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MAY-DAY. 

Abt thou beautiful, as of old, wild, moorland, sylvan, and 
pastoral Parish I the Paradise in which our spirit dwelt beneath 
the glorious dawning of life — can it be, beloved world of boy- 
hood, that thou art indeed beautiful as of old ? Though round 
and round thy boundaries in half an hour could fly the flapping 
dove — though the martens, wheeling to and fro that ivied and 
wall-flowered ruin of a Castle, central in its own domain, seem 
in their more distant flight to glance their crescent wings over 
a vale rejoicing apart in another kirk- spire, yet how rich in 
streams, and rivulets, and rills, each with its own peculiar 
murmur — art Thou with thy bold bleak exposure, sloping 
upwards in ever lustrous undulations to the portals of the 
East ! How endless the interchange of woods and meadows, 
glens, dells, and broomy nooks, without number, among thy 
banks and braes I And then of human dwellings — how rises 
the smoke, ever and anon, into the sky, all neighbouring on 
each other, so that the cock-crow is heard from homestead to 
homestead ; while as you wander onwards, each roof still rises 
unexpectedly — and as solitary, as if it had been far remote. 
Fairest of Scotland's thousand parishes — neither Highland, 
nor Lowland — ^but undulating — ^let us again use the descriptive 
word — ^like the sea in sunset after a day of storms — ^yes, 
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Heaven's blessing be upon thee ! Thou art indeed beautiful 
as of old I 

The same heavens I More blue than any colour that tinges 
the flowers of earth — ^like the violet veins of a virgin's bosom. 
The stillness of those lofty clouds makes them seem whiter 
than the snow. Return, lark I to thy grassy nest, in the 
furrow of the green brairded corn, for thy brooding mate can 
no longer hear thee soaring in the sky. Methinks there is 
little or no change on these coppice- woods, with their fuU 
budding branches all impatient for the spring. Yet twice have 
axe and bill-hook levelled them with the mossy stones, since 
among the broomy and briery knolls we sought the grey lin- 
net's nest, or wondered to spy, among the rustling leaves, the 
robin- redbreast, seemingly forgetful of his winter benefactor, 
man. Surely there were trees here in former times, that now 
are gone — tall, far-spreading single trees, in whose shade used 
to lie the ruminating cattle, with the small herd-girl asleep. 
Gone are they, and dimly remembered as the uncertain shadows 
of dreams ; yet not more forgotten than some living beings 
with whom our infancy and boyhood held converse — whose 
voices, laughter, eyes, forehead — ^hands so often grasped — 
arms linked in ours, as we danced along the braes — ^have long 
ceased to be more than images and echoes, incapable of com- 
manding so much as one single tear. Alas I for the treachery 
of memory to all the holiest human affections, when beguiled 
by the slow but sure sorcery of time. 

It is May-day, and we shall be happy as the season. What 
although some sad and solemn thoughts come suddenly across 
us, the day is not at nightfall felt to have been the less delight- 
ful, because shadows now and then bedimmed it, and moments 
almost mournful, of an unhymning hush, took possession of 
field or forest. We are all alone — a solitary pedestrian ; and 
obeying the fine impulses of a will, whose motives are change- 
able as the cameleon's hues, our feet shall bear us glancingly 
along to the merry music of streams — or linger by the silent 
shores of lochs — or upon the hill-summit pause, ourselves the 
only spectator of a panorama painted by Spring, for our sole 
delight — or plunge into the old wood's magnificent exclusion 
from sky — where, at midsummer, day is as night — though not 
so now, for this is the season of buds and blossoms ; and the 
cushat's nest is yet visible on the half-leafed boughs, and the 



mnehiQe streams in upou tlie ground- flowers, that in anotLer 
month will be cold and pale in the forest gloom, almost as those 
that bedeck the dead when the vault door is closed and all is 
silence. 

Whatl shall we linger here within a little mile of the 
Manse, wherein and among its pleasant bounds our boyish life 
glided murmuring away, like a stream that never, till it leaves 
its native hills, knows taint or pollution, and not hasten on to 
the dell, in which nest-Uie it is buUt, and guarded by some 
wonderful felicity of situation equally against all the winds? 
!No. Thither as yet have we not courage to direct our foot- 
steps — for that venerable Man has long been dead — not one of 
his ancient household now remains on earth. There the change, 
though it was gradual and unpainful, according to the gentlest 
laws of nature, has been entire and complete. The " old 
familiar faces" we can dream of, bnt never more shall see — 
and the voices that are now heard within those walls, what 
can they ever be to us, when we would fain Usten in the 
silence of our spirit to the echoes of departed years? It is an 
appalling trial to approach a place where once we have been 
happier — happier far than ever we can be on this earth 
again ; and a worse evil doth it seem to our imagination to 
return to Paradise, with a changed and saddened heart, than 
at first to be driven from it into the outer world, if still per- 
mitted to carry thither something of that spirit that had 
glorified onr prime. 

But yonder, we see, yet towers the Sycamore on the crown 
of the hi!! — the first great Tree in the parish that used to get 
green ; for stony as aeems the hard glebe, constricted by its 
bare and gnarled roots, they draw sustenance from afar ; and 
not anotlier knoU on which the sun so delights to pour his 
beams. Weeks before any other Sycamore, and almost as 
early as the alder or the birch — the Glory or Mount Plea- 
bant, for so we schoolboys called it, unfolded itself like a 
banner. Tou could then see only the low windows of the 
dwelling — for eaves, roof, and chimneys all disappeared — and 
then, when you stood beneatli, was not the sound of the bees 
like the very sound of the sea itself, continuous, unabating, all 
day long unto evening, when, as if the tide of life had ebbed, 
^liere was a perfect silence I 
jfllouMT Pleasant 1 well indeed dost thou deeeme tlia tikoa. 
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bestowed on thee perhaps long ago, not by any one of t 
humble proprietors, but by the general voice of praise, alleyea 
being won by thy oheeriul beauty. For irom that shaded 
platform, what a sweet vision of fields and meadows, knolls, 
braes, and hills, uncertain gloamings of a river, the smoke of 
many houses, and glittering perhaps in the sunshine, the spire 
of the House of God 1 To have seen Adam Morrison, the 
Elder, sitting with his solemn, bis austere Sabbath-face, be- 
neath the pulpit, with bts espresaive eyes fixed on the Preacher, 
you could not but have judged him to be a man of a stem 
character and austere demeanour. To have seen him at labour 
on the working days, you might almost have thought hiui the 
serf of some tyrant-lord, for into all the toils of the field he 
oarried the force of a mind that would suffer nothing to be 
undone that strength and skill could achieve ; but within the 
humble porch of his own house, beside his own board, and his 
own fireside, be was a man to be kindly esteemed by his gueBtfl, 
by his own family tenderly and reverently beloved. His wife 
was the comeliest matron in the parish, ft woman of active 
habits and a strong mind, but tempering the natui-al steranesB 
of her husband's character with that genial and jocund clieer- 
fulneas, that of all the lesser virtues is tiie most efficient to the 
happiness of a household. One daughter ordy had they, and 
we could charm our heart even now, by evoking the vanished 
from oblivion, and imaging her over and over again in the light 
of words ; but although all objects, animate and inanimate, 
seem always tinged with an air of sadness when they are past 
— and as at present we are resolved to be cheerful — obstinately 
to resist all access of melancholy — an enemy to the pathetic 
— and a scorner of shedders of taars — therefore let Mary Mor- 
rison rest in her grave, and let ua paint a pleasant picture of 
a May-Day afternoon, and enjoy it as it was enjoyed of old, 
beneath that stately Sycamore, with the grandi sonant name of 
The Gloky op Mount Pleasant, 

There, under the murmuring shadow round and round that 
noble steal, used on May-day to he fitted a somewhat fantastic 
board, all deftly arrayed in home-spun drapery, white as the 
patches of unmelted snow on the distant mountain-head ; and 
on various seats — stumps, stones, stools, creepie a, forms, chairs, 
armless and with no spine, or high-backed and elbowed, antL 
the carving- work thereof moat intricate and allegorical — took 



their places, after mucJi formal ceremony of scraping and bow- 
ing, bluabing and curtsying, old, young, and middle-aged, of 
high and low degree, till in one moment all were huBbed by 
tbe Minister shutting his eyes, and holding up his hand to 
ask a blessing. And " well worthy of a grace as lang's a 
tether," was the May-day meal spread beneath the shadow of 
the Gloet op Mount Pleasant. But the Minister uttered 
only a few fervent sentences, and then we all feU to the curds 
and cream. What smooth, pure, bright burnished beauty on 
those horn-spoons ! How apt to the hand the stalk — to the 
mouth how apt the bowl ! Each guest drew closer to his 
breast the deep broth-plate of delft, rather more than full of 
curds, many million times more deliciously desirable even 
than blanc-mange, and then filled to overflowing with a blessed 
outpouring of creamy richness that tenaciously descended from 
an enormous jug, the peculiar espression of whose physiog- 
nomy, particularly the nose, we will cany with us to the gravel 
The dairy at Mount Pleasakt consisted of twenty cows — 
almost all spring calvers, and of the Ayrshire breed — so you 
laay gnesa what cream ! The spoon could not stand in it,- — 
it was not so thick as that — for that was too thick, — hot the 
spoon, when placed upright in it, retained its perpendicularity 
for a while, and then, when uncertain on which side to fall, 
was grasped by the hand of hungry schoolboy, and steered 
with its fresh and fragrant freight into a mouth already open 
in wonder. Never beneath the sun, moon, and stars, were 
such oatmeal cakes, pease-scones, and barley-bannocks, as at 
MotTNT Pleasant. You could have eaten away at them with 
pleasure, even although not hungry— and yet it was impos- 
sible of them to eat too much — Manna that they were 1 1 Sel- 
tlom indeed is butter yellow on May-day. But the butter of 
tbe gudewife of Mount Pleasant — such, and so rich was the 
fild lea-pasttu* — was coloured like the crocus, before the yoong 
thrushes had left the nest in tlie lioney-suckled comer of the 
gavel-end. Sot a single hair in the chum. Then what 
honey and what jam ! The first, not heather, for that is too 
Inscions, especially after such cream, but the pure white 
-virgin honey, like dew shaken from clover, hut now quemy 
after winter keep ; and ob ! over a layei of such butter on 
jnch barley bannocks was such honey, on such a day, in such 
mpany, and to such palates, too divine to he described by 
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suoli a pen aa that now wielded by such a writer I The Jam I 
of gooBeberries — the small black hairy ones — gathered 
to a very minute from the bush, and boiled to a very moment 
in the pan ! A bannock studded with some dozen or two of 
Buch grozets was more beautiful than a correspondiug expanbe 
of heaven adorned with as many stars. The question, with 
the gaucy and generous gndewife of Mount Pleasant, was not 
— "My dear laddie, which will ye hae — hinny or jam?" but, 
" Which will ye hae first? " The honey, we well remember, 
was in two huge brown jugs, or jars, or crocks ; the jam, in 
half-a-dozen white cans of more moderate dimensions, from 
whose mouths a veil of thiu transparent paper was withdrawn, 
while, like a steam of rich distilled perfumes, rose a fruity 
firagrance, that blended with the vernal bahninesa of the hum- 
ming Sycamore. There the bees were all at work for nest 
May-day, happy as ever bees were on Hybla itself; and gone 
now though be the age of gold, happy as Arcadians were we, 
nor wanted our festal-day or pipe or song ; for to the breath 
of Hany Wilton, the young English boy, the flute gave forth 
tones almost as liquid sweet as those that flowed from the lips 
of Mary Morrison herself, who alone, of all singers in hut or 
hall that ever drew tears, left nothing for the heart or the ima- 
gination to desire in any one of Scotland's ancient melodies. 

Never had Mary Morrison heard the old ballad-airs sung, 
except during the mid-day hour of rest, in the com or hay 
field — and rude singers are they all — whether male or female 
voices— altliough sometimes with a touch of natural pathos 
that finds its way to the heart. But as the nightingale would 
sing truly its own variegated song, although it never were to 
hear any one of its own kind warbling from among the shrub- 
roots, and the lark, though alone on earth, would sing the 
hymn well known at the gate of heaven, so all untaught but 
by the nature within her, and inspired by her own delightful 
genius alone, did Mary Morrison feel all the measures of those 
ancient melodies, and give them all an expression at once 
simple and profound. People who said they did not care 
about music, especially Scottish music, it was so monotonous 
and insipid, laid aside their indifferent looks before three notes 
of the simplest air had left Mary Morrison's lips, as she sat 
feintly blushing, less in bashfulness than in her own emotion, 
with her little hands playing perhaps with flowers, and her 



I fixed on the ground, or raised, ever aud anon, to the 
"la all common things," would most people say, " she 
bnt a very ordinary girl — but her muaical turn is really veiy 
^lljngular indeed ;" — but her happy father and mother knew, 
' ,t in all common things — that is, in all the duties of an 
nimble and innocent life, their Mary was by nature excellent 
the melodies and harmonies of song — and that while her 
'oice in the evening-psalm was as angel's sweet, so was her 
lirit almost pure as an angel's, and nearly inexperienced 
"(rfsin. 

Proud, indeed, were her parents on that May-day to look 
upon her — and to listen to her — as their Mary sat beside the 
young English boy — admired of all observers — and happier 
than she had ever been in this world before, in the charm of 
their blended music, and the unconsciouB affection — sisterly, 
i^et more than sisterly, for brother she had none — that towards 
le BO kind and noble was yearning at her heart. 
Beautiful were they both ; and when they sat aide-by-side 
their mueic, insensible must that heart have been by whom 
ey were not both admired and beloved. It was thought that 
ley loved one another too, too well ; for Harry Wilton was 
[WiB grandson of an English Peer, and Mary Morrison a peas- 
ant's child ; but they could not love too well — she in her 
tendemeaa — he in his passion — for, with them, life and love 
was a delightful dream, out of which they were never to be 
awakened. For as by some secret sympathy, both sickened 
■on the same day — of the same fever — and died at the same 
; — and not from any dim intention of those who buried 
, but accidentally, and because the burial-ground of the 
Minister and the Elder adjoined, were they buried almost in 
the same grave — for not half a yard of daisied turf divided 
them — a curtain between the beds on which brother and sister 
Blept. 

In their delirium they both talked about each other — Mary 

and Harry Wilton — yet their words were not words 

love, only of common kindness ; for although on their 

lath-beds they did not talk about death, but frequently 

lut that May-day Festival, and other pleasant meetings in 

" houses, or in the Manse. Mary sometimes rose 

bed, and in imagination joined her voice to that of the 

liBatB wliich to hifi lips was to breathe no more ; and even 
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at the very self-same moment — so it wonderfully was — did he 
tell all to be hushed, for that Mary Morrison was about to sing 
the Flowers of the Forest. 

Methinks that no deep impressions of the past, although 
haply they may sleep for ever, and seem as if they had ceased 
to be, are ever utterly obliterated ; but that they may, one 
and all, reappear at some hour or other however distant, legible 
as at the very moment they were first engraven on the me- 
mory. Not by the power of meditation are the long-ago 
vanished thoughts or emotions restored to us, in which we 
found delight or disturbance ; but of themselves do they seem 
to arise, not undesired indeed, but unbidden, like sea-birds 
that come unexpectedly floating up into some inland vale, 
because, unknown to us who wonder at them, the tide is flow- 
ing and the breezes blow from the main. Bright as the living 
image stands now before us the ghost — for what else is it than 
the ghost— -of Mary Morrison, just as she stood before us on 
one particular day — ^in one particular place, innumerable years 
ago ! It was at the close of one of those midsummer days 
which melt away into twilight, rather than into night, although 
the stars are visible, and bird and beast asleep. All by her- 
self, as she walked along between the braes, was she singing 
a hymn, — 

" And must this body die ? 

This mortal frame decay ? 
And must these feeble limbs of mine 

Lie mouldering in the clay?" 

Not that the child had any thought of death, for she was as 
full of life as the star above her was of lustre — ^tamed though 
they both were by the holy hour. At our bidding she renewed 
the strain that had ceased as we met, and continued to sing it 
while we parted, her voice dying away in the distance, like 
an angel's from a broken dream. Never heard we that voice 
again, for in three little weeks it had gone, to be extinguished 
no more, to join the heavenly choirs at the feet of the Kedeemer. 
Did both her parents lose all love to life, when their sole 
daughter was taken away ? And did they die finally of broken 
hearts ? No — such is not the natural working of the human 
spirit, if kept in repair by pure and pious thought. Never 
were they so happy indeed as they had once been — nor was 
*heir happiness of the same kind. Oh 1 different far in resig- 
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nation that often wept when it did not repine — in faith that 
now belli a tenderer commerce with the ekies ! Smiles were 
not very long of being again seen at Mount Pleasant. An 
orphan cousin of Mary's — they had been as slaters — took her 
place, and filled it too, as far as the living oao ever fill the 
place of the dead. Common cares continued for a while to 
occupy the Elder and his wife, for there were not a few to 
whom their substance was to be a blessing. Ordinary observ- 
ers could not have discerned any abatement of his aolivities 
ill field or market ; but others saw that the toil to him was 
now but a duty that had formerly been a delight. Mount 
Pleasant was let to a relative, and the Morrisons retired to a 
small house, with a garden, a few hundred yards from the 
kirk. Let him be strong as a giant, infirmities often come on 
the bard-working man before you can well call him old. It 
was so with Adam Morrison. He broke down fast, we have 
been told, in bis sixtieth year, and after that partook but of 
one sacrament. Not in tales of fiction alone do those who 
have long loved and well, lay themselves down and die in 
each other's arms. Such happy deaths are recorded on humble 
tombstones ; and there is one on which this inscription may 
be read—" Hebe lie the bodies of Adau Morrison and of 
Heles Ahmour his Stodsb. They died on the Ist of Mat 
17 — . Hebe also lies the body of their dauqhter, Mary 
Morrison, who died June 2, 17 — ." The headstone is a 
granite slab — as they almost all are in that kirkyai'd — and 
the kii'k itself is of the same enduring material. But touch- 
ing that grave is a Marble Monument, wliite almost as the 
very snow, and, in the midst of the emblazonry of death, 
adorned with the armorial bearings belonging to a family of 
the high-born. 

Sworn Brother of our soul I during the bright ardours of 
boyhood, when tlie present was all-sufficient in its own bliss, 
tlie past soon forgotten, and the future unfeawd, what might 
have been thy lot, beloved Harry Wilton, had thy span of Ufe 
been prolonged to this very day? Better — oh 1 far better 
was it for thee and thine that thou didst so early die : for it 
seemeth that a curse is on that lofty lineage ; and that, with 
all their genius, accomplishments, and virtues, dishonour comes 
and goes, a familiar and privileged guest, out and in their 
house. Shame never veiled the light of those bold eyes, not 
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tamed the eloquence of those sunny lips, nor ever for a single 
moment bowed down that young princely head that, like * 
fast-growing flower, seemed each successive morning to %>^ 
visibly rising up towards a stately manhood. But the tinC*-^ 
was not far distant, when to thee life would have undergone ^ 
rueful transformation. Thy father, expatriated by the speU^* 
of a sorceress, and forced into foreign countries, to assooiai 
with vice, worthlessness, profligacy, and crime I Thy mothe 
dead of a broken heart I And that lovely sister, who came 
the Manse with her jewelled hair — ^But all these miserabl 
tilings who could prophesy, at the hour when we and tl 
weeping villagers laid thee, apart from the palace and 
burial-vault of thy high-bom ancestors, without anthem 
organ-peal, among the humble dead ? Needless and foolisr 
were all those floods of tears. In thy brief and beautifc::::^ 
course, nothing have we who loved thee to lament or condemn::=^==^* 
In few memories, indeed, doth thy image now survive ; for ir^ ^ 
process of time what young face fadeth not away from eye 
busied with the shows of this living world ? What yoimj 
voice is not bedumbed to ears for ever filled with its peiple: 
ing din? Yet thou. Nature, on this glorious May-da^ 
rejoicing in all the plenitude of thy bliss — we call upon the* 
to bear witness to the intensity of our never-dying grief! 
fields, that long ago we so often trode together, with the wind- 
swept shadows hovering about our path — Ye streams, whos^^ 
murmur awoke our imaginations, as we lay reading, or musin^^" 
together in day-dreams, among the broomy braes — Ye woods^- 
where we started at the startled cushat, or paused, without i^ 
word, to hear the creature's solitary moans and murmur^^ 
deepening the far-off hush, already so profound — Ye nioors^ 
and mosses, black yet beautiful, with your peat- trenches over^ 
shadowed by the heather-blossoms that scented the wilder- 
ness afar — where the little maiden, sent from the shieling on 
errands to town or village in the country below, seemed, as 
we met her in the sunshine, to rise up before us for our 
delight, like a fairy from the desert bloom — Thou loch, remote 
in thy treeless solitude, and with nought reflected in thy 
many-springed waters but those low pastoral hills of exces- 
sive green, and the white-barred blue of heaven — no creature 
on its shores but our own' selves, keenly angling in the breezes, 
or lying in the shaded sunshine, with some book of old 
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^ballads, or Btrain of some Immoi-tal yet alive on earths-one 
aad all bear witness to our undying affection, that silently now 
feedf on grief! And, oh ! what overflowing thoughts did that 
shout of ours now awaken from the hanging tower of the Old 
Castle — "Wilton, Wilton I " The name of the long-ago 
buried faintly and afar-off repeated by an echo ! 

A pensive shade has fallen across May-day ; and while the 
BUu is behind those castellated clouds, our imagination is willing 
to retire into the saddest places of memory, and gather together 
stories and tales of tears. And many such there are, annually 
sprinkled all round the humble huts of our imaginative and 
religious land, even like the wildflowers that, in endless suc- 
cession, disappearing and reappearing in their beauty, Spring 
drops down upon every brae. And as oftrimes some one par- 
ticular tune, some one pathetic but imperfect and fragmen- 
tary part of an old melody, will nearly touch the heart, when 
it is dead to the finest and most finished strain ; so now a 
faint and dim tradition comes upon us, giving birth to uncer- 
tain and mysterious thoughts. It is an old Tradition. They 
were called the Blessed Family ! Far up at the head of 
yonder glen of old was their dwelling, and in their garden 
sparkled the translucont well that is the source of the stream 
that animates the parish with a hundred waterfalls. Father, 
mother, and daughter — it was hard to say which of the three 
was the most beloved ! Yet they were not native here, but 
brought with them, from some distant place, the soft and 
silvery accents of the pure English tongue, and manners most 
gracious in their serene simplicity ; while over a life com- 
posed of acts of charity was spread a stillness that nothing 
ever disturbed — the stillness of a thoughtful pity for human 
sins and sorrows, yet not unwilling to be moved to smiles by 
the breath of joy. In those days the very heart of Scotland 
was distracted — persecution scattered her prayers — and during 
the summer months, families remained shut up in fear within 
their huts, as if the snowdrifts of winter had blocked up and 
buried their doors. It was as if the shadow of a thunder- 
cloud hung over all the land, bo that men's hearts quaked as 
tliey looked up to heaven — when, io ! all at once, Three 
gracious Visitants appeared 1 Imagination invested their 

_ lu^faeads with a halo ; and as they walked on their missions 
( mercy, eiclaimed— How beautifiil are their feet 1 Few 
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words was the Child ever heard to speak, except some words 
of prayer; but her image-hke stillness breathed a blessing 
wherever it smiled, and all the littlfe maidens loved her, when 
hushed almost into awe by her spiritual beauty, as she knelt 
with them in their morning and evening orisons. The 
Mother's face, too, it is said, was pale as a face of grief, while 
her eyes seemed always happy, and a tone of thanksgiving 
was in her voice. Her Husband leant upon her on his way 
to the grave — ^for his eye's excessive brightness glittered with 
death — and often, as he prayed beside the sick-bed, his cheek 
became like ashes, for his heart in a moment ceased to beat, 
and then, as if about to burst in agony, sounded audibly in 
the silence. Journeying on did they all seem to heaven ; yet 
as they were passing by, how loving and how full of mercy 1 
To them belonged some blessed power to wave away the 
sword that would fain have smitten the Saints. The dew- 
drops on the greensward before the cottage door, they suffered 
not to be polluted with blood. Guardian Angels were they 
thought to be, and such indeed they were, for what else are 
the holy powers of innocence ? — Guardian Angels sent to save 
some of God's servants on earth from the choking tide and the 
scorching fire. Often, in the clear and starry nights, did the 
dwellers among all these little dells, and up along all these 
low hill-sides, hear music flowing down from heaven, respon- 
sive to the hymns of the Blessed Family. Music without the 
syllabling of words — yet breathing worship, and with the 
spirit of piety filling all the Night-Heavens. One whole day 
and night passed by, and not a hut had been enlightened by 
their presence. Perhaps they had gone away without warning 
as they had come — having been sent on another mission. 
With soft steps one maiden, and then another, entered the 
door, and then was heard the voice of weeping and of loud 
lament. The three lay, side by side, with their pale faces up 
to heaven. Dora, for that is the name tradition has handed 
down — Dorothea, the gift of God, lay between her Father and 
her Mother, and all their hands were lovingly and peacefully 
entwined. No agonies had been there — unknown what hand, 
human or divine, had closed their eyelids and composed their 
limbs ; but there they lay as if asleep, not to be awakened by 
the burst of sunshine that dazzled upon their smiling counte- 
nances, cheek to cheek, in the awful beauty of united death. 
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' The deep religion of tliat troubled time bad sanctified the 
Strangers almoet into an angelic character; and when the 
little kirk-beJIs were again heard tinkling through the air of 
peace (the number of the martyrs being complete), the beauty 
with which their living foreheads had been inveeted, reap- 
peared to the eyes of imagination, as the Poets whom Nature 
kept to herself walked along the moonlight hills. " The 
Blessed Family," which had been as a household word, apper- 
ing to them while they lived, now when centuries have 
gone by, ia still full of a dim but divine meaning ; the spirit 
? the tradition having remained, while its framework has 
jjmost fallen into decay. 

How beatitifully emerges that sun-stricken Cottage from 
ftie rooks, that all around it are floating in a blue vapoury 
light 1 Were we so disposed, methinks we could easily write 
k little book entirely about the obscure people that have hved 
Mid died about that farm, by name Ldgak Braes. Neither ia 
it without its old traditions. One May-day long ago — some 
fcwo centuries since — that rural festival was there interrupted 
|>y a thunderstorm, and the party of youths and maidens, 
en from the budding arbours, were all assembled in the 
iimple kitchen. The bouse seemed to be in the very heart, of 
the thunder ; and the raaster began to read, without declaring 
it to be a religious service, a chapler of the Bible ; but the 
frequent flashes of lightning so bUnded him, that he was 
forced to lay down the Book, and all then sat still without 
speaking a word ; many with pale faces, and none without a 
mingled sense of awe and fear. Tbe maiden forgot her bash- 
fiilnesH aa the rattling peals shook the roof-tree, and hid her 
[i £ace in her lover's bosom ; the children crept closer and closer, 
ich to some protecting knee, and the dogs came all into the 
Be, and lay down in dark places. Now and then there was 
p convulsive, irrepressible, but half-stifled shriek — some sobbed 
—and a loud hysterical laugh irom one overcome with terror 
lounded ghastly between tbe deepest of all dread repose — 
'lat which separates one peal from another, when the flash 
tnd tlie roar are as one, and the thick air smells of sulphur. 
Q^he body feels its mortal nature, and shrinks as if about to be 
•rithered into nothing. Now the muttering thunder seems to 
B changed its place to some distant clond — now, as if I'e- 
■inming to blast those whom it bad spared, waxes louder and 
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awar br xbtt boazd. * Look. 
Afigd all ia 

AHoe. wiw iiad aireadr been aiscKC ia ^e aaiwip cf pia jer, 
aad noar dasped lier bands tc^ecba;. aad stead&sth-, and 
widioot lear cf ibe ligbttrii^. ejvd Qie d^. "^ One cf God's 
HGhrA]igela--oiie cf tboae wbosiz^b^bre dieLanib!^ And 
witb an in^ired laptnre tbe fair cbild qimi^ to ber feet. 
** See re ber not — see xe ber not — frtber — molber! Ix>! sbe 
beckons to me witb a pahn in ber band^ fike one of the palms 
in that |HCtoje in oor BiUcy aiien our SaTioor is entering into 
Jenualem ! There she oomeSy nears- and nearer tbe eartb — 
Oh ! {Htjy forgiTe, and baTe merer on me, tboa most bean- 
tifbl of all the Angels-— eroi fer His name's sake." All eyes 
were tamed towards die black heavens, and then to tbe 
raring child. Her mother clasped her to ber boscHii, afraid 
tiiat terror had tamed her brain — and her fetiier going to tbe 
door, sarreved an ampler space erf* the skr. She flew to his 
side, and clinging to him again, exclaimed in a wild ontciy, 
^ On her forehead a star ! on her forehead a star ! And oh ! 
on what lovely wings she is floating away, away into eternity 1 
The Angel, &ther, is calling me by my Christian name, and 
I must no more abide on earth ; bat, toaching the hem of her 
garment, be wafted away to heaven!" Sadden as a bird let 
loose from the hand, darted the maiden from her father's 
bosom, and with her face apward to the skies, pursued her 
flight. Young and old left the house, and at that moment the 
forked lightning came from the crashing cloud, and struck 
tbe whole tenement into ruins. Not a hair on any head was 
singed ; and with one accord the people fell down upon their 
knees. From the eyes of the child, the Angel, or Vision of 
the Angel, had disappeared; but on her return to heaven, 
the Celestial heard the hymn that rose from those that were 
saved, and above all the voices, the small sweet silvery voice 
of her whose eyes alone were worthy of beholding a Saint 
Transfigured. 

For several hundred years has that farm belonged to the 
family of the Logans, nor has son or daughter ever stained the 
»nauie — while some have imparted to it, in its humble annals, 
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[ wbat well may be called lustre. Many a time have we stood 
■wlien a boy, all alone, befi^nuing to be distm'bed by the record 
of heroic or holy lives, in the kirkyard, beside the Grate op 
THE MsKTYRs — the gravB in wbich Christian and Hannah 
k IiOgan, mother and daughter, were interred. Many a time 
[ have we Ustened to the story of their deaths, from the Ups of 
I one who well knew how to atir the hearts of the young, till 
I " from their eyes they wiped the tears that sacred pity had 
engendered." Nearly a hundred years old was she that 
t eloquent narrator — the Minister's mother — yet she could hear 
a whisper, and read the Bible without spectacles — although 
■we sometimes used to suspect her of pretending to be reading 
I off the Book, when, in fact, she was reciting from memory. 
I The old lady often took a walk in the kirkyard — and being of 
I. a pleasant and cheerful nature, though in religions principle 
I inflexibly austere, many were the most amusing anecdotes 
I tliat she related to us and onr compeers, all huddled round 
|| her, " where heaved the turf in many a mouldering beap." 
r Bnt the evening converse was always sure to have a serious 
I termination — and the venerable matron could not be more 
f willing to tell, than we to hear again and again, were it for 
I fee twentieth repetition, some old tragic event that gathered 
P* deeper interest from every recital, as if on each we became 
!■ better acquainted with the characters of those to whom it had 
I- befallen, til! the chasm that time bad dug between them and 
f na disappeared, and we felt for the while that their happiness 
or misery and ours were essentially interdependent. At first 
she used, we well remember, to fix her solemn spirit-like eyes 
on our faces, to mark the different effects her story produced 
on her bearers ; but ere long she became possessed wholly by 
the pathos of her otto narrative, and with fluctuating features 
and earnest action of head and hands poured forth her elo- 
quence, as if soliloquising among the tombs. 

" Ay, ay, my dear boys, that is the grave o' the Maityra. 
iJIy father saw them die. The tide o' the far-ebbed sea was 
■ Bgain beginning to flow, but the sands o' the bay o' death lay 
I sae dry, that there were but few spots where a bairn could bae 
f Wat its feet. Thousands and tens o' thousands were standing 
a' roun' the edge of the bay — that was in shape jnet like 
Vtiiat moon — and then twa stakes were driven deep into the 
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Band, that the waves o' the returning sea michtna loosen 
them — and my father, who was but a boy like ane o' your- . 
selves noo, waes me, didna he see wi' his ain een Christian 
Logan, and her wee dochter Hannah, for she was but eleven 
years auld — ^hurried alang by the enemies o' the Lord, and 
tied to their accursed stakes within the power o' the sea. He 
who holds the waters in the hollow o' his hand, thocht my 
father, will not suffer them to choke the prayer within those 
holy lips — ^but what kent he o' the dreadfu' judgments o' the 
Almighty ? Dreadfu' as those judgments seemed to be, o' a' 
that crowd o' mortal creatures there were but only twa that 
drew their breath without a shudder — and these twa were 
Christian Logan and her beautifu' wee dochter Hannah, wi' 
her rosy cheeks, for they blanched not in that last extremity, 
her blue een, and her gowden hair, that glittered like a star 
in the darkness o' that dismal day. ' Mother, be not afraid/ 
she was heard to say, when the foam o' the first wave broke 
about their feet — and just as these words were uttered, all 
the great black clouds melted away from the sky, and the sun 
shone forth in the firmament like the all-seeing eye of God. 
The martyrs turned their faces a little towards one another, for 
the cords could not wholly hinder them, and wi' voices as 
steady and as clear as ever they sang the psalm within the 
walls o' that kirk, did they, while the sea was mounting up — 
up from knee — waist — ^breast — neck— chin — lip — sing praises 
and thanksgivings unto God. As soon as Hannah's voice was 
drowned, it seemed as if her mother, before the water reached 
her own lips, bowed and gave up the ghost. While the peo- 
ple were all gazing the heads of both martyrs disappeared, 
and nothing then was to be seen on the face o' the waters, 
but here and there a bit white breaking wave or silly sea- 
bird floating on the flow o' the tide into the bay. Back and 
back had aye fallen the people, as the tide was roarin' on wi' 
a hollow soun' — and now that the water was high aboon the 
heads o' the martyrs, what chained that dismal congregation 
to the sea-shore ? It was the countenance o' a man that had 
suddenly come down frae his hiding-place amang the moors 
— and who now knew that his wife and daughter were bound 
to stakes deep down in the waters o' the very bay that his 
eyes beheld rolling, and his ears heard roaring — all the while 
tliat there was a God in heaven ! Naebody could speak to 
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hiiu — although they all beseeched their Maker to have oom- 
paKdion upon him, aDcl not to let his heart break and hia 
reason fail. ' The etakes 1 the stakes 1 Jesus I poiut out 
to me, with thy own scarred hand, the place where my wife 
and daughter are bound to the stakes — and I may yet bear 
them up out of the sand, and bring the bodies ashore — to be 
restored to life ! brethren, brethren ! — said ye tliat my 
Clu'istian and my Hannah have been for an hour below tlie 
sea ? And was it from fear of fifty armed men, that so many 
thousand fathers and mothers, and sons and daughters, and 
brothers and sisters, rescued them not from such cruel, cruel 
death?' After uttering mony mair siclike iwving words, he 
suddenly plunged into the sea, and, being a strong swimmer, 
was soon far out into the hay — and led by some desperate in- 
stdnct to the very place where the stakes were fixed in the 
sand. Perfectly resigned had the martyrs been to their doom 
( agonies o' that horrible death, there had been 
' the mortal body, and the weight o' the 
waters had borne down the stakes, so that, just as if they bad 
been lashed to a spar to enable them to escape from ship- 
wreck, baith the bodies came floatin' to the surface, and his 
band grasped, without knowing it, hia aia Hannah's gowdeti 
hair — eairly defiled, ye may weel think, wi' the sand — baith 
their faces changed frae what they aiice were by the wrench 
o' death. Father, mother, and daughter came a'thegither to 
the shore — and there was a cry went far and wide, up even to 
the biding-places o' the faithfu' among the hags and cleuchs 
i' the moors, that the sea had given up tlie living, and that 
the martyrs were triumphant, even in tliis world, over the 
powera o' Sin and o' Death. Yea, they were indeed triumph- 
ant ; — and well might the faithfu' sing aloud in tlie desert, 
' O Death, where is thy sting ? Grave, where is thy victoi'y ?' 
for these three bodies were but as the weeds on whicli they 
lay stretched out to the pitying gaze of the multitude, but 
their spirits had gane to heaven to receive the eternal rewards 
o' sanctity and truth." 

Not a house in all the parish — scarcely excepting Mount 
Pleasant itself — all round and about which our heart could in 
some dreamy hour raise to life a greater multitude of dear old 
remonibrances, all touching ourselves, than Logan Bhakb. 
The old people, when we first know them, we used to think 

vol,. II. * 
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somewhat apt to be surly — ^for they were Seceders — and 
owing to some unavoidable prejudices, which we were at no 
great pains to vanquish, we Manse-boys recognised something 
repulsive in that most respectable word. Yet for the sake of 
that sad story of the Martyrs, there was always something 
affecting to us in the name of Logan Braes ; and though 
Beltane was of old a Pagan Festival, celebrated with grave 
idolatries round fires ablaze on a thousand hills, yet old 
Laurence Logan would sweeten his vinegar aspect on May- 
day, would wipe out a score of wrinkles, and calm, as far as 
that might be, the terrors of his shaggy eyebrows. A little 
gentleness of manner goes a long way with such young folk 
as we were all then, when it is seen naturally and easily worn 
for our sakes, and in sympathy with our accustomed glee, by 
one who in his ordinary deportment may have added the 
austerity of religion to the venerableness of old age. Smiles 
from old Laurence Logan, the Seceder, were like rare sun- 
glimpses in the gloom — and made the hush of his house plea- 
sant as a more cheerful place ; for through the restraint laid 
on reverent youth by feeling akin to fear, the heart ever and 
anon bounded with freedom in the smile of the old man's 
eyes. Plain was his own apparel — a suit of the hodden-grey. 
His wife, when in full dress, did not remind us of a Quakeress, 
for a Quakeress then had we never seen — but we often think 
now, when in company with a still, sensible, cheerful, and 
comely-visaged matron of that sect, of her of Logan Braes. 
No waster was she of her tears, or her smiles, or her words, 
or her money, or her meal — either among those of her own 
blood, or the stranger or the beggar that was within her gates. 
You heard not her foot on the floor — ^yet never was she idle 
— moving about in doors and out, from morning till night, so 
placid and so composed, and always at small cost dressed so 
decently, so becomingly to one who was not yet old, and had 
not forgotten — why should she not remember it? — that she 
was esteemed in youth a beauty, and that it was not for want 
of a richer and younger lover that she agreed at last to be- 
come the wife of the Laird of Logan Braes. 

Their family consisted of two sons and a niece ; — and be 
thou who thou mayest that hast so far read our May-day, we 
doubt not that thine eyes will glance — however rapidly— over 
another page, nor fling it contemptuously aside, because amidst 
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Pidl the chance and change of administiatiooB, ministries, and 
ministBre in high places, lliere murmur along the chaunele of 
our memory " the simple aimals of the poor," like unpolluted 
etreams that sweep not by city ivalle. 

Never were two brothers more unlike in all things— in 
mind, body, habits, and disposition — than Lawrie and Willie 
Logan — and we see, as in a glass, at this very moment, both 
their images. " Wee Wise Willie " — for by that name he 
was known over several parishes- — was one of those extraor- 
dinary creatures that one may liken to a rarest plant, which 
nature sows here and there — -sometimes for ever unregarded — - 
among the common families of Flowers, Early sickness had 
been hb lot — continued with scarcely any interruption from 
his ci-adle to school-years — so that not only was his stature 
stunted, but hie whole frame was delicate in the extreme ; 
and his pale small-featured face, remarkable for large, soft, 
down-looking, hazel eyes, dark-lashed in their lastre, bad a 
sweet feminine character, that corresponded well with bis 
voice, his motions, and his in-door pursuits — all serene and 
composed, and interfering with the outgoings of no other 
living thing. All sorts of scholarship, such as the pariah 
Bchoolmaster knew, he mastered aa if by intuition. His slate 
was quickly covered with long calcalations, by which the 
most puzzling questions were solved ; and ere he waa nine 
years old, he had made many pretty mechanical contrivances 
with wheels and polleys, that showed in what direction lay 
the natural bent of his genius. Langpiages, too, the creature 
seemed to see into with quickest eyes, and with quickest ears 
to caich their sounds — so that, at the same tender age, he 
might have been called a linguist, sitting with his Greek and 
Latin books on a stool beside him by the fireside during the 
long winter nights. All the neighbours who had any books, 
cheerfully lent them to " Wee Wise Willie," and the Manse- 
boys gave him many a supply. At the head of every clase 
he, of course, was found — but no ambition had he to be there; 
and like a bee that works among many thousand others on the 
clover-lea, heedless of their murmurs, and intent wholly on its 
own fragrant toil, did he go from task to task — although that 
was no fitting name for the studious creature's meditations on 
) read or wrought — no more a task for him to grow in 
lowledge and in thought, than for a lily of the field to lift up 
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its head towards the sun. That child's religion was like all 
the other parts of his character — as prone to tears as that of 
other children, when they read of the Divine Friend dying 
for them on the cross ; but it was profounder far than theirs, 
when it shed no tears, and only made the paleness of his 
countenance more like that which we imagine to be the pale- 
ness of a phantom. No one ever saw him angry, complaining, 
or displeased ; for angelical indeed was his temper, purified, 
like gold in fire, by suffering. He shunned not the company 
of other children, but loved all, as by them all he was more 
than beloved. In few of their plays could he take an active 
share ; but sitting a little way off, still attached to the merry 
brotlierhood, though in their society he had no part to enact, 
he read his book on the knoll, or, happy dreamer, sunk away 
among the visions of his own thoughts. There was poetry in 
that child's spirit, but it was too essentially blended with his 
whole happiness in life, often to be embodied in written words. 
A few compositions were found in his own small beautiful 
handwriting after his death — hymns an4 psalms. Prayers, 
too, had his heart indited — but they were not in measured 
language — framed, in his devout simplicity, on the model of 
our Lord's. How many hundred times have we formed a 
circle round him in the gloaming, all sitting or lying on the 
greensward, before the dews had begun to descend, listening 
to his tales and stories of holy or heroic men and women, 
who had been greatly good and glorious in the days of old I 
Not uneudeared to his imagination were the patriots, who, 
living and dying, loved the liberties of the land — Tell — 
Bruce — or Wallace, he in whose immortal name a thousand 
rocks rejoice, while many a wood bears it on its summits as 
they are swinging to the storm. Weak as a reed that is 
shaken in the wind, or the stalk of a flower that tremblingly 
sustains its blossoms beneath the dews that feed their transi- 
tory lustre, was he whose lips were so eloquent to read the 
eulogies of mighty men of war riding mailed through bloody 
battles. What matters it that this frame of dust be frail, and 
of tiny size — still may it be the tenement of a lordly spirit. 
But high as such warfare was, it satisfied not that thoughtful 
child — for other warfare there was to read of, which was to 
him a far deeper and more divine delight — ^the warfare waged 
by good men against the legions of sin, and closed triumph- 
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^f »ntly in the eye of God — let tliis world deem as it will — on 
" obscurest death-beds, or at the stake, or on the acafFoltl, where 

a profouoder even than Sabbath silence glorifies the martyr 

far beyond any shout that from the immense umltitude would 

have torn the concave of the heavens. 

Wliat a contrast to that creature was his elder brother! 

Lawrie was eighteen years old when first we visited Logan 
I Braes, and was a perfect hero in strength and stature — Bob 

t Howie alone his equal — but Bob was then in the West Indies. 
In the afternoons, after his work was over in the fields or in 
the bam, he had pleasure in getting us Mauae-boya to accom- 
pany him to the Moor-Lochs for an hour's angling or two in 
the evening, when the large trouts came to the gravelly 
shallows, and, as we waded mid-leg deep, would sometimes 
take the fly among our very feet. Or he would go with us 
into the heart of the great wood, to show us where the foxes 
had their earths — the party being sometimes so fortunate as 
to see the cubs disporting at the mouth of the briery aperture 
in the strong and root-bound soil. Or we followed him, so 
fRr as he thought It safe for us to do so, up the foundations of 
the castle, and in fear and wonder that no repetition of the 
adventurous feat ever diminished, saw him take the young 
Starling from the crevice beneath the tuft of wall-flowera. 
What was there of the bold and daring that Lawrie Logan 
■was not, in onr belief, able to perform ? We were all several 
years younger — boys from nine to fifteen — and he had shot 
up into sudden manhood — not only into its shape but its 
strength — yet still the boyish spirit was fresh within him, and 
be never wearied of us in such excursions. The minister had 

»A good opinion of his principles, knowing how he had been 
brought up, and did not discountenance his visits to the 
Ufuise, nor ours to Logan Braes. Then what danger could 
we be in, go where we might, with one who had more than 
ODce shown how eager he was to risk his own life when that 
of another was in jeopardy? Generous and fearless youth I 
To thee we owed our own life — although seldom is that 
rescue now remembered — (for what will not in this turmoiling 
world be forgotten?) when in pride of the newly- acquired art 
of iwimming, we had ventured — with our clothes on too— 

M>me ten yards into the Brother-Loch, to disentangle our line 

rom the water-lilies. It seemed that a hundred cords had 
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got entangled round our legs, and our heart quaked too 
desperately to suffer us to shriek — ^but Lawrie Logan had his 
hand on us in a minute, and brought us to shore as easily as 
a Newfoundland dog lands a bit of floating wood. 

But that was a momentary danger, and Lawrie Logan ran 
but small risk, you will say, in saving us ; so let us not extol 
that instance of his intrepidity. But fancy to yourself, gentle 
reader, the hideous mouth of an old coal-pit, that had not 
been worked for time immemorial, overgrown with thorns,, 
and briers, and brackens, but still visible ficom a small mount 
above it, for some yards down its throat — ^the very throat of 
death and perdition. But can you fancy also the childish 
and superstitious terror with which we all regarded that coal- 
pit, for it was said to be a hundred fathom deep— with water 
at the bottom — so that you had to wait for many moments — 
almost a minute — ^before you heard a stone, first beating 
against its sides — ^from one to the other — ^plunge at last into 
the pool profound. In that very field, too, a murder had been 
perpetrated, and the woman's corpse flung by her sweetheart 
into that coal-pit. One day some unaccoimtable impulse had 
led a band of us into that interdicted field — which we remem- 
ber was not arable — ^but said to be a place where a hare was 
always sure to be found sitting among the binweeds and 
thistles. A sort of thrilling horror urged us on closer and 
closer to the mouth of the pit — when Wee Wise Willie's foot 
slipping on the brae, he bounded with inexplicable force 
along — in among the thorns, briers, and brackens — ^through 
the whole hanging mat, and without a shriek, down — down- 
down into destruction. We all saw it happen — every one of 
us — and it is scarcely too much to say, that we were for a 
while all mad with horror. Yet we felt ourselves borne back 
instinctively from the horrible pit — and as aid we could give 
none, we listened if we could hear any cry — but there was- 
none — and we all flew together out of the dreadful field, and 
again collecting ourselves together, feared to separate on the 
different roads to our homes. " Oh I can it be that our Wee 
Wise Willie has this moment died sic a death — and no a 
single ane amang us a' greetin for his sake ? " said one of u& 
aloud ; and then indeed did we burst out into rueful sobbings 
and ask one another who could carry such tidings to Logan 
Braes ? All at once we heard a clear, rich, mellow whistle 



a blackbird — and there with his favourite collie, searcli- 
r a stray lamb among the knolls, was Lawrie Logan, 
who hailed us with a laughing voice, and then asked wa, 
"Where ia Wee Willie? — hae ye flung liim like another 
Joseph into the pit?" The oon8t«mation of onr faces could 
not be misunderstood — whether we told him or not what had 
happened we do not know — but he staggered, as if he would 
have fallen down — and then ran off with amazing speed — 
J not towards Logan Braes — but the village. We continued 
L lielpleasly to wander about back and forwards along the near 

■ edge of a wood, when we beheld a multitude of people rapidly 

■ advancing, and in a few minutes they surrounded the mouth 
Lof the pit. It was about the very end of the hay-harvest — 
Ktend many ropes that had been employed that very day in 

" e leading of the hay of the Landlord of the Inn, who was 
Iso an esteosive farmer, were tied together to the length of 

■ mt least twenty fathom. Hope was quite dead — but her 
P'trork ia often done by Despair. For a while there was con- 
all round the pit-mouth, but with a white fixed face 

[luid glaring eyes, Lawrie Logan advanced to the very brink, 
irith the rope bound in many firm folds around him, and imme- 
diately behind him stood his grey-headed father, unbonneted, 
' jnst as he had risen from a prayer. " Is't my atn father that's 
gaun to help me to gang dotm to bring up Willie's body ? 
O I merciful God, what a judgment is this ! Father — father — 
Oh t lie doun at some distance awa ^e the sicht o' this place. 
I Bobin Alison, and Gabriel Strang, and John Boiland 'ill hand 
Vthe ropea firm and safe. 0, father — father — lie doun, a bit 
Rbpart frae the crowd ; and have mercy upon him — thou, 
' great God, have mercy upon him ! " But the old man kept 
his place ; and the only one son who now survived to him 
disappeared within the jaws of the same murderous pit, 
and was lowered slowly down, nearer and nearer to his little 
brother's corpse. They had spoken to him of foul air, of 
'which to breathe is death, but he had taken his resolution, 
and not another word had been said to shake it. And now, 
• for a short time, there was no weight at the line, except that 
f its own length. It was plain that he had reached the 
lottom of the pit. Silent was all that congregation, as if 
Msembled in divine worship. Again, there was a weight at 
e rope, and in a minute or two, a voice was heard far down 
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the pit that spread a sort of wild hope — else, why sliould it 
have spoken at all — and lo I the child — not like one of the 
dead — clasped in the arms of his brother, who was all covered 
will I dust and blood. " Fall down on your knees — in the 
face o' heaven, and sing praises to God, for my brother is yet 
alive I " 

During that Psalm, father, mother, and both their sons — 
the rescuer and the rescued — and their sweet cousin too, 
Aimie Raebum, the orphan, were lying embraced in speech- 
less — almost senseless trances ; for the agony of such a de- 
liverance was more than could well by mortal creatures be 
endured. 

The child himself was the first to tell how his life had been 
miraculously saved. A few shrubs had for many years been 
growing out of the inside of the pit, almost as far down as the 
light could reach, and among them had he been entangled in 
his descent, and held fast. For days, and weeks, and months, 
after that deliverance, few persons visited Logan Braes, for it 
was thought that old Laurence* s brain had received a shock 
from which it might never recover ; but the trouble that tried 
him subsided, and the inside of the house was again quiet as 
before, and its hospitable door open to all the neighbours. 

Never forgetful of his primal duties had been that bold 
youth — but too apt to forget the many smaller ones that are 
wrapt round a life of poverty like invisible threads, and that 
cannot be broken violently or carelessly, without endangering 
the calm consistency of all its ongoings, and ultimately caus- 
ing perhaps gi'eat losses, errors, and distress. He did not keep 
evil society — but neither did he shun it : and having a pride 
in feats of strength and activity, as was natural to a stripling 
whose corporeal faculties could not be excelled, he frequented 
all meetings where he was likely to fall in with worthy com- 
petitors, and in such trials of power, by degrees acquired a 
character for recklessness, and even violence, of which prudent 
men prognosticated evil, and that sorely disturbed his parents, 
who were, in their quiet retreat, lovers of all peace. With 
what wonder and admiration did all the Manse-boys witness 
and hear reported the feats of Lawrie Logan I It was he who, 
in pugilistic combat, first vanquished Black King Carey the 
Egyptian, who travelled the country with two wives and a 
waggon of Stafibrdshire pottery, and had struck the " Yokel,'' 



ae lie called Lawrie, in the midst of all the tents on Leddrie 
Green, at the great annual Baldernoch fair. Sis times did 
the bai'e and bronzed Egyptian bite the dust — nor did Lawrie 
XiOgan always stand against the blows of one whose provincial 
fame was high in England, as the head of the Eough-and- 
Eeady School. Even now — as in an ugly dream — we see the 

I combatants alternately prostrate, and returning to the en- 

• counter, covered with mire and blood. All the women left 
the Green, and the old men shook their heads at such un- 
christian work ; but Lawrie Logan did not want backers in 
the shepherds and the ploughmen, to see fair play against all 
the attempts of the Showmen and the Newcastle horse- cowpers, 
who laid their money thick on the King ; till a right-liaudei 
in the pit of the stomach, which had nearly been the gypsy's 
everlasting quietus, gave the victory to I.awrie, amid accla- 
matioDB that would have fitlier graced a triumph in a better 
ise. But that day was an evil day to all at Logan Braes. 

' A recruiting sergeant got Lawrie into the tent, over wliich 
^floated the colours of the 42d Eegimeut, and in the intoxica- 
tion of victory, whisky, and the bagpipe, the young champion 
« as fairly enHated into his Majesty's service, as ever young 

I ^:irl, without almost knowing it, was married at Gretna Green ; 

I and as the 42d were under orders to sail in a week, gold could 
not have bought off such a man, and Lawrie Logan went on 
board a transport. 

Logan Braes was not the same place — indeed, the whole 
parish seemed altered — after Lawrie was gone, and our visits 
were thenceforth anything but cheerful ones, going by turns 
to inquire for Willie, who seemed to be pining away — not in 
any deadly disease, but just as if he himself knew, that with- 
out ailing much he was not to be a long liver. Yet nearly 
two years passed on, and all that time the principle of life 
had seemed like a flickering flame within liim, that when you 
think it expiring or expired, streams up again with surprising 
brightness, and continues to glimmer even steadily with a 
protracted light. Every week — nay, almost every day, they 
feared to lose him — yet there he still was at morning and 
evening prayers. The tliird spring after the loss of his bro- 
ther was remarkably mild, and breathing with west-winds 
that came softened over many woody miles from the sea. He 
•eeraed stronger, and more cheerful, and expressed a wish that 




B-boys, and some others of liis companions, wonld 
come to Logan Braes, and once again celebrate May-day. 
Tliere we all eat at the long table, and both parents did their 
best to look cheerful during the feast. Indeed, all that had 
once been harsh and forbidding in the old man's looks and 
manners, was now softened down by the pei-petual yearnings 
at his heart towards " the distant far and absent long," uor 
loss towards him that peaceful and pious child, whom every 
hour he saw, or thought he saw, awaiting a call from the 
eternal voice. Although sometimes sadness fell across ns 
lite a shadow, yet the hours passed on as May-day hours 
should do ; and what with our many-toned talk and laughter, 
the cooing of the pigeons on the roof, and the twittering of 
the swallows beneath the eaves, and the lark-songs ringing 
like silver bells over all the heavens, it seemed a day that 
ought to bring good tidings — or, the Soldier himself returning 
from the wars to bless the eyes of his parents once more, so 
that they might die in peace. " Heaven hold us in its keep- 
ing, for there's his wraith I " ejaculated Annie Eaebum. " It 
passed before the window, and my Lawrie, I now know, is 
with the dead I" — Bending his stately head beneath the lint«l 
of the door, in the dress, and with the bearing of a soldier, 
Lawrie Logan stepped again across his father's threshold, and, 
ere he well uttered " God be with you alt I " Willie was within 
his arms, and uu his boaom. His father and his mother rose 
not from their chairs, but sat still, with faces Uke ashes. But 
we boys could not resist our joy, and shouted his name aloud 
— while Luath, from his sleep in the corner, leapt on his mas- 
ter breast-high, and whining his dumb delight, frisked round 
him as of yore, when impatient to snuff the dawn on the hill- 
side. "Let us go out and play," said a boy's voice, and 
issuing somewhat seriously into the sunshine, we left the 
family within to themselves, and then walked away, without 
speaking, down to the Bridge. 

After the lapse of an hour or more, and while we were all 
considering whether or no we should return to the house, the 
figure of Annie Eaebum was seen coming down the brae to- 
wards the party, in a way veiy unlike her usual staid and 
quiet demeanom-, and stopping at some distance, to beckon 
with her hand more particularly, it was thought, on ourselveB, 
as we stood a few yards apart from the rest, '' 
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worae," were the ouly words slie said, as we hastened back 
together ; and on entering the room, we found the old man 
uncertainly pacing the floor by himself, bat with a composed 
eouDtenance. " He expressed a wish to see you — but he is 
Eone 1 " We followed into Willie's small bedroom and study, 
beheld him already laid out, and hia mother sitting as 
!y beside him as if she were watching his sleep. " Sab 
not sae sair, Lawrie — God was gracioun to let him live to this 
lat he raicht dee in his brither's arms." 
sun has mounted high in heaven, while tlius we have 
dreaming away the hours — a dozen miles at least have 
we slowly wandered over, since morning, along pleasant by- 
paths, where never dust lay, or from gate to gate of pathless 
enclosnres, a trespasser fearless of those threatening nonen- 
tities, spring-guns. There is the turnpike road— the great 
north and south road — for it is either the one or the other, 
according to the airt towards which you choose to turn your 
face. Behold a little WiTSiDB Inn, neatly thatched, and 
"with white-washed front, and sign-board hanging from a tree, 
OQ which are painted the figures of two jolly gentlemen, one 
in kilta and the other in breeches, shaking hands cautiously 
across a running brook. The meal of all meals is a paulo- 
post-meridian breakfast. The rosiness of the combs of these 
strapping hens is good auguiy ; — hark, a cackle from the barn 
- — another egg is laid — and chanticleer, stretching himself up 
on claw-tip, and clapping his wings of the bonny beaten gold, 
crows aloud to his sultana till the welkin rings. " Turn to 
the left, sir, if you please," quoth a comely matron ; and we 
find ourselves snugly seated in an arm-chair, not wearied, but 
to rest willing, while the clock ticks pleasantly, and we take 
no note of time but by its gain ; for here is our journal, in 
which we shall put down a few jottings for Mat-Day. Three 
boiled eggs — one to each penny-roll — are sufficient, under any 
ciroum stances, along with the same number fried with mut- 
ton ham, for the breakfast of a Gentleman and a Tory, Nor 
do we remember — when tea-cups have hecm on a proper scale, 
ever to have wished to go beyond the Golden Huie of Three. 
In politics, we confess that we are rather ultra ; but in all 
things else we love moderation. " Come in, my bonny little 
lassie — ye needna keep keekin in that gate fra ahint the 
door" — and in a few minutes the curly-pated prattler ia mur- 
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muring on our knee. The sonsy wife, well-pleased with the 
sight, and knowing from our kindness to children, that we 
are on the same side of politics with her gudeman — ^Ex- ser- 
geant in the Black Watch, and once Orderly to Gailh him- 
«elf — ^brings out her ain bottle from the spence — a hollow 
square, and green as emerald. Bless the gurgle of its honest 
mouth ! With prim lips mine hostess kisses the glass, pre- 
viously letting fall a not inelegant curtsy — for she had, we 
now learned, been a lady's maid in her youth to one who is 
indeed a lady, all the time her lover was abroad in the army, 
in Egypt, Ireland, and the West Indies, and Malta, and 
<Juernsey, Sicily, Portugal, Holland, and, we think she said, 
Corfu. One of the children has been sent to the field, where 
her husband is sowing barley, to tell him that there is fear lest 
dinner cool ; and the mistress now draws herself up in pride 
of his noble appearance, as the stately Highlander salutes us 
with the respectful but bold air of one who has seen some 
service at home and abroad. Never knew we a man make 
.other than a good bow, who had partaken freely in a charge 
of bayonets. 

Shenstone's lines about always meeting the warmest wel- 
<;ome in an inn, are very natural and tender — as most of his 
compositions are, when he was at all in earnest. For our 
own part, we cannot complain of ever meeting any otber wel- 
come than a warm one, go where we may ; for we are not 
obtrusive, and where we are not either liked, or loved, or 
osteemed, or admired (that last is a strong word, yet we all 
have our admirers), we are exceeding chary of the light of 
our countenance. But at an inn, the only kind of welcome 
that is indispensable, is a civil one. When that is not forth- 
coming, we shake the dust, or the dirt, oflf our feet, and pursue 
our journey, well assured that a few milestones will bring us 
to a humaner roof. Incivility and surliness have occasionally 
given us opportunities of beholding rare celestial phenomena — 
meteors — ^falling and shooting stars — ^the Aurora Borealis, in 
her shifting splendours — ^haloes round the moon, variously 
bright as the rainbow — electrical arches forming themselves 
on the sky in a manner so wondrously beautiful, that we 
should be sorry to hear them accounted for by philosophers — 
one-half of the horizon blue, and without a cloud, and the 
other driving tempestuously like the sea-foam, with waves 



moantain-higli — and divineat ehow of all for a solitary night- 
Vfandering man, who has anytliing of a soul at all, far and 
wide, and higb up into the gracious heavens, Planets anrl 
Stars all burning as if their uins were newly fed with lightv 
not twinkling as they do in a dewy or a vapoury night, al- 
though then, too, are the softened or veiled luminaries beauti- 
' — but large, full, and free over the whole firmament — a gal- 
axy of shining and unanswerable arguments in proof of the 

I Immortality of the Soul. 

The whole world is improving ; nor can therebeapleaaanter 

, proof of that than this very wayside inn — ^ycleped the Saluta- 
tion. What a miserable pot-house it was long ago, with a 
rusty-hinged door, that would neither open nor shut — neither 
let you out nor in — immovable and intractable to foot or hand 
or all at once, when yoa least expected it to yield, slamming 

I to with a bang ; a constant puddle in front during rainy wea- 

[ ther, and heaped tip dust in drj- — roof partly thatched, partly 
elated, partly tiled, and partly open to the elements, with its. 
naked rafters. Broken windows repaired with an old petti- 
coat, or a still older pair of breeches, and walla that had al- 
ways been plastered and better plastered and worse plastered,, 
in frosty weathei' — all labour in vain, as crumbling patches 
told, and variegated streaks, and stains of dismal ochre, 
meanest of all colours, and still symptomatic of want, mis- 
manageroeut, bankruptcy, and perpetual flittings from a 
tenement that was never known to have paid any rent. 
Then what a pair of drunkards were old Saunders and his 
spouse 1 Yet never once were they seen drunk on a Sabbath 
or a fast-day — regular kirk-goers, and attentive observers of 
ordinances. They had not very many children, yet, pass the 
door when you might, you were sure to hear a squall or a 
shriek, or the ban of the mother, or the smacking of the palm 
of the hand on the part of the enemy easiest of access ; or 
yoa saw one of the i-agged fiends pursued by a parent round 
the comer, and brought back by the hair of the head till its 
eyes were like those of a Chinese. Now, what decency — 
what neatness — what order — in this household — this private 
public ! into which oustomeis atep like neighbours on a visit, 
and are served with a heartiness and goodwill that deserve 
the name of hospitality, for they are gratuitous, and can only 
be repaid in. kind. A limited prospect does that lattioed win- 
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dow command — and the small panes cut objects into too many 
parts — ^little more than the breadth of the turnpike road, and 
a hundred yards of the same, to the north and to the south, 
with a few budding hedgerows, half-a-dozen trees, and some 
green braes. Tet could we sit and moralise, and intellectual- 
ise, for hours at this window, nor hear the striking clock. 

There trips by a blooming maiden of middle degree, all 
jilone — the more's the pity — ^yet perfectly happy in her own 
society, and one we venture to say who never received a 
love-letter, valentines excepted, in all her innocent days. — 
A fat man sitting by himself in a gig I somewhat red in the 
face, as if he had dined early, and not so sure of the road as 
his horse, who has drunk nothing but a single pailful of water, 
and is anxious to get to town that he may be rubbed down, 
and see oats once more. — Scamper away, ye joyous school- 
boys, and, for your sake, may that cloud breathe forth rain 
and breeze, before you reach the burn, which you seem to 
fear may run dry before you can see the Pool where the two- 
pounders lie. — Methinks we know that old woman, and of the 
first novel we write she shall be the heroine. — Ha I a brilliant 
bevy of mounted maidens, in riding-habits, and Spanish hats, 
with '* s waling feathers" — sisters, it is easy to see, and 
daughters of one whom we either loved, or thought we loved ; 
but now they say she is fat and vulgar, is the devil's own 
scold, and makes her servants and her husband lead the lives 
of slaves. All that we can say is, that once on a time it was 
tout une autre chose; for a smaller foot, a slimmer ankle, a 
more delicate waist, arms more lovely, reposing in their 
gracefulness beneath her bosom, tresses of brighter and more 
burnished auburn — such starlike eyes, thrilling without seek- 
ing to reach the soul — But phoo I phoo I phoo I she married 
. a jolter-headed squire with two thousand acres, and, in self- 
defence, has grown fat, vulgar, and a scold. — There is a Head 
for a painter I and what perfect peace and placidity all over 
the Blind Man's countenance ! He is not a beggar although 
he lives on alms — those sightless orbs ask not for charity, nor 
yet those withered hands, as, staff- supported, he stops at the 
kind voice of the traveller, and tells his story in a few words. 
< On the ancient Dervise moves, with his long silvery hair, jour- 
neying contentedly in darkness towards the eternal light. — ^A 
gang of gypsies I with their numerous assery laden with hom- 
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■pooua, pota, iirid pans, and black-eyed children. We should 
not be evurprised to read some day in the newspapers, that 
the villain who leads the van had been executed for burglaiy, 
arson, and murder. That is the misfortune of having a bad 
physiognouiy, a sidelong look, a scarred cheek, and a cruel 
grin about the musclcB of the mouth ; to say nothing about 
rusty hair protruding through the holes of a biown hat, not 
made for the wearer — long, sinewy arms, all of one thickness, 
terminating in huge, hairy, horny hands, chieSy knuckles and 
nails — a shambling gait, notwithstanding that his legs are 
finely proportioned, as if the night prowler were cautious not 
to be heard by the sleeping house, nor to awaken — so noise- 
less his stealthy advances — the unchained mastiff in hia 
kennel. 

Bat, hark 1 the spirit- stirring music of fife and drum ! A 
whole regiment of Boldiers on their loarch to replace another 
whole regiment of soldiers — and that is as much as we can be 
expected to know about their movements. Food for the can- 
non's mouth ; but the maw of war has been gorged and sati- 
ated, and the glittering soap-bubbles of reputation, blown by 
windy -cheeked Fame from the bole of her pipe, have all burst 
as they have been clutched by the bands of tall fellows in red 
raiment, and with feathers on their heads, just before going 
to lie down on what is called the bed of honour. Melancholy 
indeed to think, that all these fine, fierce, ferocious, fire-eaters 
are doomed, but for some unlooked-for revolution in the affairs 
«f Europe and the world, to die in their beds 1 Yet there is 
eome comfort in thinking of the composition of a Company of 
bmve defenders of their country. It is, we shall suppose. 
Seventy strong. Well, jot down three ploughmen, genuine 
clodhoppers, chaw-bacons sans peur et sans reproche, except 
that the overseers of the parish were upon them with orders 
of affiliation ; add one shepherd, who made contradictory 
statements about the number of the spring lambs, and in 
whose house had been found daring winter certain fleeces, for 
which no ingenuity could account ; a laird's son, long known 
by the name of the Neerdoweel ; a Man of tailors, forced to 
accept the bounty-money during a protracted strike — not dungs 
they, but flints all the nine ; a barber, like many a son of 
genius, ruined by his wit, and who, after being driven from 
pole to pole, foimd refuge in the army at last; a bankrupt 
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butcher, once a bully, and now a poltroon ; two of the Seven 
Young Men — all that now survive — impatient of the drudgery 
of the compting-house, and the injustice of the age — but they, 
we believe, are in the band — the triangle and the serpent ; 
twelve cotton-spinners at the least ; six weavers of woollens ; 
a couple of colliers from the bowels of the earth ; and a score 
of miscellaneous rabble — ^flunkies long out of place, and unable 
to live on their liveries — ^felons acquitted, or that have dreed 
their punishment — ^picked men from the shilling galleries of 
playhouses — and the elite of the refuse and sweepings of the 
jails. Look how all the rogues and reprobates march like one 
man I Alas I was it of such materials that our conquering 
army was made ? — were such the heroes of Talavera, Sala- 
manca, Vittoria, and Waterloo ? 

Why not, and what then ? Heroes are but men after all. 
Men, as men go, are the materials of which heroes are made ; 
and recruits in three years ripen into veterans. Cowardice in 
one campaign is disciplined into courage, fear into valour. In 
presence of the enemy, pickpockets become patriots — members 
of the swell mob volunteer on forlorn hopes, and step out from 
the ranks to head the storm. Lord bless you I have you not 
studied sympathy and V esprit de corps f An army fifty thou- 
sand strong consists, we shall suppose, in equal portions of 
saints and sinners ; and saints and sinners are all English,. 
Irish, Scottish. What wonder, then, that they drive all resis- 
tance to the devil, and go on from victory to victory, keeping 
all the cathedrals and churches in England hard at work with 
all their organs, from Christmas to Christmas, blowing Te 
Deum f You must not be permitted too curiously to analyse 
the composition of the British army or the British navy. Look 
at them, think of them as Wholes, with Nelson or Wellington 
the head, and in one slump pray God to bless the defenders of 
the throne, the hearth, and the altar. 

The baggage-waggons halt, and some refreshment is sent for 
to the women and children. Ay, creatures not far advanced 
in their teens are there — a year or two ago, at school or ser- 
vice, happy as the day was long, now mothers, with babies 
at their breasts — ^happy still perhaps ; but that pretty face is 
woefully wan — ^that hair did not use to be so dishevelled — and 
bony, and clammy, and blue-veined is the hand that lay so 
white, and warm, and smooth in the grasp of the seducer. 
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Yet she thinks •he ia iiia wife ; and, in trutL, there is n ring 
on her marriage -finger. But, should tlie regiment embark, ho 
many women, and no more, are suffered to go with a com- 
pany ; and, should one of the lots not fall on ber, she may 
take of iier husband an everlasting- farewell. 

The Highflier Coach 1 carrying six in, and twelve outeides 
— driver and guard excluded — rate of motion eleven miles an 
hour, ivith stoppages. Why, in the name of Heaven, are all 
people nowadays in such haste and hurry ? Ia it absolutely 
neoeaaary that one and all of this dozen and a half Protestants 
and Catholic 8— alike anxious for emancipation— should be at 
a particular place, at one particular moment of time out of the 
twenty-four hours given to man for motion and for rest ? Con- 
fident are we that that obese elderly gentleman beside the 
coachman — whoBe ample rotundity is encased in that antique 
and almost obsolete invention, a spenser — needed not to have 
been so carried in a whirlwind to bis comfortable home. 
Scarcely is there time for pity as we behold an honest man's 
wife, pale as putty in the face at a tremendous awing, or 
lounge, or lurch of the Higlifiier, holding like grim death to 
tiie balastrades. But umbrellas, parasols, plaida, shawls, bon- 
nets, and great-coats with as many necks as Hydra — the Pile 
of Life has disappeared in a cloud of dust, and the faint bngle 
tells that already it has spun and reeled onwards a mile on 
its destination. 

But here comes a vehicle at a more rational pace. Mercy 
on us — a hearse and six horses returning leisurely from a fune- 
ral ! Kot improbable that the person who has jnst quitted it, 
had never, till he was a corpse, got higher than a single-horse 
Chay — yet no fewer than half-a-dozen hackneys must be 
hired for hia dust. But clear the way 1 " Hurra ! hurra I he 
rides a race, 'tis for a thousand pound ! " Another, and 
another, and another — all working away with legs and knees, 
arms and shonldera, on cart-horses in the Brooze — the Bi-ooze ! 
The hearse-horaes take no sort of notice of the cavalry of cart 
and plough, but each in turn keeps its snorting nostrils deep 
plunged in the pail of meal and water — for well may they be 
thirsty — ^the kirkyard being far among the hills, and the roads 
not yet civilised. " May I ask, friend," addressing ouraelf t« 
the hearseman, " whom you have had inside ? " " Only Dr 
Sandilands, sir — if you are going piy way, you may have » 
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lift for a dram I '' We had always thought there was a super- 
stition in Scotland against marrying in the month of May ; 
but it appears that people are wedded and bedded in that 
month too — some in warm sheets — and some in cold — cold — 
cold— dripping damp as the grave. 

But we must up, and off. Not many gentlemen's houses 
in the parish — that is to say, old family seats ; for of modem 
villas, or boxes, inhabited by persons imagining themselves 
gentlemen, and, for anything we know to the contrary, not 
wholly deceived in that belief, there is rather too great an 
abundance. Four family seats, however, there certainly are, 
of sufficient antiquity to please a lover of the olden time ; and 
of those four, the one which we used to love best to look at 
was — The Mains. No need to describe it in many words. 
A Hall on a river-side, embosomed in woods — holms and 
meadows winding away in front, with their low thick hedge- 
rows and stately single trees— on— on— on — as far as the eye 
can reach, a crowd of grove-tops— elms chiefly, or beeches — 
and a beautiful boundary of blue hills. '* Good-day, Sergeant 
Stewart I farewell, Ma'am — farewell I " And in half an hour 
we are sitting in the moss-house at the edge of the outer gar- 
den, and gazing up at the many- windowed grey walls of the 
Mains, and its high steep-ridged roof, discoloured by the 
weather-stains of centuries. " The taxes on such a house," 
quod Sergeant Stewart, " are of themselves enough to ruin a 
man of moderate fortune — so the Mains, sir, has been uninha- 
bited for a good many years.'* But he had been speaking to 
one who knew far more about the Mains than he could do— 
and who was not sorry that the Old Place was allowed to 
stand, undisturbed by any rich upstart, in the venerable 
silence of its own decay. And this is the moss-house that we 
helped to build with our own hands, at least to hang the lichen 
tapestry, and stud the cornice with shells I We were one of 
the paviers of that pebbled floor — and that bright scintillating 
piece of spar, the centre of the circle, came all the way from 
Derbyshire in the knapsack of a geologist, who died a Pro- 
fessor. It is strange the roof has not fallen in long ago ; but 
what a slight ligature will often hold together a heap of ruins 
from tumbling into nothing I The old moss-house, though 
somewhat decrepit, is alive ; and, if these swallows don't take 
care, they will be stunning themselves against our face, jerk- 
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ing out and in, through door and window, twenty times in a 
mimjte. Yet witli all that twittering of swallows — and with, 
all that frequent crowing of a cock — and all that cawing of 
rooks — and cooing of doves — and lowing of cattle along the 
holms — and bleating of lambs along the braes — it is neverthe- 
less a pensive place ; and here sit we like a hermit, world- 
sick, and to be revived only by hearkening in the solitude to 
the voioea of other jeara. 

What more mournfal thought than that of a Decayed Family 
— a high-boro race gradually worn out, and finally ceasing to 
be ! The remote ancestors of this House were famous men of 
war — then some no less famous statesmen— then poets and 
historians — then minds still of fine, but of less energetic 
mould — and last of aU, the mystery of madness breaking 
eaddenly forth from spirits that seeraed to have been especially 
formed for profoundest peace. There were three eons and 
two daaghters, undegenerate from the ancient stateliness of 
the race — the oldest on his approach to manhood erect as the 
young cedar, that seems conscious of being destined one day 
to he the tallest tree in the woods. The twin-sisters were 
ladies indeed I Lovely as often are the low-bom, no maiden 
ever stepped from her native cottage-door, even in a poet's 
dream, with such an air as that with which those fair beings 
■walked along their saloons and lawns. Their beauty no one 
could at all describe — and do one beheld it who did not say 
that it transcended all that imagination had been able to 
picture of angelic and divine. As the sisters were, so were 
the brothers — distinguished above all their mates conspicu- 
ously, and beyond all possibiHty of mistake ; so that strangers 
could single them out at once as the heirs of beauty, that, 
according to veritable pictures and true traditions, had been an 
unalienable gift from nature to that family ever since it bore 
the name. For the last three generations none of that house 
had ever reached even the meridian of life — and those of 
whom we now speak had from childhood been orphans. Tet 
how joyous and free were they one and all, and how often 
from this cell did evening hoar their holy harmonies, as the 
Five united together with voice, harp, and dulcimer, till the 
stars themselves rejoiced ! — One morning, Louisa, who loved 
the dewy dawn, was met bewildered in her mind, and per- 
fectly astray — with no symptom of having been suddenly 
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alarmed or terrified — but with an uarecognising emiie, and 
eyes scarcely changed in their expression, although they knew 
not — but rarely — on whom they looked. It was but a few 
months till she died — and Adelaide was laughing carelessly 
on her sister's funeral day — and asked why mourning should 
be worn at a marriage, and a plumed hearse sent to take away 
the bride. Fairest of Gkid's creatures ! can it be that thou 
art still alive? Not with cherubs smiling round thy knees — 
not walking in the free realms of earth and heaven with thy 
husband — the noble youth, who loved thee from thy childhood 
when himself a child ; but oh ! that such misery can be be- 
neath the sun — shut up in some narrow cell perhaps — no one 
knows where — whether in this thy native kingdom, or in 
some foreign land — with those hands manacled — a demon- 
light in eyes once most angehcal — and ringing through un- 
distinguishable days and nights imaginary shriekings and 
yellings in thy poor distracted brain ! — Down went the ship 
with all her crew in which Percy sailed; — the sabre must 
have been in the hand of a skilful swordsman that in one of 
the Spanish battles hewed Sholto down ; and the gentle 
Kichai-d, whose soul — while he possessed it clearly — was for 
ever among the sacred hooka, although too long he was as a 
star vainly sought for in a cloudy region, yet did for a short 
time starlike reappear — and on his death-bed he knew ue, 
and the other mortal creatures weeping beside him, and that 
there was One who died to save sinners. 

Let us away — let us away from this overpowering place — 
and make our escape from such unendurable sadness. Ts this 
fit celebration of merry May-day? Is this the spirit in which 
we ought to look over the bosom of the earth, all teeming 
with buds and flowers just as man's heart should be teeming- 
— and why not onre — with hopes and joys ? Tet beautiiiil as 
this May-day is — and all the country round which it so 
tenderly illumines, we came not hither, a solitary pilgiim 
from our distant home, to indulge ourself in a joyful happi- 
ness. No, hither came we pui'posejy to mourn among the 
scenes which in boyhood we seldom beheld through tears. 
And therefore have we chosen the gayest day of all the year, 
when all life is rejoicing, from the grasshopper among our feet 
to the lark in the cloud. Melancholy, and not mirth, doth h». 
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hoj>e to find, who aftei' a life of wandering — and maybe not 
wi-tliout sorrow — comes back to gaze on the banks and braes 
wlxereon, to his eyes, once grew the flowers of Paradise. 
Flowers of Paradise are ye still — ^for, praise be to Heaven ! 
the sense of beauty is still strong within us — and methinks 
we could feel the beauty of this scene though our heart were 
broten. 
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CHAPTER I. 

We have often exposed the narrowness and weakness of that 
dogma, so pertinaciously adhered to by persons of cold hearts 
and limited understandings, that Religion is not a fit theme 
for poetical genius, and that Sacred Poetry is beyond the 
powers of uninspired man. We do not know that the grounds 
on which that dogma stands have ever been formally stated 
by any writer but Samuel Johnson ; and therefore with all 
respect, nay, veneration, for his memory, we shall now shortly 
examine his statement, which, though, as we think, altogether 
unsatisfactory and sophistical, is yet a splendid specimen of 
false reasoning, and therefore worthy of being exposed and 
overthrown. Dr Johnson was not often utterly wrong in his 
mature and considerate judgments respecting any subject 
of paramount importance to the virtue and happiness of man- 
kind. He was a good and wise being; but sometimes he did 
grievously err ; and never more so than in his vain endeavour 
to exclude from the province of poetry its noblest, highest, 
and holiest domain. Shut the gates of Heaven against Poetry, 
and her flights along this earth will be feebler and lower, — 
her wings clogged and heavy by the attraction of matter, — 
and her voice — ^like that of the caged lark, so different from 
its hymning when lost to sight in the sky — will fail to call 
forth the deepest responses from the sanctuary of our spirit 

" Let no pious ear be offended," says Johnson, " if I ad- 
vance, in opposition to many authorities, that poetical devotion 
cannot often please. The doctrines of religion may indeed be 
defended in a didactic poem ; and he who has the happy 
power of arguing in verse, will not lose it because his subject 
is sacred. A poet may describe the beauty and the grandeur 
of nature, the flowers of spring and the harvests of autumn, 
the vicissitudes of the tide and the revolutions of the sky, and 
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praise his Maker in lines whicli no reader shall lay aside. Tlie 
subject of the disputation is not piety, but the motives to 
piety ; that of the description is not God, but the works of 
Ood. Contemplative piety, or the interconrse between God 
and the human soul, cannot be poeticai, Man admitted to 
implore the mercy of his Creator, and plead the merits of his 
Iteedemet, is already in a higher state than poetry cau confer. 
" The essence of poetry is invention ; such invention as, by 
jirodnoing something unexpected, snrprises and delights. 
The topics of devotion are few, and being few are universally 
Vknown : bnt few as they are, they can be made no more ; 
^KChey can receive no grace from novelty of sentiment, and 
HW«ry little fi-om novelty of expression. Poetry pleases by 
^^BxhibitJng an idea more grateful in the mind than things 
"theniBelves afford. This effect proceeds from the display of 
"tliOBe parts of nature which attract, and the concealment of 
"those that repel, the imagination ; but religion must be shown 
aa it 18 ; suppression and addition equally corrupt it ; and 
such aa it is, it is known already. From poetry the reader 
justly expects, and from good poetry always obtains, the en- 
largement of his comprehension and the elevation of his fancy ; 
but this is rarely to be hoped by Christians from metrical 
devotion. Whatever is great, desirable, or tremendous, is 
oompriaed in the name of the Supreme Being. Omnipotence 
cannot be exalted ; Infinity cannot be amplified ; Perfection 
cannot be improved. 

" The employments of pious meditation are faith, thanksgiving, 
repentance, and supplication. Faith, invariably uniform, cannot 
be invested by fancy with decorations. Thanksgiving, though 
the most joyful of all holy effusions, yet addressed to a Being 
without passions, is confined to a few modes, and is to be felt 
rather than expressed. Repentance, trembhng in the presence 
of the Judge, is not at leisure for cadences and epithets. 
Supplication to man may diffuse itself through many topics of 
- persnasion ; but suppUcation to God can only cry for mercy. 
" Of sentiments purely religious, it will be found that the 
aost simple expression is the most sublime. Poetry loses its 
e and its power, because it is applied to the decoration of 
lomething more excellent than itself All that pious verse 
1 do is to help the memoiy and delight the ear, and for 
ise purposes it nray be very riseful ; but it supplies nothing 
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to the mind. The ideas of Christian Theology are too simple 
for eloquence, too sacred for fiction, and too majestic for 
ornament ; to recommend them by tropes and figures, is to 
magnify by a concave mirror the sidereal hemisphere." 

Here Dr Johnson confesses that sacred subjects are not un- 
fit — that they are fit — ^for didactic and descriptive poetry. 
Now, this is a very wide and comprehensive admission ; and 
being a right, and natural, and just admission, it cannot but 
strike the thoughtful reader at once as destructive of the 
great dogma by which Sacred Poetry is condemned. The 
doctrines of Beligion may be defended, he allows, in a didactic 
poem — and, pray, how can they be defended xmless they are 
also expounded ? And how can they be expounded without 
being steeped, as it were, in religious feeling ? Let such a 
poem be as didactic as can possibly be imagined, still it must 
be pervaded by the very spirit of religion — and that spirit, 
breathing throughout the whole, must also be firequently ex- 
pressed, vividly, and passionately, and profoundly, in particu- 
lar passages ; and if so, must it not be, in the strictest sense, 
a Sacred poem ? 

"But," says Dr Johnson, "the subject of the disputation 
is not piety, but the motives to piety." Why introduce the 
word " disputation," as if it characterised justly and entirely 
all didactic poetry ? And who ever heard of an essential dis- 
tinction between piety, and motives to piety? Mr James 
Montgomery, in a very excellent Essay prefixed to that most 
interesting collection, " The Christian Poet," well observes, 
that " motives to piety must be of the nature of piety, other- 
wise they could never incite to it — ^the precepts and sanctions 
of the Gospel might as well be denied to be any part of the 
Gospel." And, for our own parts, we scarcely know what 
piety is, separated from its motives — or how, so separated, it 
could be expressed in words at all. 

With regard, again, to descriptive poetry, the argument, if 
argument it may be called, is still more lame and impotent. 
" A poet," it is said, " may describe the beauty and the gran- 
deur of nature, the flowers of the spring and the harvests of 
autumn, the vicissitudes of the tide and the revolutions of the 
sky, and praise his Maker in lines which no reader shall lay 
aside." Most true he may ; but then we are told, " the sub- 
ject of the description is not God, but the works of God I " 
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Al^si ! what trifling — wljat uiiserable trifling is this I In the 
w-iDx-lis of God, &01I is felt to be by us His creatures, whom He 
'las spiritually endowed. We cannot look on them, even in 
•^ui" le.ist elevated moods, without some shadow of love or 
'^^ve ; in onr most elevated moods, we gaze on them with 
*"^ligiou. By the very constitution of our intelligence, the 
•effects speak of the cauee. We are led by nature up to 
**atvire'8 God. The Bible is not the only revelation — there is 
^■*iotlier — dimmer but not less divine — for eurely the works 
^■•■e as the words of God. No great poet, in describing the 
Sloiies and beauties of the external world, is forgetful of the 
^^Sigtence and attributes of the Most High. That thought, 
^*3d that feeling, aniraate all his strains ; and though he dare 
_ **<Jt to describe Him the Ineffable, he cannot prevent his 
^U^^«Btry from being beautifully coloured by devotion, tinged by 
B^-K^iety — in its essence it is religious. 

^^ Id appears, then, that the qualifications or reBtrictiona 

"^Vith which Dr Johnson is willing to allow that there may be 
*3.idactio and descriptive sacred poeti'y, are wholly unmean- 
* *ig, and made to depend on distinctions which have no ex- 
*.etence. 

Of narrative poetry of a sacred kind, Mr Montgomery well 
irks, Johnson makes no mention, except it be implicated 
ith the statement, that " the ideas of Christian Theology 
Te too sacred for fiction — a sentiment more just than the 
B».dniirers of Milton and Klopstock are willing to admit, with- 
out almost plenary indulgence in favour of these great, but 
tnoi infalhble authorities." Here Mr Montgomery expreSHca 
^imaelf very cautiously — perhaps rather too much so — for he 
leaves us in the dark about his own belief. But this we do 
■not hesitate to say, that though there is great danger of 
wrong being dona to the ideas of Christian theology by 
poetry — a wrong which must be moat painful to the whole 
inner being of a Christian ; yet that there seems no necessity 
«f such a wrong, and that a great poet, guarded by awe, and 
■W, and iove, may move his wings unblamed, and to the 
Eloiy of God, even among the roost awful sanctities of his 
si'ii. These sanctities may be too awful for " fiction " — bu 
fiction is not the word here, any more than disputation wa 
tte word there. Substitute for it the word poetry ; and ther _ 
'^fleeting on that of Isaiah and of David, conversant with the 
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Holy of Holies, we feel that it need not profane those other 
sanctities, if it be, like its subject, indeed diyine. True, that 
those bards were inspired — with them 

" the name 



Of prophet and of poet was the same ;*' 

but still, the power in the soul of a great poet, not in that 
highest of senses inspired, is, we may say it, of the same 
kind — ^inferior but in degree ; for religion itself is always an 
inspiration. It is felt to be so in the prose of holy men — 
Why not in their poetry ? 

If these views be just, and we have expressed them 
"boldly, yet humbly" — all that remains to be set aside of Dr 
Johnson's argument is, " that contemplative piety, or the in- 
tercourse between God and man, cannot be poetical. Man 
admitted to implore the mercy of his Creator, and plead the 
meiits of his Eedeemer, is already in a higher state than 
poetry can confer." 

There is something very fine and true in the sentiment 
here ; but the sentiment is only true in some cases, not in all. 
There are different degrees in the pious moods of the most 
pious spirit that ever sought communion with its God and its 
Saviour. Some of these are awe-struck and speechless. That 
line, 

" Come, then, expressive silence, muse his praise !*' 

denies the power of poetry to be adequate to adoration, while 
the line itself is most glorious poetry. The temper even of 
our fallen spirits may be too divine for any words. Then the 
creature kneels mute before his Maker. But are there not 
other states of mind in which we feel ourselves drawn near to 
God, when there is no such awful speechlessness laid upon 
us — but when, on the contrary, our tongues are loosened, and 
the heart that bums within will speak ? Will speak, perhaps, 
in song — in the inspiration of our piety breathing forth hymns 
and psalms — ^poetry indeed — ^if there be poetry on this earth ? 
Why may we not say that the spirits of just men made per- 
fect — almost perfect, by such visitations from heaven — ^wiU 
break forth — " rapt, inspired," into poetry which may be 
called holy, sacred, divine ? 

We feel as if treading on forbidden ground — and there- 
fore speak reverently ; but still we do not fear to say, that 
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l>etween that highest state of contemplative piety which must 
fce mute, down to that lowest state of the same feeling which 
evanishes and blends into mere human emotion as between 
oreature and creature, there are infioite degrees of emotion 
'^hicb may be all embodied, without offence, in words — and if 
so embodied, with sincerity and haraility, will be poetry, and 
^poetry too of the most beautiful and affecting kind. 

" Man, admitted to implore the mercy of his Creator, and 
plead the merits of bis Redeemer, is already in a higher state 
■than poetry can confer," Most trae, indeed. Bui, though 
poetry did rot confer that higher state, poetry may neverthe- 
less, in some measure and to some degree, breathe audibly 
»ome of the emotions which constitute its blessedness ; poetry 
»nay even help. the soul to ascend to those celestial heights ; 
"because poetry may prepare it, and dispose it to expand itself, 
and open itself out to the highest and holiest influences of 
xeligion ; for poetry there may be inspired directly from the 
B. Afford of God, using the language and strong in the spirit 
^fef that word — unexistent but for the Old and the New Testa- 
Hnent. 

^ We agree with Mr Montgomery, that the sum of Dr John- 
eon's argument amounts to this — that contemplative piety, or 
"the intercourse between God and the human soul, cannot be 
jjoetical. But here we at once ask ourselves, what does he 
mean by poetical ? " The essence of poetry," he says, " is 
invention — such invention as, by producing something unex- 
pected, surprises and delights." Here, again, there is con- 
insion and sophistry. There is much high and noble poetry 
of which invention, such invention as is here spoken of, is not 
the essence. Devotional poetry is of that character. Who 
■woald require something unexpected and surprising in a 
strain of thanksgiving, repentance, or supplication ? Such 
feelings as these, if rightly expressed, may eialt or prostrate 
the soul, without much — without any aid from the imagina- 
tion — except in as far as the imagination will work under the 
power of every great emotion that does not absolutely con- 
fonnd mortal beings, and humble them down even below the 
Tery dust. There may be " no grace from novelty of senti- 
r meDt," and " very little from novelty of expression " — to use 
iDr Johnson's words — for it is neither grace nor novelty that 
Btiie spirit of the poet is seeking — " the strain we hear is of a 
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higher mood ; " and " few as the topics of devotion may 
(but are they few ?) and " iiniversaliy known," they an 
conameDBurate — ^nay, far more than commensurate, with tfc^ 
whole power of the soul — never can they become unaffectic»^ 
while it is our lot to die ; — even from the bpa of ordinary mexJ^ 
the words that flow on such topics flow effectually, if they are 
earnest, simple, and sincere ; but from the Ups of genius, in- 
spired by rehgion, who shall dare to say that, on audi topics, 
words have not flowed that are fell to be poetry almost worthy 
of the Celestial Ardours around the Throne, and by theif 
majesty to " link us to the radiant angels," than whom we 
were made but a little lower, and with whom we may, when 
time shall be no more, be equalled in heaven? 

We do not hesitate to say, that Dr Johuson's doctrine of 
the effect of poetry is wholly false. If it do indeed please, by 
exhibiting an idea more grateful to the mind than things 
themselves afford, that is only because the things themselves 
are imperfect — more so than suits the aspirations of a spirit, 
always aspiring, because immortal, to a higher ephere — a 
higher order of being. But when God himself is, with all 
awe and reverence, made tVie subject of song — then it is the 
office — the sacred office of poetry — not to exalt the subject, 
but to exalt the soul that contemplates it. That poetry can 
do, else why does human nature gloiy in the " Paradise 
Lost ? " 

" Whatever is great, desirable, or tremendous, is compiised 
in the name of the Supreme Being. Omnipotence cannot be 
exalted — Infinity cannot be amplified — Perfection cannot bo 
improved." Should not this go to prohibit all speech — all 
discourse — all serraons concerning the divine attribut«e ? 
Immersed as they are in matter, our souls wax dull, and the 
attributes of the Deity are but as mere names. Those attri- 
bntes cannot, indeed, be exalted by poetry. " The perfection 
of God cannot bo improved " — nor was it worthy of so wise 
a man so to speak ; but while the Creator abideth in His ovra 
incomprehensible Being, the creature, too willing to orawl 
blind and hoodwinked along the earth, Uke a woi-m, may be 
raised by the voice of the charmer, " some sweet singer of 
Israel," from his slimy track, and suddenly be made to soar 
on wings up into the ether. 

Would Dr JohnKf)n have declared the uselessaess of Na( 
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Theoli^y ? On the Bame gi'ouiid he raiist liave done bo, to 
preserve conaiBtency in his doctiine. Do we, by exploring 
wisdom, and power, and goodness, io all animate and inani- 
mate creation, exalt Omnipotence, amplify infinity, or improve 
perfection ? We become ourselves exalted by such divine 
contemplations — by knowing the stnictme of a rose-leaf or of 
an inaect's wing. We are reminded of what, alas ! we too 
often forget, and exclaim, " Our Father which art in Heaven, 
lifcllowed be thy name 1 " And wldle Bcience explores, may 
not poetry celebrate the glories and the mercies of our God ? 
The argument against which we contend gets weaker and 
■weaker as it proceeds — the gross mJsconceptioa of the nature 
of poetry on which it is founded becomes more and more 
glariug — the paradoxes, dealt out as confidently as if they 
■were self-evident trntha, more and more rep^ulsive alike to our 
ieeliogs and our understandings. " The employments of pious 
meditatiou are faith, thanksgiving, repentance, and supplica- 
tion. Faith, invariably uniform, cannot be invested by fancy 
wth decorations. Thanksgiving, though the most joyful of 
»U Iioly effusions, yet addressed to a Being superior to ns, 
is confined to a few modes, and is to be felt rather than ex- 
pressed. Repentance, trembling in the presence of the Judge, 
is not at leisure for cadences and epithets. Supplication to 
men may diffuse itself through many topics of persuasion ; 
but supplication to God can only cry for mercy." What a 
vain attempt authoritatively to impose upon the common sense 
of mankind 1 Faith is not invariably uniform. To preserve it 
unwavering — unquaking — to save it from lingering or from 
sudden death — is the most difficult service to which the frail 
spirit — frail even in its greatest strength — is called eveiy day 
— every hour — of this troubled, peiplexing, agitating, and 
often most unintelligible life 1 " Liberty of will," saya Jeremy 
Taylor, " is lake the motion of a magnetic needle towards the 
north, full of trembling and uncertainty till it be fixed in the 
beloved point ; it wavers as long as it is free, and is at rest 
when it can choose no more, It is humility and truth to 
allow to man this liberty ; and, therefore, for this we may lay 
our faces in the dust, and confess that our dignity and excel- 
lenoe suppose misery, and are imperfection, but the instrument 
and capacity of all duty and all virtue." Happy he whose 
fiuth is finally " fixed in the beloved point 1 " But even of 
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that faith, what hinders the poet whom it has blessed to sing ? 
While, of its tremblings, and veerings, and variations, why 
may not the poet, whose faith has experienced, and still may 
experience them all, breathe many a melancholy and monmfiil 
lay, assuaged, ere the close, by the descent of peace ? 

Thanksgiving, it is here admitted, is the " most joyful of all 
holy efbsions ; '' and the admission is sufficient to prove that 
it cannot be " confined to a few modes." ** Out of the fulness 
of the heart the tongue speaketh; " and though at times the 
heart will be too full for speech, yet as often even the coldest 
lips prove eloquent in gratitude — ^yea, the very dumb do 
speak — nor, in excess of joy, know the miracle that has been 
wrought upon them by the power of their own mysterious and 
high enthusiasm. 

That ** repentance, trembling in the presence of the Judge, 
should not be at leisure for cadences and epithets," is in one 
respect true ; but nobody supposes that during such moments 
— or hours — poetry is composed ; and surely when they have 
passed away, which they must do, and the mind is left free to 
meditate upon them, and to recall them as shadows of the 
past, there is . nothing to prevent them from being steadily 
and calmly contemplated, and depictured in somewhat soft- 
ened and altogether endurable light, so as to become proper 
subjects even of poetry — that is, proper subjects of such ex- 
pression as human nature is prompted to clothe with all its 
emotions, as soon as they have subsided, after a swell or a 
storm, into a calm, either placid altogether, or still bearing 
traces of the agitation that has ceased, and have left the 
whole being self-possessed, and both capable and desirous of 
indulging itself in an after-emotion at once melancholy and 
sublime. Then, repentance will not only be " at leisure for 
cadences and epithets," but cadences and epithets will of 
themselves move harmonious numbers, and give birth, if 
genius as well as piety be there, to religious poetry. Ca- 
dences and epithets are indeed often sought for with care, 
and pains, and ingenuity; but they often come unsought; 
and never more certainly and more easily than when the mind 
recovers itself from some oppressive mood, and, along with a 
certain sublime sadness, is restored to the full possession of 
powers that had for a short severe season been overwhelmed, 
but afterwards look back, in very inspiration, on the feelings 
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that during their height were nearly unendurable, and then 
unfit fur any outward and palpable form. The criminal trem- 
bling at the bar of an earthly tribnnal, and with remorse and 
repentance receiving bis doom, might, in like manner, be 
wholly unable to net his emotions to the measures of speech ; 
but when recovered from the shock hy pardon, or reprieve, or 
BubmisBion, is there any reason why he shoald not calmly 
recall the miseries and the prostration of spirit attendant on 
tliat hour, and give them touching and pathetic expreHsion ? 

" Supplication to man may diffuse itself through many topics 
of persuasion ; but supplication to God can only cry for 
mercy," And in that cry we say that there may be poetry ; 
for the God of Mercy suffers his creatures to approach his 
throne in supplication, with words which they have learned 
■when supplicating one another ; and the feeling of being for- 
given, which we are graciously permitted to believe may 
follow supplication, and spring from it, may vent itself in 
Baany varioos and most affecting forms of speech. Men will 
supphoate God in many other words besides those of doubt 
and of despair ; hope will mingle with prayer ; and hope, as 
it glows, and bums, and expands, will speak in poetry — else 
poetty there is none proceeding from any of our most sacred 
passions. 

Dr Johnson says, " Of sentiments purely religious, it will 
be found that the most simple expression is the most suhUme. 
Poetry loses its lustre and its power, because it is applied to 
the decoration of something more excellent than itself," 
Here he had in bis mind the most false notions of poetry, 
which he had evidently imagined to be an art despisiag sim- 
plicity — whereas simplicity is its very soul. Simple expres- 
sion, he truly says, is in religion most suhhme — and why 
should not poetry he simple in its expression? Is it not 
always 80 — when the mood of mind it expresses is simple, 
concise, and strong, and collected into one great emotion? 
Bat he uses— as we see — the terms "lustre" and "decora- 
tioiJ " — as if poetry necessarily, by its very nature, was always 
ambitions and ornate ; whereas we all know, that it is often 
in all its glory direct and simple as the language of very 
ohildiood, and for that reason sublime. 

With such false notions of poetry, it is not to he wondered 
at that Dr Johnson, enlightened man as he was, should have 
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oonoluded his argument with this absurdity — " The ideuB of 
Chriatiaii theology are too simple for eloquence, too sacred for 
fiction, and too majestic for ornament ; to recommend tliem 
by tropes and figures, is to magnify by a concave mirror the 
sidereal hemisphere." No, Simple as they are— on them 
have been bestowed, and by them awakened, the highest 
strains of eloquence — and here we hail the shade of Jeremy 
Taylor alone — one of the highest that ever soared from earth 
to heaven ; aaored as they aie, they have not been desecrated 
by the fictions — bo to call them — of John Milton ; majestic as 
are the heavens, their majesty has not been lowered by the 
ornaments that the rich genius of the old English divines has 
so profusely hung around them, like dewdropa glistening on 
the frnitage of the Tree of Life. Tropes and figures are 
nowhere more numerous and refulgent than in the Scriptures 
themselves, from Isaiah to St John ; and, magnificent as are 
the " sidereal heavens " when the eye looks aloft, they are 
not to our eyes less so, nor leas lovely, when reflected in the 
bosom of a still lake or the slumbering ocean. 

This statemeut of facts destroys at once all Dr Johnson's 
splendid sophistry — splendid at first sight — but on closer 
inspection a mere haae, mist, or smoke, illuminated by an 
artificial lustre. How far more truly, and how far more sub- 
limely, does Milton, " that mighty orb of song," speak of his 
own divine gift — the gift of Poetry 1 " These abilities are 
the inspired gift of God, rarely bestowed, and are of power to 
inbreed and cherish in a great people the seeds of virtue and 
public civility ; to allay the perturbation of the mind, and set 
the affections to a light tune ; to celebrate in glorious and 
lofty hymns the throne and equipage of God's Almightiness^ 
and what he suffers to be wrought with high providence in 
his Church ; to sing victorious agonies of Martyrs and Saints, 
tlie deeds and triumphs of just and pious nations, doing vali- 
antly through faith against the enemies of Christ ; to deplore 
the general relapse of kingdoms and states from virtue and 
God's true worship. Lastly, whatsoever in religion is holy 
and sublime, and in virtue amiable or gi-ave ; whatsoever hath 
passion, or admiration in all the changes of that which ia- 
called fortune from without, or the wily subtleties and reflec- 
tions of men's thoughts from within ; all these things, with a 
solid and treatable smoothness, to paint out and d 
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' Teaching over the whole book of morality and virtne, through 
all instanceB of example, with such delight to those, especially 
of soft and delioious temper, who will not bo moch as look 
upon Truth herself unless they see her elegantly dressed ; that, 
whereas the patlis of honesty and good life that appear now 
rugged and difficult, appear to all men easy and pleasant, 
though they were rugged aad difficult indeed." 

It is not easy to believe that no great broad lights have 
been thrown on the myeteriee of men's minds since the days 
of the great poets, moralists, and metaphysicians of the ancient 
world. We seem to feel more profoundly than they — to see, 
as it were, into a new world. The things of that world are of 
Bnch surpassing worth, that in certain awe-stmck moods we 
regard them as almost above the province of Poetrj'. Since 
the revelation of Christianity, all moral thought has been . 
eancltfied by Religion, Religion has given it a purity, a 
solemnity, a sublimity, whicli, even among the noblest of the 
heathen, we shall look for in vain. The knowledge that 
shone but by fits and dimly on the eyes of Socrates and Plato, 
"that rolled in vain to find the light," has descended over 
many lands into "the huts where poor men lie " — and thoughts 
are familiar there, beneath the low and smoky roofs, higher 
fer than ever flowed from the lips of Grecian sage meditating 
among the magnificence of his pillared temples. The whole 
condition and character of the Human Being, in Christian 
countries, has been raised up to a loftier elevation ; and he 
may be looked at in the face without a sense of degradation, 
even when he wears the aspect of poverty and distress. 
Since that Religion was given us, and not before, has been 
felt the meaning of that sublime expression — The Brotherhood 
of Man. 

Yet it is just as true that there is as much misery and 
Buffering in Christendom — nay, far more of them all — than 
troubled and tore men's hearts during the reign of all those 
superstdtions and idolatries. But with what different feelings 
IS it all thought of — spoken of — looked at — alleviated — re- 
pented — expiated — atoned for — now! In the olden time, 
Buoh was the prostration of the " million," that it was only 
when seen in high places that even Guilt and Sin were felt to 
be appalling; — Remorse was the privilege of Kings and 
Princes — and the Furies shook their scourges hut before the 
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eyes of the high-born, whose crimes had brought eclipse across 
the ancestral glories of some ancient line. 

But we now know that there is but one origin from which 
flow all disastrous issues, alike to the king and the beggar. 
It is sin that does " with the lofty equalise the low ; " and 
the same deep-felt community of guilt and groans which ren- 
ders Religion awful, has given to poetry in a lower degree 
something of the same character — ^has made it far more pro- 
foundly tender, more overpoweringly pathetic, more humane 
and thoughtful far, more humble as well as more high, like 
Christian Charity more comprehensive ; nay, we may say, like 
Christian Faith, felt by those to whom it is given to be from 
on high; and if not utterly destroyed, darkened and miserably 
weakened by a wicked or vicious life. 

We may affirm, then, that as human nature has been so 
greatly purified and elevated by the Christian Religion, 
Poetry, which deals with human nature in all its dearest and 
most intimate concerns, must have partaken of that purity 
and that elevation — and that it may now be a far holier and 
more sacred inspiration, than when it was fabled to be the 
gift of ApoUo and the Muses. We may not circumscribe its 
sphere. To what cerulean heights shall not the wing of 
Poetry soar? Into what dungeon-gloom shall she not de- 
scend ? If such be her powers and privileges, shall she not 
be the servant and minister of Religion ? 

If from moral fictions of life Religion be altogether excluded, 
ttien it would indeed be a waste of words to show that they 
must be worse than worthless. They must be, not imperfect 
merely, but false ; and not false merely, but calumnious against 
human nature. The agonies of passion fling men down to 
the dust on their knees, or smite them motionless as stone 
statues, sitting alone in their darkened chambers of despair. 
But sooner or later, all eyes, all hearts, look for comfort to 
God. The coldest metaphysical analyst could not avoid that, 
in his sage enumeration of " each particular hair " that is 
twisted and untwisted by him into a sort of moral tie ; and 
surely the impassioned and philosophical poet will not, dare 
not, for the spirit that is within him, exclude that from his 
elegies, his hymns, and his songs, which, whether moumftd 
or exulting, are inspired by the life-long, life-deep conviction, 
that all the greatness of the present is but for the future — that 
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the praiseB of this pasBing eartli are worthy of Ids lyre only 
because it is OTershadowed by the eternal heavens. 

But though the total exoloeion of Eeligion from Poetry 
aspiring to be a picture of the Efe or soul of man, be mani- 
festly defltniotive of its very essence — how, it may be aaked, 
Bha,ll we set bounds to this spirit — ^how shall we limit it — 
meo-sure it — and accuetom it to the onrb of critical control ? 
If Religion be indeed all-in-all, and theve are few who openly 
deny it, most we, nevertheless, deal with it only in allusion — 
hint it aa if we were half afraid of its spirit, half ashamed — 
and cunningly contrive to save our credit as ChriBtiaas, with- 
out subjecting ourselves to the condemnation of critics, whose 
Bcom, even in this enlightened age, has — the more is the pity 
— even by men conscious of their genius and virtue, been 
feared as more fatal than death ? 

No : Let there be no compromise between false taste and 
true Beligion. Better to be condemned by all the periodical 
publications in Great Britain than your own oonsoience. Let 
tke dunce, with diseased spleen, who edits one obscure Re- 
view, rsvile and rail at yon to his heart's discontent, iu hollow 
Ifiague with hie black-biled brother, who, sickened by your 
sncoasB, has long laboured in vaiu to edit another, still more 
Tinpubliahable — ^but do you hold the even tenor of your way, 
asBnrsd that the beauty which nature, and the Lord of nature, 
have revealed to your eyes and your heart, when sown abroad 
'iill nnt be suffered to perish, but wUl have everlasting life. 
Ifoarbooks— humble and nn pretending though they be — yet 
liBfe imd there a page not uninspired by the spirit of Truth, 
and Faith, and Hope, and Charity— that is, by Eeligion— will 
he held up before the ingle ligbt, close to the eyes of the 
pi^ns patriarch, sitting with his children's children round his 
kiiBea— nor will any one sentiment, chastened by that fire that 
tempers the aacred IjuVb that bind together the brotherhood 
pftuan, escape the solemn search of a soul, simple and strong 
in ita Bible-taught wisdom, and happy to feel and own com- 
""iDion of holy thought with one unknown — even perhaps 
"7 name — who although dead yet speaketh — and, without 
superstition, is numbered among the saints of that lowly 
hongehold. 

He who knows that he writes in the fear of God and in the 
wve of mau, will not arrest the thoughts that flow from his 
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pen, because he knows that they may — will be — ^insolted and 
profaned by the name of cant, and he himself held up as a 
hypocrite. In some hands, ridicule is indeed a terrible wea- 
pon. It is terrible in the hands of indignant genius, branding 
the audacious forehead of falsehood or pollution. But ridicule 
in the hands either of cold-blooded or infariated Malice, is ^sk.£ 
harmless as a birch-rod in the palsied fingers of a superan- — j- 
nuated beldam, who in her blear-eyed dotage has lost her rxi^i 
school. The Bird of Paradise might float in the sunshine un- — ^' 
harmed all its beautiful life long, although all the sportsmen 
of Cockaigne were to keep firing at the star-like plumage 
during the Christmas holydays of a thousand years. 

We never are disposed not to enjoy a religious spirit in 
metiioal composition, but when induced to suspect that it is 
not sincere ; and then we turn away from the hypocrite, just 
as we do from a pious pretender in the intercourse of life. 
Shocking it is, indeed, to see " fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread ;'' nor have we words to express our disgust and 
horror at the sight of fools, not rushing in among those awfbl 
sanctities before which angels vail their faces with 
wings, but mincing in, with red slippers and flowered dress- 
ing-gowns — wduld-be fashionables, with crow-quills in hands 
like those of milliners, and rings on their fingers — ^afterwards 
extending their notes into Sacred Poems for the use of the 
public — ^penny-a-liners, reporting the judgments of Provideni 
as they would the procee(Ungs of a police court. 
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The distiDotive character of poetry, it has been said, and 
credited almost univeraally, is to please. That they who have 
etudied the laws of thought and passion Bhonld have suffered 
themselves to be deluded by an unmeaning word is mortify- 
ing enough ; but it is more than luortifj'ing — it perplexes 
and confounds — to think that poets themselves, and poets too 
of tbe highest order, have declared the same degrading belief 
of what is the scope and tendency, the end and aim of their 
own divine art — forsooth, to please ! Pleasure is no more tlie 
end of poetry, than it is the end of knowledge, or of virtue, or 
of religion, or of this world. The end of poetry is pleasure, 
delight, iustniction, expansion, elevation, honour, glory, hap- 
piness here and hereafter, or it is nothing. Is the end of 
" Paradise Lost " to please ? Is the end of Dante's Divine 
Comedy to please? Is tbe end of the Psalms of David to 
please ? Or of the songs of Isaiah ? Yet it is probable liat 
poetry has often been injured or vitiated by having been 
written in tbe spirit of this creed. It relieved poets from tie 
burden of their duty — from the responsibility of their endow- 
ments — from the oonsoience that is in genius. We suspect 
that this doctrine has borne especially hard on all sacred 
poetry, disinclined poets to devoting their genius to it — and 
consigned, if not to oblivion, to neglect, much of what is 
great in that magnificent walk. For if the masters of the 
Holy Harp are to strike it but to please — if their high inspira- 
tions are to be deadened and dragged down by the prevalent 
power of such a mean and unworthy aim — they will either be 
contented to awaken a few touching tones of " those strains 
tiat once did sweet in Zion glide" — unvrilling to prolong 
1 deepen them into the diapason of praise — or they will 
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deposit their lyre within the gloom of the sanotoarj, and 1^ 
leave una wakened " the soul of music sleepins: on its I " _^ 
stnngs. 

All arguments, or rather objections to, sacred poetry, dis 
solve as you internally look at them, like unabiding mist- I \^^ 
shapes, or rather like imagined mirage where no mirage is, l^t^ 
but the mind itself makes ocular deceptions for its own m'-^^ 
amusement. By sacred poetry is mostly meant Scriptural; %i\^ 
but there are, and always have been, conceited and callouB 1 \^ 
critics, who would exclude all religious feelings from poetry, ^^ 

and indeed from prose too, compendiously calling them alX 
cant. Had such criticasters been right, all great nation^ 
would not have so gloried in their great bards. Poetry, i^ 
is clear, embraces all we can experience ; and every higb-^ 
impassioned, imaginative, intellectual, and moral state o^^ 
being becomes religious before it passes away, provided it l^^^S* 
left free to seek the empyrean, and not adstricted to the glebe^^^ 
by some severe slavery of condition, which destroys the desii 
of ascent by the same inexorable laws that palsy the power, 
and reconcile the toilers to the doom of the dust. If all the 
states of being that poetry illustrates do thus tend, of their 
own accord, towards religious elevation, all high poetry must 
be religious ; and so it is, for its whole language is breathing 
of a life '' above the smoke and stir of this dim spot which 
men call earth ; '^ and the feelings, impulses, motives, aspi- 
rations, obligations, duties, privileges, which it shadows 
forth or embodies, enveloping them in solemn shade or attrac- 
tive light, are all, directly or indirectly, manifestly or secretly, 
allied with the sense of the immortality of the soul, and the 
belief of a future state of reward and retribution. Extinguish 
that sense and that belief in a poet's soul, and he may hang 
up his harp. 

Among the great living poets, Wordsworth is the one whose 
poetry is to us the most inexplicable — with all our reverence 
for his transcendent genius, we do not fear to say the most 
open to the most serious charges — on the score of its religion. ^^ ^1 
From the first line of the *' Lyrical Ballads " to the last of 
" The Excursion" — it is avowedly one system of thought and 
feeling, embracing his experiences of human life, and his 
meditations on the moral government of this world. The 
human heart — the human mind — the human soul — to use his 




f^n fine words — is " the haunt and main region of his song," ' 
There are few, perhaps none of our affections — lOBiog that 
term in its largest senae — which have not been either slightly 
touched npoo, or fully treated, by Wordsworth. In his 
poetiy, therefore, we behold an image of what, to his eye, 
appears to be human life. Is there, or is there not, some 
great and lamentable defect in that image, marring both the 
truth and beauty of the representation ? We think there is — ■ 
and that it lies in his Eeligion. 

In none of Wordsworth's poetry, previoua to his " Excur- 
sion," is there any allusion made, except of the most tiivial 
and transient kind, to Revealed Eehgion. He certainly can- 
not be called a Cliristian poet. The hopes that lie beyond 
the grave — and the many holy and awful feelings in which 
on earth these hopes are enshrined and fed, are rarely if ever 
part of the character of any of the persons — male or female — 
It young — brought before us in hia beautiful Pastorals, 
^t all the most interesting and affecting ongoings of this . 
' delineated — and innumerable of course 
. which, had the thoughts and feelinge 
■ revealed religion been in Wordsworth's heart during the 
a of inspiration — and he often has written like a man 
—they must have found espreaaion in hia atrains ; 
e peraonages, humble or high, that figure in liis repre- 
ttitatioUB, would have been, in their joys or their sorrows, 
jheir temptations and their trials, Christians. But most as- 
iKdly this is not the case ; the religion of this great Poet — 
p all his poetry published previous to " The Excursion " — is 
ht the " Religion of the Woods." ; 
I In " The Excursion," hia religion is brought forward — pro- 
"nanfly and conspicuously — in many elaborate dialogues be- 
BSn Priest, Pedlar, Poet, and Solitary. And a very high 
Sligion it often is; but is it Christianity? Ko — it is not. 
■6 are glimpses given of some of the Christian doctrines ; 
« as if the various philosophical disquisition s, in which the 
abounds, wonld be imperfect without aonje alluaioo to 
e Christian creed. The interlocutors — eloquent as they 
1 are — say but little on that theme; nor do they show — 
f *e except the Priest — much interest in it — any solicitude ; 
fry may all, for anything that appears to the contrary, be 
Tistg. 
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Now, perhaps, it maj be said that Wordsworth was deterred 
from entering on snoh a theme by the awe of his spirit. But 
there is no appearance of this having been the case in any 
one single passage in the whole poem. Nor could it have 
been the case with such a man — a man privileged, by the 
power Gt>d has bestowed upon him, to speak unto all the 
nations of the earth, on all themes, however high and holy, 
which the children of men can feel and understand. Chris- 
tianity, during almost all their disquisitions^ lay in the way 
of all the speakers, as they kept journeying among the hills, 

" On man, on nature, and on human life, 
Musing in Solitude ! " 

But they, one and all, either did not perceive it, or, perceiving 
it, looked upon it with a cold and indifferent regard, and 
passed by into the poetry breathing from the dewy woods, or 
lowering from the cloudy skies. Their talk is of " Palmyra 
central, in the desert," rather than of Jerusalem. On the 
mythology of the Heathen much beautifril poetry is bestowed, 
but none on the theology of the Christian. 

Yet there is no subject too high for Wordsworth's muse. ^ 
In the preface to " The Excursion," he says daringly — we 
fear too daringly, — 

** Urania, I shall need 
Thy guidance, or a greater muse, if such 
Descend to earth, or dwell in highest heaven ! 
For T must tread on shadowy ground, must sink 
Deep — and aloft ascending, breathe in worlds 
To which the heaven of heavens is but a veil. 
All strength — all terror — single or in bands, 
That ever was put forth in personal form, 
Jehovah with his thunder, and the choir 
Of shouting angels, and the empyreal thrones ; 
I passed them unalarm'd !" 

Has the poet, who believes himself entitled to speak thus , 
of the power and province given to him to put forth and to ^ 
possess, spoken in consonance with such a strain, by avoiding, _ 
in part of the very work to which he so triumphantly appeals, ^ 
the Christian Revelation ? Nothing could have reconciled us ^ 
to a burst of such — audacity — we use the word considerately 
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— but the exhibition of a spirit divinely imbued with the 
Christian faith. For what else, we ask, but the truths beheld 
by the Christian Faith, can be beyond those " personal forms," 

beyond Jehovah," " the choirs of shouting angels," and the 

empyreal thrones ? " 

This omission is felt the more deeply — the more sadly — 
firom such introduction as there is of Christianity ; for one of 
the books of " The Excursion " begins with a very long, and 
a very noble eulogy on the Church Establishment in England. 
How happened it that he who pronounced such eloquent 
panegyric — that they who so devoutly inclined their ear to 
imbibe it — should have been all contented with 

" That basis laid, these principles of faith 
Announced," 

and yet throughout the whole course of their discussions, be- 
fore and after, have forgotten apparently that there was either 
Christianity or a Christian Church in the world ? 

We do not hesitate to say, that the thoughtful and sincere 
student of this great poet's works, must regard such omission 
— such inconsistency or contradiction — with more than the 
pain of regret ; for there is no relief afforded to our defrauded 
hearts from any quarter to which we can look. A pledge has 
been given, that all the powers and privileges of a Christian 
poet shall be put forth and exercised for our behoof — for our 
delight and instruction ; all other poetry is to sink away be- 
fore the heavenly splendour ; Urania, or a greater muse, is 
invoked ; and after all this solemn, and more than solemn 
preparation made for our initiation into the mysteries, we are 
put off with a well-merited encomium on the Church of Eng- 
land, from Bishop to Curate inclusive ; and though we have 
much fine poetry, and some high philosophy, it would puzzle 
the most ingenious to detect much, or any. Christian religion. 
Should the opinion boldly avowed be challenged, we shall 
enter into farther exposition and illustration of it ; meanwhile, 
we confine ourselves to some remarks on one of the most 
elaborate tales of domestic suffering in " The Excursion." In 
the story of Margaret, containing, we believe, more than four 
liundred lines — a tolerably long poem in itself — though the 
^bole and entire state of a poor deserted wife and mother's 
^eart, for year after year of " hope deferred, that maketh the 
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heart sick/' is described, or rather dissected, with an aknost 
cmel anatomy — not one quivering fibre being left tmexposed 
— all the fluctuating, and finally all the constant agitations 
laid bare and naked that carried her at last lingeringly to the 
g^ve — ^there is not — except one or two weak lines, that seem 
to have been afterwards purposely dropped in — one single 
syllable about Religion. Was Margaret a Christian? — ^Let 
the answer be yes — as good a Christian as ever kneeled in 
the small mountain chapel, in whose churchyard her body 
now waits for the resurrection. If she was — ^then the picture 
painted of her and her agonies, is a libel not only on her 
character, but on the character of all other poor Christian 
women in this Christian land. Placed as she was, for so 
many years, in the clutches of so many passions — she surely 
must have turned sometimes — ay, often, and often, and ofien, 
else had she sooner left the clay — ^towards her Lord and Sav- 
iour. But of such " comfort let no man speak," seems to have 
been the principle of Mr Wordsworth ; and the consequence is, 
that this, perhaps the most elaborate picture he ever painted of 
any conflict within any one human heart, is, with all its pathos, 
repulsive to every religious mind — thcU being wanting without 
which the entire representation is vitiated, and necessarily 
false to nature — ^to virtue — ^to resignation — ^to life — and to 
death. These may seem strong words — ^but we are ready to 
defend them in the face of all who may venture to impugn^ 
their truth. 

This utter absence of Revealed Religion, where it ought tcz 
have been all-in-all — for in such trials in real life it is all-in . 
all, or we regard the existence of sin or sorrow with repug 
nance — shocks far deeper feelings within us than those 
taste, and throws over the whole poem to which the tale 
Margaret belongs, an unhappy suspicion of hoUowness 
insincerity in that poetical religion, which at the best is 
sorry substitute indeed for the light that is from heave 
Above all, it flings, as indeed we have intimated, an air 
absurdity over the orthodox Church- of-Englandism — ^for one* 
to quote a not inexpressive barbarism of Bentham — which 
now and then breaks out either in passing complimen 
amounting to but a bow — or in eloquent laudation, 
which the poet appears to be prostrate on his knees. H» 
speaks nobly of cathedrals, and minsters, and so forth, re 
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erendly adorning all the land ; but in none — no, not one of 
the houses of the humble, the hovels of the poor into which 
he takes us — ^is the religion preached in those cathedrals and 
minsters, and chanted in prayer to the pealing organ, repre- 
sented as the power that in peace supports the roof-tree, 
lightens the hearth, and is the guardian, the tutelary spirit 
of the lowly dwelling. Can this be right? Impossible. 
And when we find the Christian religion thus excluded from 
Poetry, otherwise as good as ever was produced by human 
genius, what are we to think of the Poet, and of the world of 
thought and feeling, fancy and imagination, in which he 
breathes, nor fears to declare to all men that he believes him- 
self to be one of the order of the High Priests of nature ? 

Shall it be said, in justification of the poet, that he presents 
a very interesting state of mind, sometimes found actually 
existing, and does not pretend to present a model of virtue ? 
— that there are miseries which shut some hearts against 
religion, sensibilities which, being too severely tried, are dis- 
inclined, at least at certain stages of their suffering, to look 
to that source for comfort ? — ^that this is human nature, and 
the description only follows it ? — that when " in peace and 
comfort" her best hopes were directed to "the God in 
heaven," and that her habit in that respect was only broken 
up by the stroke of her calamity, causing such a derangement 
of her mental power as should deeply interest the sympathies ? 
— ^in short, that the poet is an artist, and that the privation 
of all comfort from religion completes the picture of her de- 
solation ? 

Would that such defence were of avail ! But of whom does 
the poet so pathetically speak ? 

" Of one whose stock 
Of virtues bloom'd beneath this lowly roo£ 
She was a woman of a steady mind, 
Tender and deep in her excess of love ; 
Not specdcing much— pleased rather with the joy 
Of her own thoughts. By some especial care 
Her temper had been framed, as if to make 
A Being who, by adding love to fear, 
Might live on earth a life of happiness. 
Her wedded partner lackd not on his side 
The humble worth that satisfied her heart — 
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Frugal, ftffectionafce, sober, and withal 

Keenly- industrious. Sbe with pride would tell 

That he was oflea seated at, his loom 

In summeT. ere the mower was abroad 

Among the dewy grass — in early spring, 

Ere the last star had vanish'd. They who paas'd 

At evening, from behind the garden fence 

Might hear his busy spade, which he would ply 

After his ddly work, until the light 

Had fail'd, and every leaf and flower were lost 

In the dark hedges. So their days were spent 

In peace and comfort ; and a pretty boy 

Was their best hops, next to the God in heaven." 

We are prepared by that character, so amply and beanti- 
ftilly drawn, to pity her to the utmost demand that may be 
made on our pity — to judge her leniently, even if in her de- 
sertion she finally give way to inordinate and incnrable grief. 
But we are not prepared to see her sinking from depth to 
depth of despair, in wilful abandonment to her anguish, with- 
out oft-repeated and long-continued passionate prayers for 
support or deliverance from her trouble, to the throne of 
mercy. A!aa ! it is true that in onr happiness our gratitude 
to God is too often more selfish than we think, and that in 
our misery it faints or dies. So is it even with the best of 
us — but surely not all life long — unless the heart has been 
utterly crushed — the brain itself distorted in its fimctionB, by 
some calamity, under which nature's self gives way, and faUfi 
into ruins like a rent bouse when the last prop is withdrawn. 

" Nine tedious years 

From their first separation — nine long years ^^M 

She linger'd in unquiet widowhood — ^^H 

A wife and widow. Needs must it have been ^^| 

A sore heart-wasting." ^^| 

It must indeed, and it ia depicted by a master's hand. But 
even were it granted that sufiennge, such as hers, might, ia 
the course of nature, liave extinguished all heavenly comfort 
— all reliance on God and her Sfivionr — the process and pro- 
gress of such fatal relinquishment should have been shown, 
with all its stmggles and all its agonies ; if the religion of 
one BO good was so unavailing, its weakness should 1 
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Deen exhibited and explained, that we might have known 
*«a-UTedly why, in the multitude of the thoughts within her, 
tn.©r-e was no solace for her Borrow, and how unpitying Heaven 
l^t lier die of grief. 

This tale, too, is the veiy first told by the Pedlar to the 
roet, under circumstances of much Bolemnity, and with 
Meeting note of preparation. It arises naturally from the 
sight of the mined cottage near which they, by appointment, 
^ve met ; the narrator puts bis whole heart into it, and the 
"Btener is overcome by its pathos. No remark is made on 
Margaret's grief, except tliat 

(" I tnm'd aside in weakness, nor had power 
To thank him for the tale which he had t«ld. 
I stood, and leaning o'er the garden wall, 
Beview'd that woman's sufferings ; and it eeem'd 
To comfort me, while, with a brother's love, 
I bless'd her in the impotence of grief. 
Then towards the cottage I retum'd, and traced 
Fondly, though with an interest more mild, 
The sacred spirit of humanity. 
Which, 'mid the calm, oblivions tendencies 
Of nature — 'mid her plants, and weeds, and flowen, 
And Hilent overgrowiugs, still survived." 

ISnoh mnaings receive the Pedlar's approbation, and he 

"My fiiend ! enough to sorrow you have given. 
The purposes of wisdom ask no more. 
Be wise and cheerful, and no longer read 
The forms of things with an unworthy eye. 
She sleeps in the calm earth, and peace is here." 

^ the Poet, then, was entirely satisfied with the tale, so 
Lght to be all readers. No hint is dropped that there was 
aaything to blame in the poor woman's nine years' passion — 
no regret breathed that she had sought not, by means offered 
to all, for that peace of min d which passeth all understanding 
— no question asked, how it was that she had not communed 
with her own afflicted heart, over the pages of that Book vrhere 
it IB written, " Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest I " The narrator had inde^ 
■Ud, that on revisiting her during her affliction, — 
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" Her humble lot of books, 
Wliicli ia her cottage window, heretofore. 
Had beeu piled up against the corner pones 
In seemly order, aotr, with straggling leavee, 
Lay Bcatter'd here and there, open or ehnt, 
Aa they had chanced to fait" 

Bat he does not metitiou the Bible. 

What follows has always seemed to uE of a. qiiestionq 

character : — 

" I well rememher that those very plumes, 
Those weeds, and the high apear-grass on that vail, 
By mist and aiient rain-drops silver'd o'er, 
As once I pass'd, into my heart convey'd 
So still an image of tranquilhty. 
So calm and still, and look'd so heautiflll 
Amid the imeaay thoughts -which filled my mind, 
That what we fed of sorrow ajid despair 
From ruin and from change, and all ike gritfi 
The pagsing shows of Being leave behind, 
Appear'd an idle dream, that could not ]ive 
Where meditation was. I tum'd away, 
And waLk'd along my road in happiness." 

These are fine lines ; nor shall we dare, in face of them, fl 
deny the power of the beauty and serenity of nature to 
assuage the sorrow of us mortal beings, who live for awhile 
on her breast. Assuredly there is sorrow that may be so 
assuaged ; and the sorrow here spoken of— for poor Margaret, 
many years dead — was of that lund. But does not the heart 
of a man beat painfully, as if violence were offered to its 
most sacred memories, to hear IVom the lips of wisdom, that 
" sorrow and despair from ruin and from change, and all the 
griefs" that we can suffer here below, appear an idle dream 
among plumes, and weeds, and spear-grass, and mists, and 
rain-drops? "Where meditation is!" What meditation? 
Turn thou, child of a day ! to the New Testament, and 
therein thou mayest find comfort It matters not whether a 
spring-bank be thy seat by Hydal Mere, " while heaven and 
earth do make one imagery," or thou slttest in the shadow of 
death, beside a tomb. 

We said, that for the present we should confine our re- 
marks on this subject to the story of Margaret ; but they a 



"OTo or less, applicable to almost all the stories in "The Excur- 
*ic»«i." In many of the eloquent disquieitione and harangues 
>^ the Three Friends, they carry along with them the sym- 
pa-thies of all mankind ; and the wisest may he enhghtened 
t>y their wisdom. But what we complain of is, that neither 
m joy nor grief, happiness nor misery, is religion the domi- 
nant principle of thought and feeling in the character of any 
one human being with whom we are made acquainted, Kving 
OT- dead. Of not a single one, man or woman, are we made , 
to fee! the beauty of holiness — the power and the glory of 
the Christian Faith, Beings are brought before us whom we 
pity, respect, admire, love. The great poet is high-souled 
Emd tender-hearted — his song is pure as the morning, bright 
as day, solemn as night. But his inspiration is not drawn 
from the Book of God, but from the Book of Nature. There- 
tore it fails to sustain his genius when venturing into the 
depths of tribulation and anguish. Therefore imperfect are 
liis must truthful delineations of sins and sorrows; and not 
m hia philosophy, lofty though it be, can be found alleviation 
ft cure of the maladies that Will the souL Therefore never 
wdl " The Excursion " become a bosom-book, endeared to all ^^ 
ranks and conditions of a Christian People, like " The Task" 
or the " Night Thoughts." Their reUgion is that of revela- 
tion — it acknowledges no other source but the word of God. 
To that word, in all difficulty, distress, and dismay, these 
poets appeal ; and though they niay sometimeB, or often, mis- 
interpret its judgment, that is an evil incident to finite intel- 
ugenoe ; and the very conaciousness that it is so, inspires a 
perpetual humility that is itself a virtue found to accompany 
only a Ohristian's Faith. 

Wb have elsewhere vindicated the choice of a person of 
low degree as Chief of " The Excursion," and exult to think 
that B great poet should have delivered his highest doctrines 
dirongh the lips of a Scottish Pedlar. 



k 



, " Early liad he leam'd 
To reverence the volume, that diaplaja 
The mystery of life that cannot die," 



Throughout the poom he i 
and that his whole being hai 
its spirit. But fond as he it 



liowB that he does reverence it, 
been purified and elevated by 
of preaching, and escelleiit in 
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the art or gift, a Christian Preacher he is not — at best a phi- 
losophical divine. Familiar by his parentage and nurture 
with all most hallowed romid the poor man's hearth, and 
guarded by his noble nature from all offence to the sanctities 
there enshrined ; yet the truth must be told, he speaks not, 
he expounds not the Word as the servant of the Lord, as the 
follower of Him Crucified. There is very much in his 
announcements to his equals wide of the mark set up in the 
New Testament. We seem to hear rather of a divine power 
and harmony in the universe than of the Living GKxi. The 
spirit of Christianity as connected with the Incarnation of the 
Deity, the Human-God, the link between heaven and earth, 
between helplessness and omnipotence, ought to be every- 
where visible in the religious effasions of a Christian Poet- 
wonder and awe for the greatness of God, gratitude and love 
for his goodness, humility and self-abasement for his own un- 
worthiness. Passages may perhaps be found in " The Excur- 
sion " expressive of that spirit, but they are few and faint, 
and somewhat professional, falling not from the Pedlar but 
from the Pastor. If the mind, in forming its conceptions of 
divine things, is prouder of its own power than humbled in 
the comparison of its personal inferiority ; and in enunciating 
them in verse, more rejoices in the consciousness of the power 
of its own genius than in the contemplation of Him from 
whom Cometh every good and perfect gift — ^it has not attained 
Piety, and its worship is not an acceptable service. For it is 
self-worship— worship of the creature's own conceptions, and 
an overweening complacency with his own greatness, in be- 
ing able to form and so to express them as to win or command 
the praise and adoration of his fellow-mortals. Those lofty 
speculations, alternately declaimed among the mountains,, 
with an accompaniment of waterfalls, by men full of fancies- 
and eloquent of speech, elude the hold of the earnest spirit 
longing for truth; disappointment and impatience grow on 
the humblest and most reverent mind, and escaping from the 
multitude of vain words, the neophyte finds in one chapter of 
a Book forgotten in that babblement, a light to his way and a 
support to his steps, which, following and trusting, he knows 
will lead him to everlasting life. 

-^ Throughout the poem there is much talk of the light of 
nature, little of the light of revelation, and they all speak of 
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the theological doctrines of which our human reason giveB uh 
aBsurance, Such expreBsions as these may easily lead to 
important eiTor, and do, indeed, seem often to have been mis- 
conceived and misemployed. What those truths are which 
human reason, unassisted, would discover to us on these suh- 
jecta, it is impossible for us to tnow, for we have nevw seen 
it left absolutely to itself. Instruction, more or less, in wan- 
dering tradition, or in express, full, and recorded revelation, 
has always accompanied it; and we have never had other ex- 
perience of the human mind than as exerting its powers un- 
der the light of imparted knowledge. In these circmn stances, 
all that can be properly meant by those expressions which 
regard the power of the human mind to guide, to enlighten, 
or to satisfy itself in such great inquiries is, not that it can 
te the discoverer of truth, but that, with the doctrines of 
truth set before it, it is able to deduce arguments from its own 
independent sources which confirm it in their belief; or that, 
with truth and error proposed to its choice, it has means, to a 
certain extent, in its own power, of distinguishing one fiwrn 
the other. For ourselves, we may understand easily that it 
would be impossible for us so to shut out from our minds the 
knowledge which has been poured in upon them from our 
earliest years, in order to ascertain what self-left reason could 
■find out. Yet this much we are able to do in the speculations 
at our pliiloBophy ; We can inquire, in this light, what are the 
grounds of evidence which nature and reason themselves offer 
for belief in the same truths. A like remark must be ex- 
tended to the morality which we seem now to inculcate from 
authority of human reason. We no longer possess any 
such independent morality. The spirit of a higher, purer, 
■moral law than man could discover, has been breathed over 
tiie world, and we have grown up in the air and the light of 
a system so congenial to the highest feelings of oui' human 
nature, that the wisest spirits amongst us have sometimes been 
tempted to forget that its origin is divine. 

Had " The Excursion " been written in the poet's later life, 
it had not been so liable to such objections as these ; for much 
of his poetry composed since that era is imbued with a re- 
ligious spirit, answering the soul's desire of the devoutest 
Christian. His Ecclesiastical Sonnets are sacred Poetry in- 
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deed. How comprehensive the sympathy of a truly pious 
heart I How religion reconciles different forms, and modes, 
and signs, and symbols of worship, provided only they are all 
imbued with the spirit of faith I This is the toleration 
Christianity sanctions — for it is inspired by its own universal 
love. No sectarian feeling here, that would exclude or de- 
bar from the holiest chamber in the poet^s bosom one sincere 
worshipper of our Father which is in heaven. Christian 
brethren I By that mysterious bond our natures are brought 
into more endearing communion — ^now more than ever breth- 
ren, because of the blood that was shed for us all from His 
blessed side I Even of that most awful mystery in some 
prayer-like strains the Poet tremblingly speaks, in many a 
strain, at once so affecting and so elevating — ^breathing so 
divinely of Christian charity to all whose trust is in the Cross I 
Who shall say what form of worship is most acceptable to the 
Almighty ? All are holy in which the soul seeks to approach 
him — ^holy 

<< The chapel lurking among trees, 
Where a few villagers on bended knees 
Find solace which a busy world disdainB ;" 

we feel as the poet felt when he breathed to the image of some 
old abbey, — 

" Once ye were holy, ye are holy still I " 

And what heart partakes not the awe of his 

" Beneath that branching roof 
Self-poised and scooped into ten thousand cells 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 
Lingering — and wandering on as loth to die** ? 

Bead the first of these sonnets with the last — and then onoe^ 
more the strains that come between — and you will be made^ 
to feel how various and how vast beneath the sky are thet^ 
regions set apart by the soul for prayer and worship ; and that::::: 
all places become consecrated — ^the high and the humble — — 
the mean and the magnificent — ^in which Faith and Piet^ — 
have sought to hold communion with Heaven. 

But they who duly worship God in temples made with^ 
hands, meet every hour of their lives "Devotional Excite- — 
ments " as they walk among His works ; and in the late:^^ 
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poetry of Wordsworth these abound — age having solemnised 
the whole frame of his being, that was always alive to re- 
Hgious emotions — but more than ever now, as aronnd his 
paths in the evening of life longer fall the mysterious sha- 
dows. More fervid lines have seldom flowed from his spirit in 
its devontest mood, than some awakened by the sounds and 
sights of a happy day in May — to him — though no church- 
bell was heard — a Sabbath. His occasional poems are often 
felt by us to be linked together by the finest affinities, which 
perhaps are but affinities between the feelings they inspire. 
Thus we turn from those lines to some on a subject seemingly 
very different, from a feeling of such fine affinities — which 
haply are but those subsisting between all things and thoughts 
that are pure and good. We hear in them how the Poet, as he 
gazes on a Family that holds not the Christian Faith, embraces 
iJiem in the folds of Christian Love — and how religion as well 
AS nature sanctifies the tenderness that is yearning at his 
l^eart towards them — " a Jewish Family'' — who, though out- 
-oasts by Heaven's decree, are not by Heaven, still merciful to 
j3Cian, left forlorn on earth. 

How exquisite the stanzas composed in one of the Catholic 
il/hapols in Switzerland, — 

" Doom'd as we are our native dust 
To wet with many a bitter shower, 
It ill befits us to disdain 
The Altar, to deride the Fane, 
Where patient sufferers bend, in trust 
To win a happier hour. 

I love, where spreads the village lawn, 
Upon some knee-worn Cell to gaze ; 
Hail to the firm unmoving Cross, 
Aloft, where pines their branches toss I 
And to the Chapel far withdrawn, 
That lurks by lonely ways ! 

Where'er we roam — along the brink 
Of Bhine — or by the sweeping Po, 
Through Alpine vale, or champaign widfl^ 
Whatever we look oil, at our side 
Be Charity — to hid us think 
And/eely if we would know J* 
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How sweetly are interspersed among them some of humbler 
mood, most touching in their simple pathos — such as a Hymn 
for the boatmen as they approach the Eapids — Lines on hear- 
ing the song of the harvest damsels floating homeward on the 
lake of Brientz — ^the Italian Itinerant and the Swiss Goat- 
herd — and the Three Cottage Girls, representatives of Italian, 
of Helvetian, and of Scottish beauty, brought together, as if 3 

by magic, into one picture, each breathing in her natural j 

grace the peculiar spirit and distinctive character of her -^ 
country's charms I Such gentle visions disappear, and we sit ^^^ 
by the side of the Poet as he gazes from his boat floating on 
the Lake of Lugano, on the Church of San Salvador, which 
was almost destroyed by lightning a few years ago, while the ^^.^e 
altar and the image of the patron saint were untouched, and -^>^d 
devoutly listen while he exclaims, — 

" Cli£&, fountains, rivers, seasons, times, 
Let all remind the soul of heaven ; 
Our slack devotion needs them all ; 
And faith, so oft of sense the thrall, 
While she, by aid of Nature, climbs, 
May hope to be forgiven." 






We do not hesitate to pronounce "Eclipse of the Sun, 1820, 
one of the finest lyrical eflFusions of combined thought, pas^3»^H^8- 
sion, sentiment, and imagery, within the whole compass 00 of 
poetry. If the beautiful be indeed essentially difierent froiMi«r<='o™ 
the sublime, we here feel that they may be made to coalesc^^i^'^ce 
so as to be in their united agencies one divine power. W»^^^^^^ 
called it lyrical, chiefly because of its transitions. Thongr-^^ -"g^ 
not an ode, it is ode-like in its invocations ; and it might b^dT ^ b< 
set and sung to music if Handel were yet alive, and St Cecih;-i: J^-*^^^' 
to come down for an hour from heaven. How solemn thMr£^^^'^* 
opening strain I and from the momentary vision of Science 0:^^^ '■ ^' 
her speculative Tower, how gently glides Imagination dowr:» -^^s*^" 
to take her place by the Poet's side, in his bark afloat beneatrci"-^ ^" 
Italian skies — suddenly bedimmed, lake, land, and all, with -^^i" a 
something between day and night. In a moment we are con::*^ ^z:^on' 
scious of Eclipse. Our slight surprise is lost in the sense .0- ^ of 
a strange beauty — solemn not sad — settling on the face cp? ^ . 
nature and the abodes of men. In a single stanza filled wi 
beautiful names of the beautiful, we have a vision of the Lak* 
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Itli all ita noblest banks, aiitl bays, and bowers, and mouii- 

RlriB — when in an inBtant we are- wafted away from a scene 

tliat might well have satisfied our imagination and our heart — 

if bigh emotions were not uncontrollable and omnipoteBt — 

■wafted away by Fancy with the speed of Fire— lakes, groves, 

cliffs, mountains, all forgotten — and alight amid an aeria! 

liostof figures, human and divine, on a spire that seeks the 

sty. How still those imaged sanctities and purities, all white 

as snows of Apermine, stand in the heavenly region, circle 

above circle, and crowned as with a, zone of stars ! They are 

imbued with life. In their animation the figures of angels 

a^nd aainta, insensate stones no more, seem to feel the Echpse 

that shadows them, and look awful in the portentous light. 

In Us inspiration he transcends the grandeur even of that 

luoiaent'a vision — and beholds in the visages of that aerial 

(host those of the sons of heaven darkening with celestial 
eonow at the Fall of Man — when 
" Throngs of celestial visages, 
Darkening like water in the breeze, 
A holy sadness shared." 

Never since the day on which the wondrous edifice, in its 
conBunimafe glory, first saluted the sun, had it inspired in the 
soul of kneeling saint a thought eo sad and so sublime — a 
thought beyond the reaches of the soul of him whose genins 
isQe it bear np all its holy adornments so far from earth, that 
the silent company seem sometimes, as light and shadow 
woTea among them, to be in ascension to heaven. But the 
Bnn begins again to look tike the Sun, and the poet, relieved 
by the joyfiil light from that awfiil trance, delights to behold 

" Town aaid Tower, 
The Vineyard and the Olive Bower, 
Their lustre re-assume ;" 

»>i3 "breathes there a man ivith soul so dead," that it bums 
not within him as he hears the heart of the husband and the 
father breathe forth its love and its fear, remembering on a 
siwlilen the far distant whom it has never forgotten — a love 
sirf a fear that saddens, but disturbs not, for the vision ha 
Mw had inspired him with a trust in the tender mercies of 
(lod ? Commit to faithful memory, Friend I who may souib 
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time or other be a traveller over the wide world, the 6acE"«d 
atanzaa that bring the Poem to a close — and it will not £VuI 
to comfort thee whea sitting all alone by the well in t."be 
■ walking along the strange streets of foreign 
r lying in tliy cot at midnight afloat on far-off e< 

" O ye, who guard and grace my Home 
While in iiu'-distatit lands we roam, 
Was Buch a vision given to you 1 
Or, whila we looVd with favonr'd eyes, 
Did aiillen mist hide lake and skies 
And mountains from your view J 

" I ask in vain — and know far less, 
If sickness, sorrow, or distress 
Have spared ray Dwelling to this hoar i 
Sad blindness I bnC ordained to prove 
Our faith in Heaven's unfailing love, 
And all-controlling power." 

Let US fly from Eydal to Sheffield. Jamea Montgomerya 
truly a religious poet. Hia popularity, which is great, has, 
by some scribes sitting in the armless chairs of the scoruere, 
been attributed chiefly to the power of sectarianism. He is, 
we believe, a sectary ; and, if all sects were animated by the 
spirit that breathes throughout his poetry, we should have no 
fears for the safety and stability of the Established Clmrch ; 
for in that self-same spirit was she built, and by that self-same 
spirit were her foundarions dug in a rock. Many are the 
lights — solemn and awful all— in which the eyes of us mortal 
creatures may see the Christian dispensation. Friends, look- 
ing down fron! the top of a high mountain on a city-sprinkled 
plain, have each his own vision of imagination — each his own 
sinking or swelling of heart. They urge no inquisition into 
the peculiar affections of each other's secret breasts — all 
assured, fi'om what each knows of his brother, that every eye 
there may see God — that every tongue that has the gift of 
lofty utterance may sing His praises aloud — that the lips that 
remain silent may be mute in adoration — and that all the 
distinctions of habits, customs, professions, modes of life, 
even natural constitution and form of character, if not lost, 
may be blended together in mild amalgamation under the 
oommon atmosphere of emotion, even as the towers, domes, 
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»nd temples, are all softly or brightly interfused with the hats, 
cots, and homesteads — the whole scene below harmoniouB 
because inhabited by beings created by the same God — in his 
own image — and destined for the same immortality. 

It ia base therefore, and false, to attiibnte, in an invidious 
sense, any of Montgomery's fame to any such cause. No 
donbt many persons read his poetry on account of its religion, 
who, but for that, would not have read it ; and no doubt, too, 
tnany of them neither fee! nor understand it. But so, too, do 
many persons read Wordsworth's poetry on account of its 
religion — the religion of the woods — who, but for that, would 
not have read it ; and so, too, many of them neither feel nor 
understand it. So is it with the common -manners- painting 
poetry of Crabbe — the dark- passion -painting poetry of Byron 
— the high-romanoe-painting poetry of Scott — and so on with 
Moore, Coleridge, Southey, and the rest. But it is to the 
"^ru divinior, however displayed, that they owe all their fame, 
"sul Montgomery not been a true poet, all the Rehgious Maga- 
zines in the world could not liave saved his name fi'om forget- 
■ulneBs and oblivion. He might have flaunted his day hke 
t«e melancholy Poppy — melancholy in all its ill-scented 
ffandinesB ; but as it is, lie is like the Eose of Sharon, whose 
^&lm and beauty shall not wither, planted on the banks of 
that river whose streams make glad the city of the Lord." 
Indeed, we see no reason why poetry, conceived in the 
■pint of a moat exclusive sectariauiam, may not be of a very 
^gh order, and powerfully impressive on minds whose reli- 

P**^""s tenets are most irreconcilable and hostile to those of the 
Feelings, by being unduly concentrated, are not thereby 
seanly enfeebled — on the contrary, often strengthened ; 
there is a grand austerity which the imagination more 
Ihon admires — which the conscience scarcely condemns. The 
feeling, the conviction irom which that austerity grows, is in 
itaelf right ; for it is a feeling — a conviction of the perfect 
ri|;hteousoess of God — the utter wortblessness of self-left 
man — the awful sanctity of duty — and the dreadfulnesa of 
tbe judgment-doom, from which no soul is safe till the seals 
liave been broken, and the Archangel has blown his tnimpet. 
A religion planted in such convictions as these, may become 
f dark and disordered in its future growth within the spirit ; 
kSnd the tree, though of good seed and in a strong soil, may 
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come to be laden with bitter fruit, and the very droppings of 
its leaves may be pernicious to all who rest within its shade. 
Still, such shelter is better in the blast than the trant of a 
deiid faith ; and such food, unwholesome though it be, is not 
BO miserable as famine to a hungry soul. 

Grant, then, that there may be in Mr Montgomery's poetiy 
certain sentimeutB, whicb, in want of a better word, wo call 
Sectarian. They are not necessarily false, although not per- 
fectly reconcilable to our own creed, which, we shall suppose, 
is true. On the contrary, we may be made much the belter 
and the wiser men by meditating upon them ; for while tliey 
may, perhaps (and we are merely making a supposition), be 
too strongly felt by him, they may be too feebly felt by us — 
they may, perhaps, be rather blots on the beauty of his poetiy 
than of his faith — and if, in. some degree, offensive in the com- 
position of a poem, far leas so, or not at all, in that of ft life. 

All his shorter poems are stamped with the character of the 
man. Moat of them are breathinga of his own devout spirit, 
either delighted or awed by a sense of the Divine goodness 
and mercy towards itself, or tremblingly alive — not in mere 
sensibility to human virtues and joys, crimes and sorrows, 
for that often belongs to the diseased and depraved — but in 
Bolemn, moral, and religious thought, to all of good or evil 
befalling his brethren of mankind. " A sparrow cannot fall 
to the ground " — a flower of the field cannot wither immedi- 
ately before his eyea — without awakening in hia heart such 
thoughts aa we may believe God intended should be awakened 
even by such sights as these ; for the fall of a sparrow is a 
Scriptural illuatration of His providence, and His hand framed 
ihe lily, whose array is more royal than was that of Solomon 
in all his glory. Herein he resembles Wordsworth — lees pro- 
found certainly — less lofty ; for in its higheat moods the genius 
of Wordsworth walia by itself — unapproachable — on the earth 
it beautifies. But Montgomery's poetical piety is far more 
prevalent over hia whole character ; it belongs more essen- 
tially and permanently to the man. Perhaps, although we 
shall not say so, it may he more simple, natural, and true. 
More accordant it certainly is, with the sympathies of ordi- 
nary minds. The piety of his poetry is far more Christian 
than that of Wordsworth. It is in all Ids feelings, all his 
thoughts, all his imagery ; and at the close of most of hiB 
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otifiil compoaitioiis, which are so often avowals, cotifeH* 
*-flonB, prayers, thaakagiviugs, we feel, not the moral, hut the 
religion of his song. He " improves " all the " occasione " of 
this life, becfiTiBe he has ati " eye that hroods on its own 
heart;" and that heart is impressed by all lights and sha- 
dows, like a river or lake whose waters are pure — ^pnre in 
their sonrces and in their course. He is, manifestly, a man 
ot the kindliest home-affeetioos ; and these, though it is to be 
hoped the commonest of all, preserved to him in unabated 
glow and freshness by innocence and piety, often give vent 
to themselves in little hymns and ode-like strains, of which 
the rioh and even novel imagery shows how close is the con- 
nection between a pure heart and a fine fancy, and that the 
flowers of poetry may be brought from afar, nor yet be felt to 
iw eiotics — to intertwine with the very simplest domestic 
feelings and thoughts — so simple, so perfectly human, that 
there is a touch of aurprise on seeing them capable of such 
adornment, and more than a touch of pleasure on feeling 
"owmuch that adornment becomes them — brightening witb- 
onl changing, and adding admiration to delight — wonder to 
love. 

Montgomery, too, is almost as much of an egotist as Words- 
worth; and thence, frequently, his power. The poet who 
Iteepa all the appearances of external nature, and even all the 
pasaions of humanity, at arm's length, that he may gaze on, 
"ispect, study, and draw their portraits, either in the garb 
Ihey ordinarily wear, or in a fancy dress, is likely to produce 
4 stmng likeness indeed ; yet shall his pictures be wanting 
in ease and freedom — they shall be cold and stiff — and both 
pssfiion and imagination shall desiderato something character- 
istio in nature, of the mountain or the man. But the poet 
who hogs to his bosom everything he loves or admires — - 
themselves, or the thoughts that are their shadows — who ia 
himself still the centre of the enchanted circle — who, in the 
deinsion of a strong creative genius, absolutely believes that 
were he to die, all that he now sees and hears delighted would 
die with him — who not only sees 



but the history of all his own most secret emotions written on 
' &a very rocks — who gathers up the many beautiful things 
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that in the prodigality of nature lie scattered over the earthy 
neglected or unheeded, and the more dearly, the more pas- 
sionately loves them, because they are now appropriated to 
the uses of his own imagination, who will by her alchymy so 
further brighten them that the thousands of eyes that formerly 
passed them by unseen or scorned, will be dazzled by their 
rare and transcendent beauty— he is the " prevailing Poet I " 
Montgomery neither seeks nor shuns those dark thoughts that 
will come and go, night and day, unbidden, forbidden, across 
the minds of all men — ^fortified although the main entrances 
may be ; but when they do invade his secret, solitary hours, 
he turns even such visitants to a happy account, and ques- 
tions them, ghost-like as they are, concerning both the future 
and the past. Melancholy as often his views are, we should 
not suppose him a man of other than a cheerful mind ; for 
whenever the theme allows or demands it, he is not averse to 
a sober glee, a composed gaiety that, although we cannot say 
it ever so far sparkles out as to deserve to be called absolutely 
brilliant, yet lends a charm to his lighter- toned compositions, 
which it is peculiarly pleasant now and then to feel in the 
writings of a man whose genius is naturally, and firom the 
course of life, not gloomy indeed, but pensive, and less dis- 
posed to indulge itself in smiles than in tears. 
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People nowadays will write, beoauae they see so many writ- 
ing; the impulse cornea upon them from without, not from 
within; loud voices from etreets and squares of cities call on 
"lem to join the throng, but the still small voice that speak- 
eth in the penetralia of the spirit is mute ; and what else 
can be the result, but, in place of the aong of lark, or linnet, 
<"■ nightingale, at the best a concert of mocking-birds, at the 
worst an oi*atorio of ganders and bubbleys ? 

At this particular juncture or crisia, the diaease would fain 
wsame the symptoma of religious inspiration. The poetasters 
^ all pioua — all smitten with sanctity — Christian all over — 
aid croaaing and joetUng on the Course of Time — as they 
tainfc, on the high road to Heaven and Immortality. Never 
"83 seen before such a ahameleaa set of hypocrites. Down 
on their knees they fall in booksellers' shops, and, crowned 
with foolscap, repeat to Blue- Stockings prayers addressed ia 
iloggrel to the Deity 1 They bandy about the Bible as if it 
were an Album. They forget that the poorest sinner has a 
soul to be saved, as well as a sot of verses to be damned ; 
they look forward to the First of the Month with more fear 
and trembling than to the Last Day ; and beseech a critic to 
he raercifu! upon them with far more earnestness than they 
ever beaeeohed their Maker. They pray through the press — 
vainly striving to give some publicity to what must be private 
for evermoi-e ; and are seen wiping away, at tea-parties, the 
tears of contrition and repentance for capital ciimes perpe- 
trated but on paper, and perpetrated thereon ao paltrily, that 
BO far from being worthy of hell-fire, such delinquents, it ia 
felt, would be more suitably punished by being singed like 
Utluck'^d fowls with their own unsaleable sheets. They are 
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frequently so singed ; yet singeing has not the effect upon 
them for which Bingeing ie deBigned; and like chickenB in a 
shower that have got the pip, they keep still gasping and 
shooting out their tongues, and walking on tip-toe with their 
tails down, till finally they go to rooatin some obscure corner, 
and are no more seen among bipeds. 

Among those, however, who have been unfortunately be- 
guiled by the spirit of imitation and sympathy into rehgious 
poetry, one or two — who for the present must be nameless — 
have shown feeling ; and would they but obey their feelir.g, 
and prefer walking on the ground with their omi free feet, to 
attempting to fly in the air with boirowed and bound wings, 
they might produce something really poetical, and acquire a 
creditable reputation. But they are too aspiring ; and have 
taken into their hands the sacred lyre without due preparation. 
He who is so familiar with his Bible, that each chapter, open 
it where he will, teems with household words, may draw 
thence the theme of many a pleasant and pathetic song. For 
is not all human natui'e and all human life shadowed forth in 
those pages? But tlie heart, to sing well from the Bible, 
must be imbued with religious feelings, as a flower is alter- 
nately with dew and sunshine. The study of The Book must 
have been begun in the simplicity of childhood, when it was 
felt to be indeed divine — and carried on through all those 
silent intervals in which the soul of manhood is restored, 
during the din of life, to the purity and peace of its early 
being. The Bible must be to such a poet even as the sky — 
with its sun, moon, and stars— its boundless blue with all its 
cloud-mysteries— its peace deeper than the grave, because of 
realms beyond the grave — its tumult louder than that of life, 
because heard altogether in all the elements. He who begins 
the study of the Bible late in life, must, indeed, devote him- 
self to it — night and day — and with a humble and a contrite 
heart as well as an awakened and soaring spirit, ere he can 
hope to fee! what he understands, or to understand what he 
feels — thoughts and feelings breathing in upon him, as if from 
a region hanging, in its mystery, between heaven and earth. 
Nor do we think that he will lightly venture on the com- 
position of poetry drawn irom such a source. The very 
thought of doing so, were it to occur to his mind, would b: 
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Teverent ; it would convince hire that be was RtiU the slave 
of "vanity, and pride, and the world. 

They alone, therefore, to wliom God has given geains as 
w-e-li as faith, zeal, and benevolence — will, of their own accord, 
fiac their Pindus either on Lebanon or Calvary — and of these 
but few. Tlie genius mast be high — the faith sure — and 
biiiuaii love must coalesce with divine, that the strain may 
Ka-ve power to reach the spirits of men, ininiersed as they are 
in matter, and with all their apprehensions and conceptions 
h»lended with material imagery, and the things of this moving 
earth and this reetlesB bfe. 

So gifted and so endowed, a great or good poet, having 
cliosen his subject well within religion, is on the sure road to 
inamortal feme. His work, when done, inuat secure sympathy 
'Or ever; a sympathy not dependent on creeds, bnt out of 
w-ljicb creeds spring, all of them manifestly moulded by ima- 
ginative affections of religion. Christian Poetry will out- 
•ive every otlier; for the time will come n'hen Christian 
**oetry will be deeper and higher far than any that has ever 
yet been known among men. Indeed, the sovereign songs 
**itherto have been either religious or superstitious; and as 
* the day-spring from on High tliat has visited us " apreads 
^ider and wider over the earth, " the soul of the world, 
^teaming of tilings to come," shall assuredly see more 
glorified visions than have yet been submitted to her ken. 
That poetry has so seldom satisfied the utmost longings and 
aspirations of human natnre, can only have been because 
Poetry has so seldom dealt in its power with the only mysteries 
Worth knovring — the greater mysteries of religion, into wliich 
the Christian ia initiated only through faith, an angel sent 
from heaven to spirits straggling by supplications and sacri- 
fices to escape irom sin and death. 

These, and many other thoughts and feelings concerning, 
the " Vision and tlie Faculty divine," when employed on 
divine subjects, have arisen within us, on reading — which we 
I have often done with delight — " The Christian Year," so full 
^m rf Christian poetry of the purest character. Mr Keble ie a 
^■foet whom Cowper himself would have loved — for in him 
^B^ty inspires genius, and fancy and feeling are eelestialiaeJ 
^■W religion. We peruse his book in a tone and temper of 
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spirit similar to that which ia breathed upoa ub by some calm 
day in spring, when ail imagery ia serene and still — cheer- 
ful in thi) main — yet with a touch and a tinge of melan- 
choly, which makes all the blended blisa and beanty at onee 
more endearing and more profound. We should no more 
think of criticising such poetry than of criticising the clear 
blue akies^the eoft green earth — the " liquid lapse " of au 
unpolluted stream, that 

" Doth make sweet music with tha enamell'd Btones, 

Giving a gentle kiaa to effery flower 

It overtaketh on its pilgrimage," 
All is purity aad peace ; as we look and listen, we partake 
of the universal calm, and feel in nature the presence of Him 
fi-om whom it emanated. Indeed, we do not remember any 
poetry neariy so beautiful as this, which reminds one so 
seldom of the poet's art. We read it without ever thinking 
of the place which its author may hold among poeta, just aa 
we behold a "lily of the field" withont comparing it with 
other flowers, but satisfied with its own pure and simple love- 
liness ; or each separate poem may be likened, in its unosten 
tatioua — unambitious — un-con scious beauty — to 
" A violet by a, mossy stone. 
Half hidden to the eye." 
Of all the flowers that sweeten this fair earth, the violet ia 
indeed the most delightful in itself — form, fragrance, and 
■colour — nor less in the humility of its birthplace, and its haunts 
in the " sunshiny shade." Therefore, 'tis a meet emblem of 
those sacred songs that may be said to blosBom on Mount 

The moat imaginative poetry inspired by Nature, and dedi- 
cated to her praise, ia never perfectly and eonsummalely 
beautiful till it aaoenda into the religious ; but then religion 
breathes from, and around, and about it, only at last when the 
poet has been brought, by the leading of his own aroused 
spirit, to the utmost pitch of hia inspiration. He begins, and 
eontinues long, unblamed in mere emotions of beauty ; and he 
often pauses unblamed, and brings his strain to a close, with- 
out having forsaken this earth, and the thoughts and feelings 
which belong alone to this earth. But poetry like that of the 
"Christian Year" springs at once, visibly and audibly, from 
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fount. If it, indeed, ieeue from one of the many 
n opens in the human heart, no fear of its ever 
may aeem the silver line, ' 



religion 

»!> rings 

l>^ing dried op. Small 

Si-at the lill steals forth from ita sacred source 1 But how 

Boon it begins to sing with a clear lond voice in the solitude I 

Bank and brae — tree, shrub, and flower — grow greener at each 

aiieceBsive wateifall — the rains no more disturb that limpid 

element than the dews — and never does it lose some reflection 

of the heavens. 

lu a few modeHt words, Mr Keble states the aim and object 
of Mb volume. He says truly, that it is the peculiar happi- 
K^eaa of the Church of England to possess in her authorised 
fomralaries an ample and secure provision, both for a sound 
•Tile of faith and a sober standard of feeling in matters of prac- 
tical religion. The object of his pubhoation will be attained, 
*f any person find assistance from it in bringing his own 
"^iionghts and feelings Into more entire unison with those re- 
*^Ciciimended and exemplified in the Prayer-Book. We add, 
*liat ita object has been attained. In England, " The Cbris- 
'-^an Tear" is already placed in a thocsand homes among 
Q-onsehold books. People are neither blind nor deaf yet to 
Aovely sights and sounds — and a true poet is as certain of 
*'ecognition now as at any period of onr literature. In Scot- 
*^nd we have no prayer-book printed on paper— perhaps it 
"^ould be better if we had ; but the prayer-book which has 
*l»8pired Mr Keble, is compiled and composed from another 
^ook, which, we believe, is more read in Scotland than in any 
Other country. Here the Sabbath reigns in power, that ia felt 
to be a sovereign power over all the land. We have, it may 
be said, no prescribed holydays ; but all the events recorded 
in the Bible, and which in England make certain days holy 
in outward as well as inward observances, are familiar fo onr 
knowledge and our feeling here ; and therefore the poetry that 
seeks still more to hallow them to the heart, will find every 
good heart recipient of its inspiration — for the Christian creed 
is " wide and general as the casing air," and felt as profoundly 
in the Highland heather-gleu, where no sound of psalms is 
heard bnt on the Sabbath, as in the cathedral towns and cities 
of England, where so often 

"ThroHgh the long-drawn Male and fretted vault, 
Thp pealing autliem swells the note of praise." 



- 
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Poetry, in our age, has been made too tnncli a thing to tal^dlKUU 
aboat — to show off upon — as if the writing and the reading oft'cz^ of 
it were to be reckoned among what are commonly called ac—^:> •ac- 
complishments. Thns, poets have too often sacrificed th^-^Jhe 
austere sanctity of the divine art to most unworthy purposes. ^ ^3es, 
of which, perhaps, the most unworthy — ^for it implies mucbJ^^ oh 
voluntary self-degradation — ^is mere popularity. Against airj .j^miII 
such low aims he is preserved, who, with Christian meekness ^=2 ^ass, 
approaches the muse in the sanctuaries of religion. He seekar^^^ks 
not to force his songs on the public ear ; his heart is fre^ ^^^xe6 
from the fever of fame ; his poetry is praise and prayer. I'^H I 
meets our ear like the sound of psalms from some imseeEx: ^^ ^ei 
dwelling among the woods or hills, at which the wayfarer or 
wanderer stops on his journey, and feels at every pause a 
holier solemnity in the silence of nature. Such poetry is 
indeed got by heart; and memory is then tenacious to th^.ti'cJi;!] 
death, for her hold on what she loves is strengthened as muctt'^:> -k^c 

by grief as by joy ; and, when even hope itself is dead — \Sk:i: i 

indeed, hope ever dies — ^the trust is committed to despair^'-ir-^^ai] 
Words are often as unforgetable as voiceless thoughts ; the^^^ ^©j 
become very thoughts themselves, and are what they repre^*^*'"*^ ^p- 
sent. How are many of the simply, rudely, but fervently an^-^^'^^^c? 
beautifally rhymed Psalms of David, very part and paroel od^ of 
the most spiritual treasures of the Scottish peasant's being I ^ 

" The Lord's my shepherd, I'll not want. 
He makes me down to lie 
In pastures green : he leadeth me 
The quiet waters by." 

These four lines sanctify to the thoughtftil shepherd on th 
braes every stream that glides through the solitary place 
they have often given colours to the greensward beyond th^ 
brightness of all herbage and of all flowers. Thrice hallowed 
is that poetry which makes us mortal creatures feel the union, 
that subsists between the Book of Nature and the Book of Life I 
Poetry has endeared childhood by a thousand pictures, in 
which fathers and mothers behold with deeper love the faces 
of their own offspring. Such poetry has almost always been 
the production of the strongest and wisest minds. Common 
intellects derive no power from earliest memories ; the primal 
mom, to them never bright, has utterly faded in the smoky 
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day; the present has swallowed up tie past, as the future 
will swallow Tip the present ; each season of life seems to 
stand by itself as a separate esiatence ; and when old age 
coroee, bow helpless, melancholy, and forlorn ! But he who 
lives iti the spirit of another creed, sees far into the heart of 
Christianity. He besws a divine voice saying — " Sufi'er little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven I " Thus it is that Poetry throws 
back upon the New Testament the light she has boiTowed 
from it, and that man's mortal brother speaks in accordance 
with the Saviour of Man. On a dead insensible flower- — a lily 
— a rose — a violet — a daisy, poetry may pour out all its 
divinest power — -just as the sun itself sometimes seems to 
look with all its light on some one especial blossom, all at 
once made transparently lustrous. And what if the flower 
be alive in all its leaves — and have in it an immortal spirit ? 
Or what if its leaves be dead, and the immortal spirit gone 
away to heaven ? Genius shall change death into sleep — till 
the grave, in itself so dark and dismal, shall seem a bed of 
bright and celestial repose. From poetry, in words or marble 
— both alike atiil and serene as water apon grass — we turn 
to the New Testament, and read of the " Holy Innocents." 
" They were redeemed from among men, being the first-ihiits 
unto God and to the Iiamb." We look down into the depths 
of that text — and we then turn again to Keble's lines, which 
irom those depths have flowed over upon the uninspired page I 
Yet not uninspired — if that name may be given to strains 
which, like the airs that had touched the flowers of Paradise, 
" whisper whence they stole those balmy sweets." Kevela- 
tiott baa shown ns that " we are gieater than we know ; " and 
who may neglect the Infancy of that Being for whom God- 
head died I 

Tbey who read the lines on the "Holy Innocents" in a 
mood of mind worthy of them, will go on, with an equal de- 
light, through those on " The Epiphany." They are separated 
in the volume by some kindred and congenial strains ; but 
when brought close together, they occupy the still region of 
thought as two large clear stars do of themselves seem to 
occupy the entire sky. 

How far better than skilfully — how inspiredly does this 
Christian poet touch upon each successive holy theme — wing- 
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b^ Us wmy throagb tbe etuuleas ether like some dove glidflEsd- 
iog fiom tzee to tree, and leftTtng one pl»ee of rest only fomzziAr 
■Dodaer eqnaOj bapfn', od tlw IbUiiig aod mdoldiDg of i L_^ ig 
peaeeftd fl^bt ! Of late maiaj veraiBtts li»Te stteiiipt«d ib .^cr^e 
theme ; and Bimie of ihem with ahftmefiil nnmccesa. A ba-^^^id 
poem on eocb » collect ia a sin. He who is a ChriBtiaa ii::=L-ai- 
deed, will, when tbe star of Bethlehem nses before bis c1ob c~— s d 
eyes, be mate beneath tbe image, or he will bail it ii 
simple as were those of the shepherds watcbisg their fl 
by night when it appeared of old, high as were those of tJ m 
sages who came &om the East bearing incense to the Chi^^d 
in the Manger. Sach are lliis Poet's strains, evolving tbei^v^- 
selves ant of the few words — " Behold, the star, which th^ssy 
saw in tbe east, went before them, till it came and stood ov ^er 
where the young Child was. When they saw the star, th^^y 
rejoiced widi exceeding great joy," 

The transidoD from those affecting lines is natural and A- ^3' 
Ughtfnl to a strain further on in the volume, entitled " Cat^--^" 

chiam." How soon the infant spirit is touched with love 

another name for religion — none may dare to say who ha ^ g^ * 
watched the eyes of little children. Feeling and thoug-' ,-fc*-' 

would seem to come upon them like very inspiration ^^^^ 

strong it often is, and sadden, and clear ; yet, no doubt, all t 
work of natural processes going on within Immortality, TB 
wisdom of age has often been seen in the simplicity of chil - 
hood — creatures but five or sis years old — soon perhaps abo— 
to disappear — astonishing, and saddening, and snbliming tV 
souls of their parents and their parents' friends, by a ho' 
precocity of all pitifiil and compassionate feelings, blende 

into a mysterious piety that has made them sing happy bym^ 

on the brink of death and the grave. Snob affecting instanc^^^^^i 
of almost infantine unfolding of the spirit beneath spiritn ^__^— 
influences should not be rare — nor are they rare — in tnul^^^--^^j 



Christian households. Almost as soon as the heart is movi 
by filial affection, that affection grows reverent even to earth] 
parents — and, ere long, becomes piety towards the name 
God and Saviour, Tet philosophers have said that the chi" 
must not be too soon spoken to about religion. WUl they i' 
the time? No — let religion — a myriad-meaning word — 
whispered and breathed round about them, as soon as inti 
Ugence smiles in their eyes and quickens their ears, wh- 
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yoying the sights and sounds of their own small yet multi- 
tndinous world.- 

Let lis turn to another strain of the same mood, which will 
i>e read with tears by many a grateful heart — on the " Church- 
ing of Women." What would become of us without the cere- 
xnonies of religion ? How they strengthen the piety out of 
'wLich they spring ! How, by concentrating all that is holy 
and diviiie around their outward forms, do they purify and 
sanctify the affections I What a change on his infant's face 
is wrought before a father's eyes by Baptism I How the 
lieart of the husband and the father yearns, as he sees the 
'wdfe and mother kneeling in thanksgiving after childbirth I 

" Consider the lilies of the field how they grow : they toil 
not, neither do they spin ; and yet I say unto you, that even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these." 
WJiat is all the poetry that genius ever breathed over all the 
flowers of this earth to that one divine sentence I It has 
Lspired our Christian poet — and here is his heartfelt homily. 



FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 

" Sweet nurslings of the vernal skies, 
Bathed in soft airs, and fed with dew, 
What more than magic in you lies 

To fill the heart's fond view ? 
In childhood's sports companions gay, 
In sorrow, on Life's downward way, 
How soothing ! in our last decay 
Memorials prompt and true. 

Eelics ye are of Eden's bowers, 
As pure, as fi'agrant, and as feiir, 

As when ye crown'd the sunshine hours 
Of happy wanderers there. 

FaH'n all beside — ^the world of life, 

How is it stain'd with fear and strife ! 

In Beason's world what storms are rife, 
What passions rage and glare ! 

But cheerful and unchanged the while 
Your first and perfect form ye show. 

The same that won Eve's matron smile 
In the world's opening glow 
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The stars of Heaven a course are taught 
Too high above our human thought ; — 
Ye may be found if ye are sought, 
And as we gaze we know. 

Ye dwell beside our paths and homes, 
Our paths of sin, our homes of sorrow. 

And guilty man, wherever he roams. 
Your innocent mirth may borrow. 

The birds of air before us fleet, 

They cannot brook our shame to meet — 

But we may taste your solace sweet, 
And come again to-morrow. 

Ye fearless in your nests abide — 
Nor may we scorn, too proudly wise. 

Your silent lessons undescried 
By all but lowly eyes ; 

For ye could draw th' admiring gaze 

Of Him who worlds and hearts surveys : 

Your order wild, your fragrant maze. 
He taught us how to prize. 

Ye felt your Maker's smile that hour. 
As when he paused and own'd you good ; 

His blessing on earth's primal bower. 
Yet felt it all renew'd. 

What care ye now, if winter's storm 

Sweep ruthless o'er each silken form ? 

Christ's blessing at your heart is warm, 
Ye fear no vexing mood. 

Alas ! of thousand bosoms kind, 

That daily court you and caress, 
How few the happy secret find 

Of your calm loveliness ! 
* Live for to-day ! to-morrow's light 
To-morrow's cares shall bring to sight. 
Go, sleep like closing flowers at night, 

And Heaven thy morn will bless.' " 

Such poetry as this must have a fine influence on all the 
best human affections. Sacred are such songs to sorrow — and 
sorrow is either a frequent visitor, or a domesticated inmate, in 



Very Louseliold. Religion may tJius be made to steal una- 
"^'^ftireaieveii during ordinary bours, into tlie commonest on goings 
*^P life. Call not the mother uriiiappy wbo closes the eyes of 
^er dead child, whether it has smiled lonely in the house, the 
«ole delight of lier eyes, or bloomed among other flowers, now 
^H drooping for its sake — iior yet call the father unhappy who 
lays hie sweet son below the earth, and returns to the home 
^vhere his voice is to be heard never more. That affliction 
brings forth feelings unknown before in hia heait ; calming all 
torbulent thoughts by the settled peace of the grave. Then 
fevery page of the Bible is beautiiiil — and beautiful every verse 
of poetry that thenoe di'aws its inspiration. Thus in tbe pale 
and almost ghost-like countenance of decay, our hearts are not 
touched by the remembrance alone of beauty which is departed, 
and by the near extinction of loveliness which we behold fad- 
ing before our eyes — but a beauty, fairer and deeper far, lies 
around the hollow eye and the sunken cheek, breathed from 
til© calna air of the untroubled spirit that has heard resigned 
the voice that calls it away fi.-om the dim shades of mortality, 
W"ell may that beauty be said to be religious ; for in it speaks 
the Boul, conscious, in the undreaded dissolution of its earthly 
frame, of a being destined to everlastiag bliss. With every 
Ueep emotion arising from our contemplation of such beauty as 
"this — religious beauty beaming in the human countenance, 
Whether in joy or sadness, health or decay — there is profoundly 
interfused a sense of the soul's spirituality, which silently 
aheds over the emotion something celestial and divine, render- 
ing it not only different in degree, but altogether distinct in 
feind, from all the feelings that things merely perishable can 
inspire — so that the spirit is fully satisfied, aod the feeling of 
heiuty is but a vivid recognition of its own deathless being 
and ethereal essence. This is a feeling of beauty which was 
Wt faintly known to the human heart in those ages of the 
World when all other feelings of beauty were most perfect ; and 
accordingly we find, in the most pathetic strains of their elegiac 
poetry, lamentations over the beauty intensely worshipped in 
the dust, which was to lie for ever over its now beamless 
head. But to the Christian who may have seen the living 
kHcre leave the eye of some beloved friend, there must have 
shone a beauty in his latest smile, which spoke not alone of a 
brief scene closed, but of aa endless scene unfolding ; while 
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its cessation, instead of leaving him in utter darkness, seemed 
to be accompanied with a burst of light. 

Much of our most fashionable Modem Poetry is at once 
ludicrously and lamentably unsuitable and unseasonable to the 
innocent and youthful creatures who shed tears ** such as 
angels weep'' over the shameful sins of shameless sinners,, 
crimes which, when perpetrated out of Poetry, and by persom 
with vulgar surnames, elevate their respective heroes to that 

vulgar altitude — the gallows. The darker — ^the stronger pas .«. — 

sions, forsooth ! And what hast thou to do— my dove-eyedE:^<5l 
Margaret, with the darker and stronger passions ? Nothing 
whatever in thy sweet, still, serene, and seemingly almost sin 
less world. Be the brighter and the weaker passions thine — 
brighter indeed — yet say not weaker^ for they are strong a 
death ; — ^Love and Pity, Awe and Beverence, Joy, Grie^ an»> 
Sorrow, sunny smiles and showery tears — ^be these all thy o 
— and sometimes, too, on melancholy nights, let the heaven 
thy imagination be spanned in its starriness by the most cele 
tial Evanescence — a Lunar Bainbow. 

There is such perfect sincerity in the " Christian Year" 








such perfect sincerity, and consequently such simplicity — ^th 
though the production of a fine and finished scholar, we c 
not doubt that it will some day or other find its way in* 
many of the dwellings of humble life. Such descent, 
descent it be, must be of all receptions the most delightful — 
the heart of a Christian poet. As intelligence spreads mo 
widely over the land, why fear that it will deaden religio 
Let us believe that it will rather vivify and quicken it ; a: 
that in time true poetry, such as this, of a character so 
what higher than probably can be yet felt, understood, a: 
appreciated by the people, will come to be easy and famili 
and blended with all the other benign influences breathed o 
their common existence by books. Meanwhile the "Christi 
Year " will be finding its way into many houses where t 
inmates read from the love of reading— not for mere amu 
ment only, but for instruction and a deeper delight ; and 
shall be happy if our recommendation causes its pages to 
illumined by the gleams of a few more peaceful hearths, 
to be rehearsed by a few more happy voices in the " pari 
twilight." 

We cannot help expressing the pleasure it has given u.^ ^o 
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Bee 80 much true poetry coming from Oxford. It is delightful 
to see that classical literature, which sometimes, we know not 
how, certainly has a chilling effect on poetical feeling, there 
warming it as it ought to do, and causing it to produce itself 
in song. Oxford has produced many true poets ; ColUns, 
Warton, Bowles, Heber, Milman, and now Keble — are all her 
own — ^her inspired sons. Their strains are not steeped in 
" port and prejudice ; " but in the — ^Isis. Heaven bless Iffley 
and Godstow — and many another sweet old ruined place — 
fiecluded, but not far apart from her own inspiring Sanctities I 
And those who love her not, never may the Muses love I 




In Ma Poem, entitled, "The Omnipresence of the Deity," \ 
Bobert Montgozaery writes ilxua, — 

" Lo ! there, in yonder feney-haunted. room. 
What mntter'd curses trembled through the gloom, 
When pale, and ahiT'ring, aad hedew'd with fear, 
The dying Bceptie felt hia hour drew near ! 
From his parch'd tongue no sainted murmurs fell. 
No bright hopes kindled at his faint farewell ; 
Ab the last throea of death couvulaed his cheek. 
He gnash'd, and scowl'd, and raised a hideous shriek 
Rounded hia eyea into a ghnatly glare, 
X^ck'd his white lips — and all was mute despair ! 
Go, child of darkness, see a Christian die ; 
No horror pales his lip, or roUs his eye ; 
No dreadful doubts, or dreamy terrors, start 
The hope Eeligion pillows on his heart. 
When with a dying hand he wayes adieu 
To all who love so well, and weep so tme : 
Meek as an infant to the mother's breast 
Turns fondly longing for its wonted rest. 
He pants for where congenial spirits stray. 
Turns to his God, and sighs his sou! away," 

First, as to the execution of tbis passage. " Fancy-bauntei 
may do, but it is not a sufBciently strong expression for t 
occasion. In every such picture as this, we demand appi 
priate vigour in every word intended to be vigorous, and whi 
is important to the effect of tlie whole. 

" From his parch'd tongue no sainted murmnrs fell. 
No bright hopes kindled at his faint farewelL" 
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"-ow could they ?^The line but one before is, 

" What mutter'd curses trembled through the gloom." 

Tliis, then, is purely ridiculous, and we cannot doubt that Mr 
Montgomery will confess that it is so ; but independently of 
t^at, he is describing the deathbed of a person who, ex 
^ypothesi, could have no bright hopes, could breathe no sainted 
murmurs. He might as well, in a description of a negress, 
have told us that she had no long, smooth, shining, yellow 
locks — no light-blue eyes — no ruddy and rosy cheeks — nor 
yet a bosom white as snow. The execution of the picture of 
the Christian is not much better — it is too much to use, in 
th« sense here given to them, no fewer than three verbs — 
** pales "— " rolls "— " starts," in four lines. 

" The hope Eeligion pillows on his heart,* 
18 not a good line, and it is a borrowed one. 

" When with a dying hand he waves adieu," 

conveys an unnatural image. Dying men do not act so. Not 
thus are taken eternal farewells. The motion in the sea-song 
^as more natural — 

" She waved adieu, and kiss'd her lily hand." 

** Weeps so true,^* means nothing, nor is it English. The 
^i^ammar is not good of, 

" He pants for where congenial spirits " — 

::^€ither is the word pants by any means the right one ; and 
?^ such an awful crisis, admire who may the simile of the 
^fant longing for its mother's breast, we never can in its pre- 
^^nt shape ; while there is the line, 

" Turns to his God, and sighs his soul away ; " 

^ prettiness we very much dislike — alter one word, and it 
^^ould be voluptuous — nor do we hesitate to call the passage 
^ puhng one altogether, and such as ought to be expunged 
^^om all paper. 

But that is not all we have to say against it — ^it is radically 

^^d essentially bad, because it either proves nothing of what 

*t is meant to prove-— or what no human being on earth ever 
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diflputed. Be &ir — be just in all tliat concerns leligioi 
Take the best — ^the most moral, if the word can be used — ^th».cfdfche 
most enlightened Sceptic, and the true Christian, and comparrxi^flaare 
their deathbeds. That of the Sceptic will be disturbed or di^SLKiMiB- 
consolate — that of the Christian confiding or blessed. But tzS' ^ to 
contrast the deathbed of an absolute maniac^ mntterin. .^zxr^nng 
corses, gnashing and scowling, and ^raising a hideons 8hriek,«.i^f ^k,'' 
and ^^ rounding his eyes with a ghastly glare," and convnlseo^^^^^ 
too, with severe bodily throes — with that of a conyinoed, coek:<:i>^oi^* 
fidii^, and conscientious Christian, a calm, meek, undoubtiucJ i'^'ing 
believer, happy in the ^^ hope religion pillows on his heart;.;:<~*:K^ 
and enduring no fleshly agonies, can serve no purpose und»f>-^^^^^ 
the sun. Men who have the misery of being unbelievers, ar-i^ < ^^ 
at all times to be pitied — most of all in their last hours ; br-^^^ ^^^ 
though theirs be then dim melancholy, or dark despair, th^-^J^^y 
express neither the one state nor the other by muttering^^^^^^^ 
curses, and hideous shrieks. Such a wretch there may 8om»XDc:s^^i^6' 
times be — ^like him " who died and made no sign ; " but the:^^-^^®^ 
is no more sense in seeking to brighten the character of tlC^^ "^^ 
Christian by its contrast with that of such an Atheist, th^-^J^^^ 
by contrast with a fiend to brighten the beauty of an angeLX^^'^^* 
Finally, are the deathbeds of all good Christians so caLC-^^^^^^ 
as this — and do they all thus meekly 

^ Ptot for where congenial spirits stray,** 

a line, besides its other vice, most unscriptural ? Conge; 
spirit is not the language of the New Testament. Alas ! 
poor weak human nature at the dying hour ! Not even c» 
the Christian always then retain unquaMng trust in 
Saviour I " This is the blood that was shed for thee," 
words whose mystery quells not always nature's terror. TT 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper is renewed in vain — and Z 
remembers, in doubt and dismay, words that, if misund 
stood, would appal all the Christian world — " My God — ] 
Grod — why hast thou forsaken me?" Perhaps, before i 
Faith, that has waxed dim and died in his brain distracted 
pain, and disease, and long sleeplessness, and a weight of 
— ^for he is a father who strove in vain to burst those silki:^^ 
tfes, that winding all round and about his very soul and 
very body, bound him to those dear little ones, who are of 
same spirit and the same flesh, — we say, before that Fa: 
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conld, by the prayers of holy men, be restored and revivified, 
and the Cbristian oace more comforted by tbinking oa Him, 
who for all bumau beings did take upon him the mefuL burden 
and agonies of the CroBS — Death may have come for bis prey, 
and left the chamber, of late so hushed and silent, at Ibll 
liberty to weep ! Enough to know, that though Chiistiauity 
be divine, we are huuiaii, — that the vessel is weak in which 
that glorious light may be enshrined — weak as the potter's 
clay — and that though Christ died to save sbnere, sinners 
who heheve in Kim, and therefore shall not perish, may yet 
lose hold of the belief when their understandings are dark- 
ened by the shadow of death, and, like Peter losing faith and 
sinldug in the sea, feel themselves descending into some tear- 
ful void, and cease here to be, ere they tind voice to call on 
the name of the Lord — " Help, or I perish 1 " 

What may be the nature of the thoughts and feelings of 
an Atheist, either when in great joy or great sorrow, full of 
life and the spirit of life, or in mortal malady and environed 
with the toils of death, it passes the power of our imagioatiou 
even dimly to conceive ; nor are we convinced that there 
ever was an utter Atheist. The thought of a God will enter 
in, barred though the dooi's be both of the understanding and 
the heart, and all the windows supposed to be blocked up 
against the light. The soul, blind and deaf as it may often 
0*116, cannot always resist the intimations all life long, day and 
^Bc^bt, forced tipon it from the outer world ; its very neoes- 
^^Htiea, nobler far than those of the body, even when most 
^^legraded, importunate when denied their manna, are to it 
oftentimes a silent or a loud revelation. Then, not to feel 
and think as other beings do with " discourse of reason," is 
most hard and difBcult indeed, even for a short time, and ou 
ecasions of very inferior moment. Being men, we are car- 
i away, wilhng or unwilling, and often unconsciously, by 
e great oommou instinct ; we keep sailing with the tide of 
inmanity, whetlier in flow or ebb — fierce as demons and the 
sons of perdition, if that be the temper of the cougregating 
hour — mild and meek aa Pity, or the new-bom babe, when 
the afflatus of some divine sympathy has breathed through 
the multitude, nor one creature escaped its influence, like a 
spring day that steals through a murmuring forest, till not 
A single tree, even in the darkest nook, is without some touch 
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of the Beasoii'a Bimshiue. Tbink, then, of cue who would 
fain be an Atheist, conversing with the "sound, healthy chU- 
dren of the God of heaven 1 " To his reason, which is his 
solitary pride, argunieots might in vain be addressed, for he 
exults in being " an Intellectual All in All," and is a bold- 
browed sophist to daunt even the eyes of Truth — eyes which 
can indeed " outstare the eagle " when their ken is directed 
to heaven, hut which are himed away in aversion Irom tlie 
human countenance that would dare to deny God. Appeal 
not to the intellect of such a man, but to his heait ; and let 
not even that appeal be conveyed in any fixed form of words — 
but let it he an appeal of the smiles and tears of afTectionaW 
and loving lips and eyes — of common joys and common griefs 
whose contagion is often felt, beyond prevention 
where two or three are gathered together — among faiuili* 
thinly sprinkled over the wilderness, where, on God't 
day, they repair to God's own house, a lowly building on the 
brae, which the Creator of suns and systems despiselh not, 
nor yet the beatings of the few contrite hearts therein assem- 
bled to worship Him — in the cathedral's "long-drawn aisles and 
fretted vaults" — in mighty multitudes all crowded in silence, 
as beneath the shadow of a thunder- cloud, to see some one 
single human being die — or swaying and swinging back- 
wards and forwards, and to and fro, to hail a victorious 
jnent returning from the war of Liberty, with him who 
" taken the start of this niajeatic world " conspicuous 
afar in front, encircled with music, and with the standard 
his uncouquered country afioat above his head. Thus, and 
by many thousand other potent infiuences for ever at work, 
and from which the human heart can never make its safe 
escape, let it flee to the uttermost parts of the earth, to the 
loneliest of the multitude of the isles of the sea, ave men, who 
vainly dream that they are Atheists, forced to feel God. Nor 
happens this but rarely — nor are such " angel-visits few and 
far between." As the most cruel have often, very often, 
thoughts tender as dew, so have the most dark often, very oflen, 
thoughts bright as day. The svm's golden finger writes the 
name of God on the clouds, rising or setting, and the Atheist, 
falsely so called, starts in wouder and in delight, which his 
soul, because it is immortal, cannot resist, to behold tliat Bible 
suddenly opened before his eyes on the sky. Or some old, 
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decrepit, greyhaired crone, liolds out her shriveUed hand, 
■Bith ditc eyes patiently fixed on his, silently aBking charity 
— eilently, but in the holy name of God ; and the Atheist, 
I -taken unawares, at the very core of his heart bids " God bless 
Tier," as he relieves her imcomplainiiig miseries. 

1 Atheists do exist, and if their deathbeds may be 
described for the awful or melancholy instruction of their 
fellow-men, let them be such Atheists as those whom, let us 
it hesitate to say, we may blamelessly love witli a troubled 
affection ; for our Faith may not have preseived us from sins 
from which they are free — and we may give even to many of 
the qualities of their most imperfect and unhappy charaoters 
almost the name of virtues. No curses on their deathbeds- 
will they he heard to utter. No black scowlinge — no honid 
gnashing of teeth — no hideous shriekings will there appal 
the loving ones who watch and weep by the side of him who 
is dying disconsolate. He will hope, and he will fear, now 
ttat there is a God indeed everywhere present — visible now 
I in the tears that fall, audible now in the sighs that breathe 
I for his sake — in the still small voice. That Being forgets 
tJlot those by whoni he has been forgotten ; least of all, the 
" Fool who has said in his heart there is no God," and 
Kfho knows at last that a God there is, not always in terror 
[and trembling, but as often perhaps in the assurance of for- 
giveness, which, undeserved by the best of the good, may 
liot be withheld even from the worst of the bad, if the tliought 
of a God and a Saviour pass but for a moment through the 
darkness of the departing spirit — Hke a dove shooting swiftly, 
"\^^itli its fair plumage, thraugh the deep but calm darkness 
"tlaat follows the subsided storm. 

Bo, too, with respect to Deists. Of unbelievers in Chiis- 
■fcianity there are many kinds — the reckless, the ignorant, the 
t:;^loue, the confirmed, the melancholy, the doubting, the 
^l^Bpairing — the good. At then- deathbeds, too, may the 
T^lnstian poet, in imagination, take his stand — and there may 
s even hear 

" The atiil aad music of humanity, 
Not hareh nor grating, but of amplest power 
To soften and subdue ! " 




Oftener all the sounds and sights there will be full of most 
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raefbl angaish; and that anguish will groan in the poet's 
lays when his human heart, relieved from its load of painful 
sympathies, shall long afterwsurds be inspired with the pity 
of poetry, and sing in elegies, sublime in their pathos, the 
sore sufferings and the dim distress that clouded and tore the 
dying spirit, longing, but all unable — profound though its 
longings be — as life's daylight is about to close upon that 
awful gloaming, and the night of death to descend in oblivion 
— to believe in the Redeemer. 

Why then turn but to such deathbed, if indeed religion, 
and not superstition, described that scene — as that of Vol- 
taire? Or even of Bousseau, whose dying eyes sought, in 
the last passion, the sight of the green earth, and the blue 
ijkies, and the sun shining so brightly, when aU within the brain 
of his worshipper was fast growing dimmer and more dim — 
when aU the unsatisfied spirit, that scarcely hoped a future 
life, knew not how it could ever take farewell of the present 
ynth. tenderness enough, and enough of yearning and craving 
after its disappearing beauty, and when as if the whole earth 
were at that moment beloved even as his small peculiar 
birthplace — 

" Et dulces moriens reminiadtur ArgoB.'* 

The Christian poet, in his humane wisdom, will, for instruc- 
tion's sake of his fellow-men, and for the discovery and the 
revealment of ever- sacred truth, keep aloof from such death- 
beds as these, or take his awful stand beside them to drop 
the perplexed and pensive tear. For we know not what it is 
that we either hear or see ; and holy Conscience, hearing 
through a confused sound, and seeing through an obscure 
light, fears to condemn, when perhaps she ought only to 
pity — to judge another, when perhaps it is her duty but to 
use that inward eye for her own delinquencies. He, then, 
who designs to benefit his kind by strains of high instruction, 
will turn from the deathbed of the famous Wit, whose bril- 
liant fancy hath waxed dim as that of the clown — whose 
malignant heart is quaking beneath the Power it had so long 
derided, with terrors over which his hated Christian triumphs 
— and whose intellect, once so perspicacious that it could see 
but too well the motes that are in the sun, the specks and 
stains that are in the flowing robe of nature herself — ^prone, 
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in miserable contindiction to its bettor being, to tam them as 
proofs against the power and goodneBs of the Holy One who 
inliabiteth eternity — is now palsy -stricken aa that of an idiot, 
and knows not even the sound of the name of its once vain 
and. proTid posseesor — when crowded theatres had risen up 
^v-itli one rustle to honour, and then, with deafening acclama- 
tions, 

" Baiaed a mortal to the akieH ! " 
There he is — it niatt«rfi not now whether on down or straw — 
etretcbed, already a skeleton, and gnashing — may it be in 
senselessness, for otherwise what pangs are these 1 — gnashing 
liie teeth, witliin lips once so eloquent, now whit« with foam 
and slaver ; and the whole mouth, of yore eo musical, grin- 
ning ghastly like the fleshless face of fear- painted death 1 Is 
that Toltaire? He who, with wit, thought to shear the Son 
of God of all His beams ? — with wit, to loosen the dreadfijl 
fastenings of the Cross ? — with wit, to scoff at Him who hung 
thereon, while the blood and water came irom the wound in 
His blessed aide ? — with wit, to drive away those Shadows of 
Angels, that were said to have rolled off the stone from the 
month of the sepulchre of the resurrection ? — witli wit, to 
deride the ineffable glory of transfigured Godhead on the 
Mount, and the sweet and solemn semblance of the Man 
Joans in the garden ? — with wit, to darken all the decrees of 
Providence ? — and with wit, 

"To shut the gates of Mercy on mankind!" 

Nor yet will the Christian poet long dwell in his religions 
strains, though awhile he may linger there, " and irom his 
eyelids wipe the tears that sacred pity liath engendered," 
beBide the dying couch of Jean Jaques Eoosaeau — a couch 
of turf beneath trees — for he was ever a lover of Nature, 
thoagh he loved all things living or dead as madmen love. 
His soul, while most spiritual, was sensual still, and with 
tendrils of flesh and blood embraced — even as it did embrace 
the balm -breathing form of voluptuous woman — the very 
phantoms of bis most etlierealised imagination. Vice stained 
*'l liis virtues— as roses are seen, in some certain soils, and 
beueath some certain skies, always to be blighted, and theii 
faitest petals to bear on them something like blots of biood. 
— Ovar the surface of the mirror of his mind, which reflected ao 
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mucli of the imagery of man and nature, there was still, here 
and there, on the centre or round the edges, ruBt-apots, that 
gave baok no image, and marred the proportions of the beauty 
and the grandeur that yet shone over the rest of the circle set 
in the rich carved gold. His disturbed, and distracted, and 
defeated friendships, that all vanished in insane suspicions, 
and seemed to leave bis soul as well satisfied in its fierce or 
gloomy void, as when it was filled witli airy and glittering 
visions, are all gone for ever now. Those many thoughts 
and feelings — so melancholy, yet still fair, and lovely, and 
beautifiil — which, like bright birds eucaged, with ruffled and 
drooping wings, onoe so apt to soar, and their music mute, 
that used to make the wide woods to wring, were confined 
within the wires of hia jealous heart — have now all flown 
away, and are at rest I Wio site beside the wild and won- 
drous genius, whose ravings entrance the world? Who wipes 
the death-sweat from that capacious forehead, once filled with 
sucli a multitude of disordered but aspiring fancies ? Who, 
that his beloved air of heaven may Idas and cool it for the last 
time, lays open the covering that hides the marble sallowness 
of Rousseau's sin-and-Borrow-haunted breast ? One of Nature's 
least-gifted children — to whose eyes nor earth nor heaven ever 
beamed with beauty — to whose heart were known but the 
meanest charities of nature ; yet mean as they were, how 
much better in such an hour than all his imaginings most 
magnificent 1 For had he not suffered his own offspring to 
pass away from his eyes, even like the wood-shadows, only 
less beloved and less regretted? And in tlie very midst of 
the prodigality of love and passion, which he had poured out 
over the creations of his ever-distempered fancy, let his living 
ohildren, his own flesh and blood, disappear as paupers in a 
chance-governed world? A world in which neither parental 
nor filial love were more than the names of nonentities — 
Father, Son, Daughter, Child, but empty syllables, which 
philosophy heeded not— or rather loved them in their empti- 
neaa, but despised, hated, or feared them, when for a moment 
they seemed pregnant with a meaning from heaven, and each 
in its holy utterance signifying God 1 

No great moral or religious lesson can well be drawn, or 
say rather so well, from such anomalous deathbeds, as from 
those of common unbelievers. To show, in all its divine 
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power, the blessedness of the Christian's faith, it must be 
compared, rather than contrasted, with the faith of the best 
and wisest of Deists. The ascendancy of the heavenly over 
the earthly will then be apparent — as apparent as the superior 
lustre of a star to that of a lighted-up window in the night. 
For above all other things in which the Christian is happier 
than the Deist — with the latter, the life beyond the grave is 
but a dark hope — to the former, " immortality has been brought 
to light by the Gospel." That difference embraces the whole 
spirit. It may be less felt — ^less seen when life is quick and 
strong ; for this earth alone has much and many things to 
embrace and enchain our being — ^but in deatli the difference 
is as between night and day. 



Note.— In the later editions of " The Omnipresence of the Deity," the 
passage animadyerted on in the preceding chapter has been altered ai 



follows : — 



" Lo ! there, in yonder spectre-haunted room, 
What sightless demons horrified the gloom, 
When pale and shivering, and bedew* d with fear. 
The dying Sceptic felt his hour draw near ! 
Ere the last throes with anguish lined his check, 
He yell'd for mercy with a hollow shriek, 
Muttei^d some accents of unmeaning prayer. 
Locked his white lips — let God the rest declare. 
Go, child of Darkness ! see a Christian die ; 
No hon'or pales his lip, or dims his eye ; 
No fiend-shaped phantoms of destruction start 
The hope fteligion pillows on his heart. 
When with a fiilt'ring hand he waves adieu 
To hearts as tender as their tears are true ; 
Meek as an infant to the mother^s breast 
TnmSy fondly longing for its wonted rest. 
So to our God the yielding soul retires, 
And in one sigh of sainted peace expires." 
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FTBST CANTICLE. 

The present Age, which, after all, is a very pretty and plea- 
sant one, is feelingly alive and widely awake to the manifold 
delights and advantages with which the study of Natural His- 
tory swarms, and especially that branch of it which unfolds 
the character and habits, physical, moral, and intellectual, of 
those most interesting and admirable creatures — Birds. It is 
familiar not only with the shape and colour of beak, bill, claw, 
talon, and plume, but with the purposes for which they are 
designed, and with the instincts which guide their use in the 
beautiful economy of all-gracious Nature. We remember the 
time when the very word Ornithology would have required 
interpretation in mixed company ; when a naturalist was 
looked on as a sort of out-of-the-way but amiable monster. 
Now, one seldom meets with man, woman, or child, who does 
not know a hawk from a handsaw, or even, to adopt the more 
learned reading, from a heron-shew; a black swan is no 
longer erroneously considered a rara avis any more than a 
black sheep ; while the Glasgow Gander himself, no longer 
apocryphal, has taken his place in the national creed, belief 
in his existence being merely blended with wonder at his 
magnitude, and some surprise perhaps among the scientific 
that he should be as yet the sole specimen of that enormous 
Anser. 

The chief cause of this advancement of knowledge in one 
of its most delightful departments, has been the gradual ex- 
tension of its study from stale books written by men, to that 
book ever fresh from the hand of Grod. And the second — 
another yet the same — ^has been the gradual change wrought 
by a philosophical spirit in the observation, delineation, and 
arrangement of the facts and laws with which the science is 
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iverBant, and wliicii it exhibits in the most perfect harmony 
id order. Neophytes now range for themselves, according 
■to their capacities and opportunities, the fields, woods, rivers, 
■" ' and seas ; and profioiecta, do longer confining them- 
Belves to mere nomenclature, enrich their works with anec- 
dotes and traits of character, which, without departure from 
truth, have imbued bird- biography with the double charm of 
reality and romance. 

Compare the intensity and truth of any natural knowledge 
insensibly acquired by observation in very early youth, with 
that oorreaponding to it picked up in later life from books ! 
Id fact, the babit of distingniBhing between things as difTerent, 
or of similar forma, colours, and characters, formed in infancy, 
aod childhood, and, boyhood, in a free intercourse and com- 
munion with Nature, while we are merely seeking and finding 
the divine joy of novelty and beauty, perpetually occurring 
before our eyes in all her haunts, may be made the foundation 
of an accuracy of judgment of inappreciable value as an intel- 
lectual endowment. So entirely is tliis true, that we know 
many observant persons — that is, observant in all things inti- 
mately related with their own pursuits, and with the expe- 
rience of their own early education — who, with all the pains 
they could take in after life, have never been able to distin- 
by name, when they saw them, above half-a-dozen, if 
ly, of our British singing-birds ; while as to knowing 
'them by their song, that is wholly beyond the reach of their 
uninstructed ear, and a shilfa chants to them like a yellow 
yoldrin. On seeing a small bird peeping out of a hole in the 
eaves, and especially on hearing him chatter, they shrewdly 
saspect Tiim to be a sparrow, though it does not by any means 
follow that their suspicions are always verified ; and though, 
when sitting with her whites breast so lovely out of the " auld 
clay bigging" in the window-comer, he cannot mistake Mis- 
tresB Swallow, yet when flitting in fly-search over the stream, 
and ever and anon dipping her wing-tips in the lucid coolness, 
'tis an equal chance that he misnames her Miss Marten. 

What constant caution is necessary during the naturalist's 
perusal even of the very best books I From the very best 
We can only obtain knowledge at second-hand, and this, lite 
» story circulated among village gossips, is more apt to gain 
3n falsehood than in truth, as it passes from oiifi to another; 
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but in field-study we go at once to the fountain-head, and 
obtain our facts pure and unalloyed by the theories and 
opinions of previous observers. Hence it is that the utility 
of books becomes obvious. You witness with your own eyes 
some puzzling, perplexing, strange, and unaccountable — ^fact ; 
twenty different statements of it have been given by twenty 
different ornithologists ; you consult them all, and getting a 
hint from one, and a hint from another, here a glimmer of 
light to be followed, and there a gloom of darkness to be 
avoided — why, who knows but that in the end you do your- 
self solve the mystery, and absolutely become not only happy 
but illustrious ? People sitting in their own parlour with 
their feet on the fender, or in the sanctum of some museum, 
staring at stuffed specimens, imagine themselves naturalists ; 
and in their presumptuous and insolent ignorance, which is 
often total, scorn the wisdom of the wanderers of the woods, 
who have for many studious and solitary years been making 
themselves familiar with all the beautiful mysteries of instinc- 
tive life. Take two boys, and set them respectively to pursue 
the two plans of study. How puzzled and perplexed will be 
the one who pores over the " interminable terms " of a system 
in books, having meanwhile no access to, or communion with 
nature I The poor wretch is to be pitied — nor is he any- 
thing else than a slave. But the young naturalist who takes 
his first lessons in the fields, observing the unrivalled scene 
which creation everywhere displays, is perpetually studying 
in the power of delight and wonder, and laying up knowledge 
which can be derived from no other source. The rich boy is 
to be envied, nor is he anything else than a king. The one 
sits bewildered among words, the other walks enlightened 
among things ; the one has not even the shadow, the other 
more than the substance — the very essence and life of know- 
ledge ; and at twelve years old he may be a better naturalist 
than ever the mere bookworm will be, were he to outlive old 
Tommy Balmer. 

In education — late or early — ^for heaven's sake let us never 
separate things and words I They are married in nature ; 
and what God hath put together let no man put asunder — 'tis 
a fatal divorce. Without things, words accumulated by 
misery in the memory, had far better die than drag out an 
useless existence in the dark ; without words, theii stay and 
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suppoil, tilings unaccountably diBappear out of the store- 
Louse, aud may be for ever lost. But bind a thing willi a 
word, a strange link, stronger than any steel, and softer than 
auy silk, and the captive remains for ever happy in its bright\ 
prison-bouse. On this piinciple, it is indeed surprising at 
how early an age children can be instnicted in the most 
interesting parts of natural bistwty — ay, even a babe in arms. 
Bemember Coleridge's beautiful lines to the Nightingale: — 

" That strain again ! 
Full fidn it would delay me ! My dear babe, 
Who, capable of no articulate aonnd, 
Mara all things with his imitative lisp, 
How he would place his hand beside his ear, 
His little hand, the small foreflnger up, 
And bid us haten ! and I deem it icise i 
To make him Nalur^i child." 

How we come to love the Birds of Bewick, and White, and 
the two Wilsons, and Montagne, and Mudie, and Knapp, and 
Selby, and Swainson, and Audubon, and many others familiar 
with their haunts and habits, their affections and their pas- 
eions, till we feel that they are indeed our fellow-creatures, 
«tid part of one wise and wonderfiil system 1 If there be 
sermons in stones, what think ye of the hymns and psalms, 
matin and vesper, of the lark, who at heaven's gate sings — of 
the wren, who pipes her thanksgivings as the slant sunbeam 
«boota athwart the mossy portal of the cave, in whose fi'etted 
roof she builds her nest above the waterfall I In cave-roof? 
Yea — we have seen it so — -just beneath the cornice. But most 
frequently we have detected her procreant cradle on old 
mossy stump, mouldering walls or living rock — sometimes in 
cleft of yew-tree or hawthoro — for hang the globe with its im- 
perceptible orifice in the sunshine or the storm, and St Catha- 
( within heedless of the oat«r world, counting her 
beads with her sensitive breast that broods in bliss over the 
priceless pearls. 

Ay, the men we have named, and many other blamelessf 
I idolaters of Nature, have worshipped her in a truly religious' 
\ epirit, and have taught us their religion. AH our great poets 
y have loved the Minnesingers of the woods — Thomson, and \ 
I Cowper, and Wordswortli, as dearly as Spenser, and Shake-' 
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speare, and Milton. From the inartioulate language of tlie 
groves, they have inhaled the enthusiasm that inspired some 
of the finest of their own immortal strains. " Lonely w^an- 
derer of Nature" must every poet be — and though often self- 
wrapt his wanderings through a spiritual world of his own, 
yet as some fair flower silently asks his eye to look on it, 
some glad bird his ear solicits with a song, how intense is 
then his perception — ^his emotion how profound — ^while his 
spirit is thus appealed to, through all its human sensibilities, 
by the beauty and the joy perpetual even in the most solitary 
places I 

Our moral being owes deep obligation to all who assist us 
to study nature aright; for believe us, it is high and rare 
knowledge to know and to have the true and full use of our 
eyes. Millions go to the grave in old age without ever hav- 
ing learned it ; they were just beginning, perhaps, to acquire 
it when they sighed to think that " they who look out of the 
windows were darkened ; " and that, while they had been 
instructed how to look, sad shadows had fallen on the whole 
face of Nature, and that the time for those intuitions was 
gone for ever. But the science of seeing has now found 
favour in our eyes ; and blessings be with them who can dis- 
cover, discern, and describe the least as the greatest of 
Nature's works — who can see as distinctly the finger of God 
in the lustre of the humming-bird murmuring round a rose- 
bush, as in that of the star of Jove shining sole in heaven. 

Take up now almost any book you may on any branch of 
Natural History, and instead of the endless, dry details of 
imaginary systems and classifications, in which the ludicrous 
littlenesses of man's vain ingenuity used to be set up as a sort 
of symbolical scheme of revelation of the sublime varieties 
of the inferior — as we choose to call it — creation of God, you 
find high attempts in an humble spirit rather to illustrate 
tendencies, and uses, and harmonies, and order, and design. 
With some glorious exceptions, indeed, the naturalists of the 
day gone by showed us a science that was but a skeleton — 
little but diy bones ; with some inglorious exceptions, indeed,, 
the naturalists of the day that is now, have been desirous to 
uhow us a living, breathing, and moving body — to explain, as 
far as they might, its mechanism and its spirit. Ere another 
century elapse, how familiar may men be with all the families 
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of the flowers of tbe field, and tlie birds of the air, with all 
the interdependencies of their characters and their kindreds, 
perhaps even with the mystery of that instinct which now is 
seen working wonders, not only heyond the power of reason 
to comprehend, but of imagination to conceive ! 

How deeply enBhtonded are felt to be the mysteries of 
Nature, when, thousands of years after Aristotle, we hear 
Audubon confess his utter ignorance of what migrations and 
non-migracionB mean — that 'tia hard to understand why soch 
general laws as these should be — though their henign opera- 
tioa is beautifully seen in the happiness provided alike for all 
— whether they reside in their own comparatively small 
localities, nor ever wish to leave them — or at stated seasons 
inatiuGtively fly away over thousands of miles, to drop down 
and settle for a while on some spot adapted to their necessi- 
ties, of which tliey had prescience afar off, though seemingly 
wafted thither like leaves upon the wind I Verily, as great a 
mysteiy is that Natural Religion by tbe theist studied in 
woods and on mountains and by sea-shores, as that Revelation 
which philosophers will not believe because they do not un- 
derstand — " the blinded bigot's scorn " deriding man's highest 
and holiest happiness — Faith ! 

We nauBt not now go a bird-nesting, hut first time we do 
we shall put Bishop Mant's "Months" in our pocket. The 
good Bishop — who must have been an indefatigable bird- 
nester in his boyhood — though we answer for him that he 
never stole but one egg ont of four, and left undisturbed the 
callow young — treats of those beauteous and wondrous struc- 
tures in a style that might make Professor Rennie jealous, 
who has written like a Vitruvius on the architecture of birds. 
He expatiates with uncontrolled delight on the unwearied acti- 
vity of the architects, who, vrithout any apprenticeship to the 
trade, are journeymen, nay, master-builders, the first spring of 
their full-fledged lives ; with no other tools but a hill, unless 
we count their claws, which however seem, and that only in 
Bome kinds, to be used but in carrying materials. With their 
breasts and whole bodies, indeed, most of them round off the 
soft insides of their procreant cradles, till they fit each brood- 
ing bunch of feathers to a iiairbreadth, as it sits close and 
young, a Jeetle liiglier raised up above 
tliL'ir gaping babies, as they wax from downy infancy into 
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plumier childhood, which they do how swiftly ! and how soon 
have they flown ! You look some sunny morning into the 
hush, and the abode in which they seemed so cosy the day 
before is utterly forsaken by the joyous ingrates — now feebly 
fluttering in the narrow grove, to them a wide world teeming 
with delight and wonder — ^to be thought of never more. With 
all the various materials used by them in building their dif- 
ferent domiciles, the Bishop is as familiar as with the sole 
material of his own wig — ^though, by the by, last time we had 
the pleasure of seeing and sitting by him, he wore his own 
hair — " but that not much ; " for, like our own, his sconce was 
bald, and, like it, showed the organ of constructiveness as 
fully developed as Christopher or a Chaffinch. He is perfectly 
well acquainted, too, with all the diversities of their modes of 
building — their orders of architecture — and eke with all those 
of situation chosen by the kinds — whether seemingly simple, 
in cunning that deceives by a show of carelessness and heed- 
lessness of notice, or with craft of concealment that baffles the 
most searching eye — hanging their beloved secret in gloom 
not impervious to sun and air— or, trustftd in man's love of 
his own home, affixing the nest beneath the eaves, or in the 
flowers of the lattice, kept shut for their sakes, or half-opened 
by fair hands of virgins whose eyes gladden with heart-bom 
brightness as each morning they mark the growing beauty of 
the brood, till they smile to see one almost as large as its 
parent sitting on the rim of the nest, when all at once it hops 
over, and, as it flutters away like a leaf, seems surprised that 
it can fly I 

Yet diere are still a few wretched quacks among us whom 
we may some day perhaps drive down into the dirt. There 
are idiots who will not even suffer sheep, cows, horses, and 
dogs, to escape the disgusting perversions of their anile anec- 
dotage — who, by all manner of drivelling lies, libel even the 
common domestic fowl, and impair the reputation of the ban- 
tam. Newspapers are sometimes so infested by the trivial 
trash, that in the nostrils of a naturalist they smell on the 
breakfast-table like rotten eggs ; and there are absolutely vol- 
umes of the slaver bound in linen, and lettered with the names 
of the expectorators on the outside, resembling annuals — we 
almost fear with prints. In such hands, the ass loses his 
natural attributes, and takes the character of his owner ; and 
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^ tlie anecdote- luonger is Keen astride on hie cuddy, you 
"'onder what may be tlie meaning of the apparition, for we 
defy you to distinguish the one Jouk ftoni the other, the rider 
. I'roiu the ridden, except by the more ineipresave countenance 
of tha one, and the ears of the otlier in nncouiputed longitude 

Idanghng or erect. 
We can bear tliia libelloua gossip least patiently of all with 
kirds. Ka ninny have some stories about awonderi'ul goose, 
fet him out with them, and then waddle away with his fat 
ifriend into the stackyard — where they may take sweet coun- 
sel together in the " fause-houae. " Let him, with open njouth 
aod grozet eyes, say what he ohooses of " Pretty Poll," aa 
she clings in her cage, by beak or claws, to stick or wire, and 
11 Iter naughty vooabnlary let hirn hear the impaasioned elo- 
•luence of an Aspasia inspiring a Pericles. But, unless bis 
ci'Own itch for the Crntch, let him spare the linnet on the 
liriety bush among the broom — the laveiock on the dewy 
braird or in the rosy cloud^ — the swan ori her shadow — the 
eagle ill bis eyrie, in the sun, or at sea, 

The great ornitbologista and the true are the authorities 
ttiat ars conatantly correcting those eiTOra of popular opinion 
about the fowls of the air, which in every country, conti-ary 
W the evidence of the senses, and in spite of observations that 
may be femiliar to all, gain credence with the weak and igno- 
laiit, and in process of time compose even a aort of system of 
liifl vilest superatition. It would be a very curious inquiry 
lo trace the operation of the canaes that, in different lands, 
have produced with respect to birds national prejudices of 
admiration or contempt, love or even hatred; and in doing so, 
we should have to open up some strange views of the influ- 
ence ot imagination on the head and heart. It may be re- 
marked that an excuse will be generally found for such falla- 
ciea in the vety sources fiom which they spring ; but no ex- 
cuse can be found — on the contrary, in every sentence the fool 
scribbles, a glaring argument is shown in favour of his being 
put to a lingering and crael death — the fool who keepa gos- 
siping every week in the year, penny-a-line- wise, with a 
gawky face and a mawkish mind, about God's creatures to 
whom reason has been denied, but instinct given, in order that 
ihey may be happy on moor and mountain, in the hedge-roots 
and on the tops of heaven -kissing trees — by the side of rilla 
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whose sweet low voice gives no echo in the wild, and on the 
hollow thunder of seas on which they sit in safety around the 
sinking ship, or from all her shrieks flee away to some island 
and are at rest. 

Turn to the true Ornithologist, and how beautiful, each in 
the adaptation of its own structure to its own life, every bird 
that walks the land, wades the water, or skims the air ! In 
his pages, pictured by pen or pencil, all is wondrous — as 
nature ever is to 

" The quiet eye 
That broods and sleeps on its own heart,** 

even while gazing on the inferior creatures of that creation to 
which we belong, and are linked in being's mysterious chain 
— till our breath, like theirs, expire. All is wondrous — ^but 
nothing monstrous in his delineations — ^for the more we know 
of nature in her infinite varieties, her laws reveal themselves 
to us in more majestic simplicity, and we are inspired with 
awe, solemn but sweet, by the incomprehensible, yet in part 
comprehended, magnificence of Truth. The writings of such 
men are the gospel of nature — and if the apocrypha be bound 
up along with it — 'tis well ; for in it, too, there is felt to be 
inspiration — and when, in good time, purified from error, the 
leaves all make but one Bible. 

Hark to the loud, clear, mellow, bold song of the Black* 
BIRD. There he flits along upon a strong wing, with his yel- 
low bill visible in distance, and disappears in the silent wood. 
Not long silent. It is a spring-day in our imagination — his 
olay-wall nest holds his mate at the foot of the Silver-fir, and 
he is now perohed on its pinnacle. That thrilling hymn will 
fCO vibmting down the stem till it reaches her brooding breast. 
Tho whole vernal air is filled with the murmur and the glitter 
of inseots ; but the blackbird's song is over all other symp- 
toms of love and life, and seems to call upon the leaves to 
unfold into happiness. It is on that one Tree-top, conspicu- 
owa muoug many thousands on the fine breast of wood — ^here 
mxkX \\\x>\\\ a pine nungling: not unmeetly with the prevailing 
i>^V — that the fcvn^st-minstrel sits in his inspirations. The 
\^>ok ttlnwe is one which we have often climbed. There lies 
th\^ ^Um\o\is Loch and all its islands — one dearer than the rest 
l^> <\vo and \n\agination, with its old Religious House — ^year 
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uter year cruTubliiig away uaheeded into more entire miti. 

Far away, a aea of mountains, with all their billowing snui- 

"uits distinct in the sky, and now uncertain and changeful as 

"■e clouds. Yonder Caatle stands well on the peninsula 

auioug the trees which the herons inhahit. Those coppice- 

"ooda on the other shore, stealing up to the heathery rocks 

"fd sprinkled birches, are the haunts of the roe. That great 

glen, that stretches sullenly away intj) the distant darkness, 

j^a been for ages the hirth and the death-place of the red-deer. 

"he ctj of an Eagle ! There he hangfl poised in the sunlight, 

■'nd now he flies off towards the sea. But again the song cf 

"^^ Blackbibd rises like " a steam of rich distilled perfumes," 

fy^d our heart comes back to him upon the pinnacle of his own 

^^*^rne-tree. The source of song is yet in the happy creature's 

'©ait — but the song itaelf has subsided, like a rivulet tliat 

'^a been rejoicing in a sudden shower among the hille ; the 

iTfJ drops down among the balmy branches, and the other 

^'nt songs which that bold anthem had drowned, are heard 

*■ a distance, and seem to encroach every moment on the 

Silence. 

You say yon greatly prefer the song of the Theush. Pray, 
-j'^iiy set such delightful singers by the ears ? We dislike the 
**abit that very many people have of trying everything by s 
^^ale. Nothing seems to them to be good positively — only 
^^latively. Now, it is true wisdom to be charmed with what 
— *~B charming, to live in it for the time being, and compare tlie 
t^femotion with no former emotion whatever — unless it be un- 
consciously in the working of an imagination set agoing by 
I delight. Although, therefore, we cannot say that we piefer 
I ^be Thrush to the Blackbird, yet we agree with you in think- 
ing Lim a most delightful bird. Where a Thrush is, we defy 
you to anticipat-e his song in the morning. He is indeed an 
early riser. By the way, Chanticleer is far from being so. 
Tou hear him crowing away from shortly after midnight, and, 
in your simplicity, may suppose him to he up and strutting 
abont the premises. Far from it ; — he is at that very moment 
perched in his polygamy, between two of his fattest wives. 
The sultan will perhaps not stir a foot for several hours to 
oome ; while all the time the Thmsh, haying long ago rubbed 
liis eyes, is on his topmost twig, broad awake, and charming 
the ear of dawn with his beautiful vociferation. Piiring niid- 
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day he disappears, and is mute ; but again, at dewy even, as 
at dewy mom, he pours his pipe like a prodigal, uor ceases 
sometimes when night has brought the moon and stars. 

Best beloved, and most beautiful of all Thrushes that ever 
broke from the blue-spotted shell I — thou who, for five springs, 
hast "hung thy procreant cradle" among the roses, and honey- 
suckles, and ivy, and clematis that embower in bloom the 
lattice of our Cottage- study — ^how farest thou now in the 
snow ? Consider the whole place as your own, my dear bird ; 
and remember, that when the gardener's children sprinkle 
food for you and yours all along your favourite haunts, that 
it is done by our orders. And when all the earth is green 
again, and all the sky blue, you will welcome us to our rural 
domicile, with light feet running before us among the winter 
leaves, and then skim away to your new nest in the old spot, 
then about to be somewhat more cheerfrd in the undisturbing 
din of the human life within the flowery waUs. 

Nay — ^how can we forget what is for ever before our eyes ! 
Blessed be Thou— on thy shadowy bed, belonging equally to 
-earth and heaven — Isle ! who art called the Beautiftil I and 
who of thyself canst make all the Lake one floating Paradise 
— even were her shore-hills sylvan no more — ^groveless the 
bases of all her remoter mountains — effaced that loveliest 
splendour, sun-painted on their sky-piercing cliffs. And can 
it be that we have forsaken Thee ! Fairy-land and Love-land 
of our youth I Hath imagination left our brain, and passion 
our heart, so that we can bear banishment from Thee and yet 
endure life ! Such loss not yet is ours — witness these gushing 
tears. But Duty, " stem daughter of the voice of God," 
dooms us to breathe our morning and evening orisons far from 
hearing and sight of Thee, whose music and whose light con- 
tinue gladdening other ears and other eyes — as if ours had 
there never listened — and never gazed. As if thy worshipper 
— and sun 1 moon I and stars ! he asks ye if he loved not you 
and your images — as if thy worshipper — Windermere I 
were— dead! And does duty dispense no reward to them 
who sacrifice at her bidding what was once the very soid of 
life ? Yes 1 an exceeding great reward — ample as the heart's 
desire — for contentment is borne of obedience — where no 
repinings are, the wings of thought are imped beyond the 
power of the eagle's plumes ; and happy are we now — with 
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the hnmsTi emiles and voices we love even more tlian tbiiie, 
tiiou fairest region of nature ! happier than when we rippied 
in our pinnace throiigh the billowy moonlight — than when we 
sat iloue on the mountain within the thunder- cloud. 

Why do the songs of the Blackbird and Thrush make us 
tlioi of the sougless STARtiuG ? It matters not. We do 
think of him, and see Mm too — a lovable bird, and his abode 
is majestic. What au object of wonder and awe is an old 
Custle to a boyish imagination ! Its height how dreadful ! 
up to whose mouldering edges his fear carries biui, and hangs 
J'iui over the battlements ! What beauty in those nnapproach- 
oble wall flowers, that cast a brightness on the old brown 
stones of the edifice, and make the horror pleasing I That 
sound BO far below, is the sound of a stream the eye cannot 
reach — of a waterfall echoing for ever among the black i-ooka 
*^d pools. The schoolboy knows but little of the history of 
tte old Castle — but that little is of war, and witchcraft, and 
'^'ipriaonment, and bloodshed. The ghostly glimmer of 
<*ntiquity appals him — he visits the ruin only with a oom- 
PS'Oion, and at midday. There and then it was that we first 
«iw a Starling. We heard something wild and wonderful in 
tlieir harsh scream, as they sat upon the edge of the battle- 
ments, or flew out of the chinks and crannies. There were 
Martens too, so different in their looks from the pretty Houec- 
SwallowB — Jack-daws clamouring afresh at every time we 
wived our caps, or vainly slung a pebble towards their nests 
—and one grove of elms, to whose top, much lower than the 
castle, came, ever and anon, some noiseless Heron from the 

Ruins 1 Among all the external objects of imagination, 
Burely they are most affecting ! Some sumptuous edifice of a 
former age, still standing in its undecayed strength, has un- 
doubtedly a great command over us, from the ages that 
hare flowed over it ; but the mouldering edifice which Nature 
has begun to win to herself, and to dissolve into her own 
boeom, is far more touching to the heart, and more awakening 
to tiie spirit. It is beautifal in its decay — not njerely because 
green leaves, and wild flowers, and creeping mosses soften its 
nigged frowns, but because they have sown themselves on the 
decay of greatness ; they are monitors to our fancy, like the 
^Uowers on a grave, of the untroubled rest of the dead. Bat- 
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tlements riven by the hand of time, and cloistered arches reft 
and rent, speak to us of the warfare and of the piety of onr 
■ancestors, of the pride of their might, and the consolations of 
their sorrow: they revive dim shadows of departed life, 
evoked from the land of forge tfnlness ; but they touch us 
more deeply when the brightness which the sun flings on the 
broken arches, and the warbling of birds that are nestled in 
the chambers of princes, and the moaning of winds through 
the crevices of towers, round which the surges of war were 
shattered and driven back, lay those phantoms again to rest 
in their silent bed, and show us, in the monuments of human 
life and power, the visible footsteps of Time and Oblivion 
-coming on in their everlasting and irresistible career, to 
aweep down our perishable race, and to reduce all the forms 
of our momentary being into the undistinguishable elements 
of their original nothing. 

What is there below the skies like the place of mighty and 
-departed cities? the vanishing or vanished capitals of re- 
nowned empires ? There is no other such desolation. The 
solitudes of nature may be wild and drear, but they are not 
like the solitude from which human glory is swept away. 
The overthrow or decay of mighty human power is, of all 
thoughts that can enter the mind, the most overwhelming. 
The whole imagination is at once stirred by the prostration 
of that, round which so many high associations have been 
collected for so many ages. Beauty seems bom but to perish, 
and its fragility is seen and felt to be inherent in it by a law 
of its being. But power gives stability, as it were, to human 
thought, and we forget our own perishable nature in the spec- 
tacle of some abiding and enduring greatness. Our own 
little span of years-— our own confined region of space — are 
lost in the endurance and far-spread dominion of some mighty 
fitate, and we feel as if we partook of its deep- set and tri- 
umphant strength. When, therefore, a great and ancient 
empire falls into pieces, or when fragments of its power are 
heard rent asunder, like column after column disparting from 
aome noble edifice, in sad conviction, we feel as if all the 
•cities of men were built on foundations beneath which the 
earthquake sleeps. The same doom seems to be imminent 
•over all the other kingdoms that still stand ; and in the midst 
<rf such changes, and decays, and overthrows — or as we read 
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€)f tbem of old — we look, under such eraotiouB, on all power 
. as foTmdatioQless, and in our wide imagination embrace 
empires covered only with the niins of their desolation. Yet 
such is the pride of the human spirit, that it often uneon- 
scioualy, under the influence of auoh imagination, strivea to 
hide from itself the utter nothingness of its mightiest works. 
And when all its glories are visibly ornmbling into dust, it 
creates some imagioary power to overthrow the fabrics of 
human ^eatness — and thus attempts to derive a kind of 
mournful triumph evei) in its very faU. Thus, when nations 
have faded away in their sins and vices, rotten at the heart 
and palsied in all their limbs, we strive not to think of that 
sad internal decay, but imagine some mighty power smiting 
empires and cutting short the records of mortal magnificence. 
Thus Fate and Destiny are said in our imagination to lay our 
glories low. Thus, even the calm and silent air of Oblivion 
has been thought of as an onsparing Power, Time, too, 
though in moral sadness wisely called a shadow, has been 
■clothed with terrific attributes, and the sweep of his scythe 
has shorn the towery diadem of cities. Thus the mere sigh 
in which we expire, has been changed into active power — and 
all the nations have with one voice called out " Death ! " 
And while mankind have sunk, and fallen, and disappeared in 
the helplessness of their own mortal being, we have still 
■spoken of powers arrayed against tliem — powers that a 
good truth only another name for their c 
Thus imagination is for ever fighting against truth — and even 
when humbled, her visions are sublime — conscious even 
amongst saddest ruin of her own immortality. 

Higher and higher than ever rose the tower of Belus, np- 
lifted by ecstasy, soars the Lark, the lyrical poet of the sky. 
Listen, listen! and the more remote the bird the louder seems 
his hymn in heaven. He seems, in such altitude, to have 
left the earth for ever, and to have forgotten his lowly nest. 
The primroses and the daisies, and all the sweet hill-flowers, 
must be unremembered in that lofty region of light. Bat just 
M the Lark is lost — he and his song together — as if hie 
tttisons had been accepted — both are seen and heard fondly 
Wavering earthwards, and in a little while iie is walking with 
iis graceful crest contented along the furrows of the brairded 
on the clover lea that in man's memory has not felt 
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the ploughshare ; or after a pause, in which he seems dallying 
with a home-sick passion, drooping down like one dead, beside 
his mate in her shallow nest. 

Of all birds to whom is given dominion over the air, the 
Lark alone lets loose the power that is in his wings only for 
the expression of love and gratitude. The eagle sweeps in 
passion of hunger — poised in the sky his ken is searching for 
prey on sea or sward — his flight is ever animated by destruc- 
tion. The dove seems still to be escaping from . something 
that pursues — afraid of enemies even in the dangerless soli- 
tudes where the old forests repose in primeval peace. The 
heron, high over houseless moors, seems at dusk fearful in her 
laborious flight, and weariedly gathers her long wings on the 
tree-top, as if thankful that day is done, and night again ready 
with its rest. " The blackening trains o' craws to their re- 
pose " is an image that affects the heart of " mortal man who 
livetb here by toil," through sympathy with creatures par- 
taking with him a common lot. The swallow, for ever on the 
wing, and wheeling fitfully before fancy's eyes in element 
adapted for perpetual pastime, is flying but to feed — for lack 
of insects prepares to forsake the land of its nativity, and 
yearns for the blast to bear it across the sea. Thou alone, Q 
Lark I hast wings given thee that thou mayest be perfectly 
happy — none other bird but thou can at once soar and sing — 
and heavenward thou seemest to be borne, not more by those 
twinkling pinions than by the ever-varying, ever-deepening 
melody effusing from thy heart. 

How imagination unifies ! then most intensive when work- 
ing with and in the heart. Who thinks, when profoundly 
listening with his eyes shut to the warbling air, that there is 
another lark in creation ? The lark — sole as the season— or 
the rainbow. We can fancy he sings to charm our own 
particular ear — to please us descends into silence — ^for our 
sakes erects his crest as he walks confidingly near our feet. 
Not till the dream-circle, of which ourselves are the centre, 
dissolves or subsides, do the fairest sights and sweetest sounds 
in nature lose their relationship to us the beholder and hearer, 
and relapse into the common property of all our kind. To self 
appertains the whole sensuous as well as the whole spiritual 
world. Egoism is the creator of all beauty and all bliss, of 
all hope and of all faith. Even thus doth imagination unify 
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Sabbath worahip. All our beloved Scotland ia to the di.-voTit 
breaat on that day one House of God. Each congregation — 
Jiowever far apart — hears but one hymn — sympathy with all 
W an all- comprehensive self — and Christian love of our 
brethren is evohed from the coimotion that we have ouiselvefi 
a soul tn be saved or lost. 

Xet, methiokB, imagination loveth juat as well to pursue an 
opposite prooeas, and to fnmish food to the heart in separate 
picture after separate picture, one and all imbued not vvith the 
Same but congenial sentiment, and therefore suoceeding one 
another at her will, be her will intimated by mild bidding or 
iiiipciial command. In such mood imagination, in still series, 
visions a tliousand paiish-ldrkB, each with its own character- 
istic localities. Sabbath-sanctified; distributes the beauty of 
"tliat hallowed day in aUotmeuts all over the happy land — bo 
"tliEtt in one Sabbath there are a thousaud Sabbaths. 

K-eep carolhng, then, all together, ye countless Ijarks, till 
lieaven is one hymn 1 Imagination thinks she sees each 
jjarticular field that sends >ip its own singer to the sky — 
the spot of each particular nest. And of the many hearts al! 
over loveliest Scotland in the sweet vernal season a-listeiiing 
your lays, she is with the quiet beatings of the happy, with 
the tumult in them that would wish to break I The little 
liiaiden by the well in the brae-side above the cottage, with 
the Bible on her knees, left in tendance of an infant — the 
ipalsied crone placed safely in the sunsliine till ailer serrice — 
^he sickly student meditating ui the shade, and somewhat 
sadly thinkiiig that these spring flowere are tlie last his eyes 
*iiay see — lovers walking together on the Sabbath before their 
»uarriage to the house of God — ^life-wearied wanderers without 
«i home — remorseful men touched by the innocent happiness 
"tiey cannot help hearing in heaven — the sceptic — the nnbe- 
^ever— the atheist to whom " hope comes not that comes to 
«ill." What different meanings to such different auditors hath 
~the same musio at the same moment filling the same sky I 

Does the I.ark ever sing in winter? Ay, soinetirues Januarj- 
^8 visitad with a May-day hour; and in the genial glimpse, 
though the earth be yet laarer tlvan the sky, the Lark, mute 
"idi months, feels called on by the sun to sing, not so near to 
lieaven's gate, and a shorter than vernal lyric, or during that 
sweetest seasoji when neither he nor you can say whether it 
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is snmmer or but spring. IJnmated yet, nor of mate solicitous, 
in pure joy of heart he cannot refrain from ascent and song ; 
but the snow-clouds look cold, and ere he has mounted as 
high again as the church-spire, the aimless impulse dies, and 
he comes watering down silently to the yet unprimrosed brae. 
In our boyish days, we never felt that the Spring had really 
come till the clear-singing Lark went careering before our 
gladdened eyes away up to heaven. Then all the earth wore 
a vernal look, and the ringing sky said, " Winter is over and 
gone." As we roamed, on a holiday, over the wide pastoral 
moors, to angle in the lochs and pools, unless the day were 
very doudy the song of some lark or other was still warbling 
aloft, and made a part of our happiness. The creature could 
not have been more joyful in the skies than we were on the 
greensward. We, too, had our wings, and flew through our 
holiday. Thou soul of glee I who still leddest our flight in 
all our pastimes — ^representative child of Erin! — wildest of 
the wild — brightest of the bright — boldest of the bold ! — ^the 
lark-loved vales in their stillness were no home for thee. The 
green glens of ocean, created by swelling and subsiding 
storms, or by calms around thy ship transformed into im- 
measurable plains, they filled thy fency with images dominant 
over the memories of the steadfast earth. The petterel and 
the halcyon were the birds the sailor loved, and he forgot the 
songs of the inland woods in the meanings that haunt the 
very heart of the tumultuous sea. Of that ship nothing was 
ever known but that she perished. He, too, the grave and 
thoughtfnl English boy, whose exquisite scholarship we all so 
enthusiastically admired, without one single particle of hope- 
less envy — and who accompanied us on all our wildest expe- 
ditions, rather from affection to his playmates than any love 
of their sports — he who, timid and unadventurous as he 
seemed to be, yet rescued little Marian of the Brae from a 
drowning death when so many grown-up men stood aloof in 
selfish fear — gone, too, for ever art thou, our beloved Edward 
Harrington ! and, after a few brilliant years in the Oriental 
clime, 

" on Hoogley*s banks afisu*. 

Looks down on thy lone tomb the Evening Star.** 

How genius shone o'er thy fine features, yet how pale thou 
ever wast; thou who sat'st then by the Sailor's side, and 
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fletened to his sallies with a, Tnournful smile — friend 1 dearest 
t"oiiraoul! loving us far better than we deserved; forthough 
faultJesB thou, yet tolerant of all our frailties — and in those 
^'aya of hope from thy lips how elevating was praise ! Tet 
V eeldoin do we think of thee 1 For months — years — not at 
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"elonged to you and that you gave us — and yet of yourself it 
"^CallB no image. Yet we sank down to the floor on hearing 
"lou wast dead — ungrateful to thy memory for many years 
'^e were not — but it faded away till we forgot thee utterly, 
^Xcept when sleep showed thy grave I 

Methinks we hear the eong of the G-rey Lintie, the darling 
"it-d of Scotland. None other is more tenderly suug of in our 
"Id. ballads. When the simple and fervent love-poets of our 
Pastoral times first applied to the maiden the words, " my 
t»oiinie burdie," they nmst have been thinking of the Grey 
Lintie — its plumage uugaudy and soberly pure — its shape 
elegant yet unobtrusive — and its song various without any 
^flfort — now rich, gay, sprightly, but never rude nor riotous — 
^d-w tender, almost rooumfiil, but never gloomy or desponding. 
i^o, too, are all its habits, endearing and delightful. It is 
*Ocial, yet not averse to solitude, singing often in groups, aud 
^s often by itself in the furze brake, or on the briery knoll. 
*^ou often find the liuUe's nest in the most solitary places — in 
***^)ne small self-sown clump of trees by the brink of a wild 
'*ill-Btream, or on the tangled edge of a forest; aud just as 
'^^Hea you find it in the hedgerow of the cottage garden, or in 
**- bower within, or even in an old gooseberry bush that has 
S'*"0wn into a sort of tree. 

One wild and beautiful place we well remember — ay, the 

^^rj bush in which we first found a grey lintie's neat — for in 

^Xar parish, from some canse or other, it was rather a rariah 

^ird. That far-away day is as distinct as the present now. 

■■-inagine, friend, first, a little well surrounded with vrild cresses 

'^'^ the moor ; something like a rivulet flows from it, or rather 

^^<ia see a deep tinge of verdure, the line of which, you believe, 

^*^='iiHt be produced by the oozing moisture — you follow it, and 

" J-and-by there is a desceut palpable to your feet — then you 

"iid yourself between low broomy knolls, that, heightening 

^■verystep, become erelong banks, and braes, and hills. You 
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are surprised now to see a streaui, and look round for its 
source — and there seem now to be a hundred small sources in 
fissures and springs on every side — you hear the murmurs of 
its course over beds of sand and gravel — and hark, a water- 
fall 1 A tree or two begins to shake its tresses on the horizon 
— a birch or a rowan. Ton get ready your angle^and by 
the time you have panniered three dozen, you are at a wooden 
bridge — you fish the pool above it with the delicate dexterity 
of a Boaz, capture the monarch of the flood, and on lifting 
your eyes from his starry side as he gasps his last on the 
silvery shore, you behold a Cottage, at one gable-end an ash, 
at the other a sycamore, and standing perhaps at the lonely 
door, a maiden like a fairy or an angel. 

This is the Age of Confessions ; and why, therefore, may 
we not make a confession of first-love ? We bad finished our 
sixteenth year — and we were almost as tall as we are now ; 
for our figure was then straight as an arrow, and almost like an 
arrow in its flight. We had given over bird-nesting — but we 
had uot oeaseii to visit the dell where first we found the Grey 
Lintie's brood. Tale-writers are told by critics to remember 
that the young shepherdesses of Scotland are not beautiful as 
the fictions of a poet's dream. But she was beautiful beyond 
poetry. She was so then, when passion and imagination were 
young^-aud her iraage,heT undying, unfading image, is so now, 
when passion and imagination are old, and when irom eye and 
soul have disappeared much of the beauty and glory both of 
nature and life. We loved her from the first moment that onr 
eyes met — and we see their light at this moment — the same 
soft, burning light, that set body and soul on fire. She was but 
a poor shupherd's daughter ; but what was that to us, when we 
heard her voice singing one of her old plaintive ballads among 
the braes ? — When we sat down beside her — when the same 
plaid was drawn over our shoulders in the rain-storm — when 
we asked her for a kiss, and was not refused — for what had 
she to fear in her beauty, and her innocence, and her filial 
piety ? — and were we not a mere boy, in the bliss of passion, 
ignorant of deceit or dishonour, and with a heart open to the 
eyes of all as to the gates of heaven ? What music was iu 
that stream ! Could " Sabean odoura from the spicv shores of 
Araby the Bleat" so penetrate our soul, as that breath, balmier 
than the broom on which we sat, forgetful nf all other human 
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lifi! I Futker, motlier, brothers, sisters, uncles, aud aunta, and 
cousins, and all the tribe of friends tbat would throw us off — if 
*e ahould be so base and mad as to marry a low-bom, low-bred, 
ignoraut, uuedacated, crafty, ay, crafty and designing beggai 
— were all forgotten in our delirium — if indeed it were deli- 
'Jnm — and not an everlastingly- sac red devotion to nature and 
to truth. For in wbat were we deluded ? A voice — a feint 
and dewy voice — deadened by the earth that fills up her 
grare, aud by the turf that, at tiiis very hour, is expanding 
Its primroses to the dew of heaven — answers, " In nothing I " 
"Ha! hal hal" exclaims some reader in derision. "Here's 
an attempt at the pathetic I — a miserable attempt indeed ; for 
who cares about the death of a mean hut girl? — we are sick 
of low life." Why, as to that matter, who cares for the death 
of any one mortal being ? Who weeps for the death of the 
late Emperor of all the Russias ? Who wept over Napoleon 
Ae Great? When Chatham or Burke, Pitt or Fox died — 
doa't pretend to teU lies about a nation's tears. And if yonr- 
»H who, perhaps, are not in low life, were to die in haK an 
hour {don't be alarmed), all who knew you^except two or 
tiiree of your bosom fiienda, who, pailly ii^om being aonie- 
ffhat dull, and partly from wishing to be decent, might whine 
— would walk along George Street, at the fashionable hour 
of three, the very day after your funeral. Nor would it ever 
enter their heads to abstain from a dinner at the Club, ordered 
pBtbapB by yourself a fortnight ago, at which time you were 
in rude health, merely because you had foolishly allowed a 
cold to fasten upon your lungs, and carry you off in the prime 
*ad promise of your professional life. In spite of all your 
critical slang, therefore, Mr Editor, or Master Contributor to 
Mtte Literary Journal, she, though a poor Scottish Herd, was 
luoet beautiful ; and when, but a week after taking iarewell of 
her, we went, according to our trj'st, to fold her in our arms, 
and was told by her father that she was dead, — ay, dead — 
tUt she had no existence — that she was in a coffin, — \\heri 
^^ awoke from the dead-fit in which we had lain on the floor 
of that cottage, and saw her in her grave-clothes within an 
hour to be buried — when we stood at her btuial — and knew 
Uiat never more were we or the day to behold hex presence — 
we learned then how immeasurably misery can aurpass happi- 
nsBB— that the soul in ignorant of its own being, till all at 
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once a thunder-stone plunges down its depths, and groan» 
gurgle upwards upbraiding heaven. 

How easily can the heart change its mood from the awful 
to the solemn — ^from the solemn to the sweet — and from the 
sweet to the gay — while the mirth of this careless moment is 
unconsciously tempered by the influence of that holy hour 
that has subsided but not died, and continues to colour the 
most ordinary emotion, as the conmion things of earth look 
all lovelier in imbibed light, even after the serene moon that 
had yielded it is no more visible in her place ! Most gentle 
are such transitions in the calm of nature and of the heart ; 
all true poetry is full of them ; and in music how pleasant 
are they, or how afifecting ! Those alternations of tears and 
smiles, of fervent aspirations and of quiet thoughts ! The 
organ and the iEolian harp ! As the one has ceased pealing 
praise, we can list the other whispering it — nor feels the soul 
any loss of emotion in the change — still true to itself and its 
wondrous nature — just as it is so when from the sunset cloads 
it turns its eyes to admire the beauty of a dewdrop or an 
insect's wing. 

Now, we hear many of our readers crying out against the 
barbarity of confining the free denizens of the air in wire or 
wicker Cages. Gentle readers, do, we pray, keep your compas- 
sion for other objects. Or, if you are disposed to be argumen- 
tative with us, let us just walk down stairs to the larder, and 
tell the public truly what we there behold — three brace of 
partridge^Ss two ditto of mooifewl, a cock pheasant, poor fel- 
low, — a man and his wife of the aquatic or duck kind, and a 
woodcock, vainly presenting his long Christmas bill, — 

^ Some sk^ping kOTd — 
All muTikrU** 

\Vby, Tou are indeed a most logical reasoner, and a most con- 
siderate Christian^ when toq lauodi out into an invective 
a^i:aiu$t the cruelty e:chibited in our Cages. Let us leave 
this deu of murder^ and bare a giass of our home-made fron- 
lignae in <Kar owu Saiicnim. Coone^ come, sir, — look on this 
newly-uMttried cvMiple of Cjlxjlkies. — ^Tbe architecture of their 
tiei&t i* cen^Mttly aot of the doirid ocvler. but my Lady Yellow- 
lee* sitit ott it a wellss;jitisfied bride. Come bick in a day or 
twv\ ai>d YVH& will isee ber nursing tnplel& Meanwhile, hear 
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litfie ear-piercing fife of the bridegroom I— Where will you find 
ft Bet of happier people, iiiilesB perhaps it fee iii our parlour, 
or our library, or our nureeiy ? For, to tell you the truth, 
there is a cage or two in almost every room of the Louse. 
Where is the cruelty — ^here, or in your blood- staiued larder ? 
But you muRt eat, you reply. We answer — not necesBarily 
birds. The question is about birds — cruelty to birds ; and 
were that sagacious old wild-gyjose, whom one single moment 
of lieedlessness brought last Wednesday to your hospitable 
board, at this moment ahve, to bear a part in our conver- 
sation, can you dream that, with all your ingenuity and 
eloquence, you could persuade him — the now defunct and 
disjected — that you had been under the painful necessity of 
eating him with stufl5ng and apple-sauce ? 

It is not in nature that an ornithologist should he cruel — he 
is most Immane. Mere sldn-stuffers are not omithologista— 
*nd we have known more than one of that tribe who would 
have had no scruple in strangling their own mothers, or 
Mputed fathers. Yet if your tme ornithologist cannot catch 
a poor dear bird alive, he most kill it — and leave you to weep 
tor its death. There must be a fen' victims out of myriads of 
millions — and thousands and tens of thousands are few ; but 
the ornithologist knows the seasons when death is least afflic- 
tive — he is merciful in his wisdom — for the spirit of knowledge 
ia gentle — and "thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears," 
reconcile him to the fluttering and ruffled plumage blood- 
stained by death. 'Tis hard, for example, to be obliged ti) 
Bhont a Zenaida dove ! Yet a Zenaida dove must die for 
Audubon's lllusti-ations. How many has he loved in life, and 
tenderly preserved ! And how many more pigeons of all 
sorts, cooked in aU styles, have you devoured — ay, twenty for 
his one — you being a glutton and epicure in the same inhuman 
form, and he being contented at all times with the plainest 
fare — a salad perhaps of water-cresaes plucked from a spring 
in the forest glade, or a bit of pemmican, or a wafer of portable 
soup melted in the pot of some squatter — and shared vrith 
^^^e admiring children before a drop has been permitted to 
^^pach his own abstemious lips. 

^^K The intelligent author of the " Treatise on British Birds " 
^Ht)ea not condescend to justify the right we claim to encage 
^Bbem ; but he shows his genuine humanity iti instructing up 
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how to render happy and healthiiil their i 
says very prettily, " What are town gardens and shrubbera 
in squares, but an attempt to ruralise the city ? So atrong is 
the desire in man to participate iii country pleaenreB, that be 
tries to bring some of them even to his room. Plants and 
birds are sought after with avidity, and cherished with de- 
ligbt. With flowers he endeavours to make bis apartments 
resemble a garden ; and tbinks of groves and fields, oe he 
listens to the wild sweet melody of iiis little captives. Those 
who keep and take an interest iu song-biids, are often at a 
loss how to treat their little warblers dnring illness, or to 
prepare the proper food beet suited to their various constitu- 
tions ; but that knowledge is absolutely necessary to preserve 
these little creatures in health : for want of it, young amateura 
and bird-fancierB have often seen, with regret, many of their 
favourite birds perish." 

Now, here we confess is a good physician. In Edinburgh 
we understand there are about five hnndred medical practi- 
tionera on the human race — and we have dog-dootore, and 
horse- doctors, who come out in numbers — but we have no 
bird-doctors. Yet often, too often, when the whole houee 
rings, from garret to cellar, with the cries of children teething, 
or in the hooping-cough, the little linnet aits silent on his 
perch, a moping bunch of feathers, and then falls down dead, 
when his lilting life might have been saved by the simplest 
medicinal food skilfiilly administered. Surely if we have 
physicians to attend our treadmills, and regulate the diet and 
day's work of merciless ruffians, we should not suffer oar 
innocent and useful prisoners thus to die unattended. Why 
do not the ladies of Edinburgh form themselves into a Society 
for this pui-pnse ? 

Not one of all the philosophers in the world baa bet'n able 
to tell us what is happiness. Sterne's Starling is weakly 
aoppoaed to bare been miserable. Probably he was one of 
the most contented birds in the universe. Does cooflnemeut 
— the closest, moat uncompanioued confinement — make one 
of ourselves unhappy ? Is the shoemaker, sitting with hia head 
on hia knees, in a liole in the wall from morning to night, in 
any respect to be pitied ? Is the solitary orphan, that sits all 
day sewing in a garret, while the 
works is out washing, an object of corapassi' 
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of fouiscore, liurlding over the embers, with the stump of & 
pipe in her toothless mouth? Is it so a.id ei thiog indeed to 
be alone? or to have one's motions ciioumecribed within the 
narrowest imaginable limits ? Nonsense all ! 

Then, gentle reader, were you ever in a Highland shieling ? 
Oftei] since you read our Recreations. It is built of turf, and 
Js literally alive ; for the beautiful heather is blooming, wilrl- 
flowers and walls and roof are one sound of bees. The indus- 
trious little creatures must have come several long miles for 
f'lieir balmy spoil. Tliere is but one hnnian creature in that 
shieling, but he is not at all solitary. He no more wearies of 
*nat lonesome place than do the sunbeams or the shadows. 
■^ o himself alone he chants his old Gaelic songs, or frames 
'^m ditties of bis own to the raven or red-deer. Months thus 
P*Ba on ; and he descends again to the lower counti'y. Per- 
haps he goes to the wars — fights — bleeds — and returns to 
"adenocb or Lochaber ; and once more, blending in his ima- 
S^-'^ation the battles of his own regiment, in Egypt, Spain, or 
*Tand6rs, with the deeds done of yore by Ossian snug, sits 
^■Ontented by the door of the same shieling, restored and 
*^^«autified, in which he had dreamt away the summers of bis 
■^S^OQth. 

^ What has become — we wonder — of Dartmoor Prison? Dar- 
^^g that long war its huge and hideous bulk was filled with 
""■^renchm en — ay. 



" Men of all cUmes— attach' d to m 






desperate race^robbers and reavers, and naffians and 
I *^*aperB, and pirates and murderers — mingled with the heroes 
~who, fired by freedom, had fought for the land of lilies, with 
its vine-vales and " hills of sweet myrtle " — -doomed to die in 
, captivity, imniured in that doleful mansion on the sullen moor. 
There thousands pined and wore away and wasted — and when 
not another groan remained within the hones of their breasts, 
they gave up the ghost. Young heroes prematurely old in 
baffled passions — life's best and strongest passions, that 
BTOmed to go to sleep but in the sleep of death. These 
ilied in their golden prime. With them went down into 
iiapitied and uuhonoured graves — for pity and honour dwell 
in houses so haunted — veterans in their iron age — some 
telf-stnitten with ghastly wounds that let life finally bubble 
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out of sioewy neck or shaggy bosom — or the poiBOn-bowl 
convulsed their giant limba unto unquivering rest. Yet there 
you saw a wild strange tumult of troubled happineas — which, 
i you looked into its heart, was transfigured into tniseiy. 
There volatile spirits fluttered in their cage, like birds that 
seem not to hate nor to be unhappy in confinement, but, 
lianging by beak or claws, to be often playing with the glit- 
tering wires — to be amusing themselves, so it seems, with 
drawing up, by small enginery, their food and drink, which 
soon sickens, however, on their stomachs, tiL, with ruffled 
plumage, they are often found in the morning lying on their 
backs, with clenched feet, and neck bent as if twisted, oil tho 
scribbled sand, stone-dead. There you saw pale youths — 
s almost Uke girls, bo delicate looked they in that hot in."' 
;ed air which, ventilate it as you will, is never felt to 
breathe on the face like the fresh air of liberty — once bold 
and bright midshipmen in frigate or first-rater, and saved by 
being picked up by the boats of the ship that had sunk her 
by one double -shotted broadside, or sent her in one explosion 
splintering into the sky, and splashing into the sea, in leas 
than a minute the thunder silent, and the fiery shower over 
and gone — there you saw such lads as these, who used almost 
to weep if they got not duly the dear-deeired letter from sister 
or sweetheart, and when they did duly get it, opened it with 
trembling fingers, and even then let drop some natural tears — 
there we saw them leaping and dancing, with gross gesticu- 
lations and horrid oaths obscene, with grim outcasts from 
nature, whose roustached mouths were rank with sin and pol- 
lution- — monsters for whom hell was yawning — their mortal 
mire already possessed with a demon. There, wretched, woe- 
begone, and wearied out with recklessness and desperation, 
many wooed Chance and Fortune, who tliey hoped might yet 
listen to their prayers — and kept rattling the dice — cursing 
them that gave the indulgence — even in their cells of punish- 
ment for disobedience or mutiny. There you saw some, who 
in the crowded courts "sat apart retired," — bringing the 
practised skill that once supported, or the native genius that 
once adorned life, to bear on beautiful contrivances and fan- 
cies elaborately executed with meanest instruments, till they 
rivalled or outdid the work of art assisted by all the ministries 
of science. And thus won they a poor pittance wherewithal 
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■to purchase some little comfort or luxury, or ornament to their 
j^^ersons ; for vanity had not forsaken gome la their rusty 
squalor, and they sought to please her, their mistress or their 
Iziride. There you saw aGcomplished men conjuring before 
-fcbeir eyea, on the paper or the canvass, to feed the longiDgs 
<z>f their souls, the lights and the shadows of the dear days 
"that far away were beautifyuig some sacred spot of " la belle 
-^VoTJce" — perhaps some festal scene, for love in sorrow ia still 
"*rue to remembered joy, where once with youths and maidens 

" They led the danoe beside the murmuring Loire." 
There you lieard — and hushed then was all the hubbub — 
Booae clear silver voice, sweet almost as woman's, yet full of 
ananhood in its depths, singing to the gay guitar, touched, 
-though the musician was of the best and noblest blood of 
France, with a master's hand, "La belle Gabrielle ! " And 
there might be seen, in the solitude of their own abstractions, 
men with minds that had sounded the profounds of science, 
and, seemiugly undisturbed by all that clamour, pursuing the 
mysteries of lines and numbers — conversbg with the har- 
monies and lofty stars of heaven, deaf to all the discord and 
despair of earth. Or religious still even more than they — for 
those were mental, these spiritual — you beheld there men, 
whose heads before theh- time were becoming grey, meditat- 
ing on their own souls, and ia holy hope and humble trust in 
their Redeemer, if not yet prepared, perpetually prepaiing 
themselves for the world to come 1 

To return to Birds in Cages ; — they are, when well, uni- 
formly aa happy as the day ia long. What else could oblige 
tiieni, whether they will or no, to burst out into song — to hop 
about ao pleased and part — to play suoh fantastic tricks, like 
So many whirligigs — to sleep ao soundly, and to awake into a 
duall, shrill, compressed twitter of joy at the dawn of 
light? So utterly mistaken was Sterne, and all the other 
aentimentalists, that his Starliog, who he absurdly opined was 
■^ehing to get out, would not have stirred a peg had the door 
of his cage been flung wide open, but would have pecked 
like a very game-cock at the hand inserted to give him his 
liberty. Depend upon it, that Starling had not the shght- 
«Bt idea of what he was saying ; and had he been up to 
the meauing of liis words, would have been shocked at his 
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angrateftil iblly. Look at Canaries, and Chaffincbes, and Bnll* 
finches, and "the rest," how they amuse themselves for a 
while flitting about the room, and then, finding how dull a 
thing it is to be citizens of the world, bounce up to their 
cages, and shut the door fi*om the inside, glad to be once 
more at home. Begin to whistle or sing yourself and forth- 
with you have a duet or a trio. We c&a imagine no more 
perfectly tranquil and cheerful life than that of a Goldfinch 
in a cage in spring, with his wife and his children. All his 
social affections are cultivated to the utmost. He possesses 
many accomplishments unknown to his brethren among the 
trees ; — he has never known what it is to want a meal in times 
of the greatest scarcity ; and he admires the beautiful frost- 
work on the windows, when thousands of his feathered Mends 
are buried in the snow, or, what is almost as bad, baked up 
into pies, and devoured by a large supper-party of both sexes, 
who fortify their flummery and flirtation by such viands, and, 
remorseless, swallow dozens upon dozens of the warblers of 
the woods. 

Ay, ay, Mr Goldy I you are wondering what we are now 
doing, and speculating upon the scribbler with arch eyes and 
elevated crest, as if you would know the subject of his lucu- 
brations. What the wiser or better wouldst thou be of human 
knowledge ? Sometimes that littie heart of thine goes pit-a- 
pat, when a great, ugly, staring contributor thrusts his inqui- 
sitive nose within the wires — or when a strange cat glides 
round and round the room, fascinating thee with the glare of his 
fierce fixed eyes ; — but what is all that to the woes of an 
Editor ? — Yes, sweet simpleton I do you not know that we are 
the editor of Bkickwood's Magazine — Christopher North ! Yes, 
indeed, we are that very man — that self-same much-calum- 
niated man-monster and Ogre. There, there ! — ^perch on our 
shoulder, and let us laugh together at the whole world. 




"he Golden Eagle leads the van of our Birds of Prey — and 
l^ere she sits in her usual caniage when in a state of rest. 
■Her hunger and her thirst have been appeased — her wings 
^i^ folded up in a dignified tranquillity — her talons, grasping' 
^ leafiesB branch, are almost hidden by the feathers of her 
oreast — ^her sleepless eye has lost something of its ferocity — 
*nd the Royal Bird is almost serene in her aolitaiy state in 
the cliff. The gorcock imalarmed crows among the moors 
'nd mosees — the blackbii-d whistles in the birken shaw — and 
■the cony erects his ears at the month of his burrow, and 
*liiBbs away frolicsome among the whins or heather. 

There is no index to the hour — neither light nor shadow — 

Oo cloud. But from the composed aspect of the Bird, ive may 

suppose it to be the hush of evening after a day of succeHsful 

foray. The imps in the eyrie have been fed, and their hungry 

f Ory will not be heard till the dawn. The mother has there 

I t^^en up her watchtnl rest, till in darkness she may glide np 

rto her brood — the sire is somewhere sitting within her view 

[^^mong the rocks — a sentinel whose eye, and ear, and nostril 

^re true, in exquisite fineness of sense, to their trust, and on 

"^lioni rarely, and as if by a miracle, can steal the adventur- 

<^UB shepherd or huntsman, to wreak vengeance with his rifle 

I «5n the spoiler of sheep-walk and forest- chase. 

I Yet flometimes it chanceth that the yellow lustre of her 

f ^een, wild, fierce eye is veiled, even in dayUght, by the film 

I *3f sleep. Perhaps sickness has been at the heart of the 

I dejected bird, or fever wasted her wing. The sun may have 

emitten her, or the storm driven her against a rock. Then 

hunger and thirst — which in pride of plumage she scorned, 

anil which only made her fiercer on the edge of her unfed 
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«yrie, as she whetted her beak on the flintrstone, and dntched 
the strong heather-stalks in her tcdons, as if she were antici- 
pating prey — quell her courage, and in £Eunine she eyes afar 
off the fowls she is unable to pursue, and with one stroke 
strike to earth. Her flight is heavier and heavier each suc- 
ceeding day — she ventures not to cross the great glens with 
or without lochs — but flaps her way firom rock to rock, lower 
and lower down along the same mountain-side — and finally, 
drawn by her weakness into dangerous descent, she is dis- 
covered at grey dawn far below the region of snow, assailed 
and insulted by the meanest carrion ; till a bullet whizzing 
through her heart, down she topples, and soon is despatched 
by blows from the lifle-butt, the shepherd stretching out his 
foe's carcass on the sward, eight feet from wing^tip to wing- 
tip, with leg thick as his own wrist, and foot broad as his ovm 
hand. 

But behold the Glolden Eagle, as she has pounced, and is 
exulting over her prey ! Wi& her head drawn back between 
the crescent of her uplifted wings, which she will not fold 
till that prey be devoured, eye faring cruel joy, neck-plum- 
age biistUng, tail-feathers &n- spread, and talons driven 
through the victim's entrails and heart — there she is new 
lighted on the ledge of a precipice, and &icy hears her yell 
and its echo. Beak and ^ons, all her life l<nig, have had a 
stain of blood, for the murderess observes no Sabbath, and 
seldom dips them in loch or sea, except when dashing down 
suddenly among the terrified water-fowl from her watch- 
iower in the skv. The week-old liakwn had left the doe's side 
but for a momentary race along the edge of the coppice ; a 
rustle and a shadow — and the burden is borne off to the cliffs 
of Benevisw In an instant the small animal is dead — after a 
short exultation torn into pieces, and by eagles and eaglets 
devoured, its unswallowed or undigested bones mingle with 
those of many other creatures, encumbering the eyrie, and 
strewed around it over the bloody pJatform on which the 
young demons crawl forth to enjoy the sunshine. 

Oh for the Hfo of an eagle writt^i by himself! It would 

^outsell the Confessions even of the English Opium-Eater. 

Proudly would he, or she, write of larth and parentage. On 

the rock of ages he first opened his eyes to the sun, in noble 

iiostiiict afiroutiog and outstaring the light. The Great Glen 
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*'f Scotland- — ^hath it not been the inheritance of his anoestora 

l^f many thousand years? No polluting mixture of ignoble 

"lood, from intermarriageB of Eecessity or convenience with 

^'te, buzzard, hawk, or falcon. No, the Golden Eagles of 

^lon-Falloch, sumamed tbe Sun-starers, have formed alliances 

"^rith the Golden Eagles of Cmachan, Benlawere, Shehallion, 

^»ad Lochnagair — the Lightning- Glints, the Flood-fallers, the 

^"tonn-TOheelera, the Cloud- cleavers, ever since the deluge. 

k^lT'be education of the autobiographer had not been intrusted 
^^*D a private tutor. Parental eyes, beaks, and talooe, provided 
^a-ust-enance for bis infant frame ; and in that capacious eyrie, 
J .2^ear after year repaired by dry branches from the desert, par- 
^^ntal advice was yelled into him, meet for the espaneion of 
Ir^is instinct, as wide and wonderftil as the reason of earth- 
<2srawling man. Wiat a nobie naturalist did he, in a single 
^aeBsion at the College of the Cliff, become 1 Of the customs, 
-^and habits, and haunts of all inferior creatures, he speedily 
"Xrnade himself master — ours included. Nor was his knowledge 
^^onfiued to theory, but reduced to daily practice. Ho kept 
^Sumself in constant training — taking a flight of a couple of 
Hiiindred miles before breakfast — paying a forenoon visit to 
^he farthest of the Hebride IsJeH, and returning to dinner in 

I^lenco. In one day he has flown to Norway on a visit to his 
■uncle by the mother's side, and returned the nest to comfort 
lis paternal uncle, lying sick at the Head of the Cambrian 
Dee. He soon learned to despise himself for having once 
yelled for food, when food was none ; and to sit or sail, on rock 
or through ether, athirst and an hungered, but mute. The 
virtues of patience, endurance, and fortitude, have become 
with him, in Btriot accordance with the Aristotelian Moral 
Philosophy — habits. A Peripatetic Philosopher he could 
hardly be called — properly speaking, he belongs to the Solar 
School — an airy sect, who take very high ground, indulge in 

■ lofty flights, and are often lost in the clouds. Now and then 
a light chapter might be introduced, setting forth how he and 
other youngsters of the Blood Royal were wont to take an 
Occasional game at High-Jinks, or tourney in air lists, tbe 
champions on opposite aides flying from the Perthshire and 
from the Argyllshire mountains, and encountering with a 
dash in the azure common, six thousand feet high. Bnt the 
fever of love burned in his blood, and flying to the mountains 
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of another continent, in obedieDce to the yell of an old oral 
trftdition, he wooed and won his virgin bride — a monatroos 
beauty, wider-winged than liimself, to kill or caress, and bear- 
iDg the proof of her noble nativity in the radiant Iris that be- 
longs in perfection of fierceness but to the Sun-starers, and in 
them is found, unimpaired by cloudiest clime, over the utter- 
most part* of the earth. The bridegroom and his bride, dur- 
ing the honey-raoon, slept on the naked rock — till they had 
built their eyrie beneath its oU£f-canopy on the mountain-brow. 
When the bride was " as Eagles wish to be who love their 
lords " — devoted unto her was the bridegroom, even as the 
cushat murmuring to his brooding mate in the central pine- 
grove of a forest. Tenderly did he drop from his talons, close 
beside her beak, the delicate spring lamb, or the too early 
leveret, owing to the hnrried and imprudent marriage of its 
parents before March, buried in a living tomb on April's clos- 
ing day. Through all thy glens, Albyn 1 hadst thou reason 
to mourn, at the bursting of the shells that Queen-bii-d had 
been cherishing beneath her bosom. Aloft in heaven wheeled 
the Royal Pair, from rising to setting sun. Among the bright- 
blooming heather they espied the tartan'd shepherd, or hunter 
creeping like a lizard, and from behind llie vain shadow of a 
rock watching with his rifle the fliglit he would fain see shorn 
of its beania. The flocks were thinned — and the bleating of 
desolate dams among the woolly people heard from many a 
brae. Poison was strewn over the glens for their destruction, 
but the Eagle, like the lion, preys not on carcasses ; and the 
shepherd dogs howled in agony over the carrion in which they 
devoured death. Ha ! was not that a day of triumph to the 
Sun-starers of Cruaohan, when sky-hunting in couples, for 
down on tlie greensward before the ruined gateway of Kilchum 
Castle, they saw, left all to himself iu the sunshine, the infent 
heir of the Campbell of Breadalbane, the child of the Lord of 
Glenorcby and all its streams 1 Four talons in an instant 
were in his heart. Too late were the outcries from all the 
turrets ; for ere the castle-gates were flung open, the golden 
head of the royal babe was lying in gore, in the Eyrie on the 
ramparts of Beri-Slarive — ^liis blue eyes dug out — his rosy 
cheeks torn — and his brains dropping from beaks that revelled 
yelling within the skull ! — Such are a few hints for " Some- 
Passages iu the Life of the Golden Eagle, svritten by Him- 
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sel/,'' — in one volume crown octavo — Blackwoods, Edinburgh 
3Qd London. 

Leavens and earth 1 — forests and barn-yardH I what a. dif- 
^rence with a distinction between a Golden Eagle and a 
*JE£EN Goose I There, all neck and bottom, splay-footed, and 
iiisaing in miserable imitation of a serpent, lolling from side to 
^ide, up and down like an ill-trimmed pimt, the downy gosling 
"Waddles through the green mire, and, imagining that King 
Gjeorge the Fourth is meditating mischief against him, cackles 
Angrily as he plunges into the pond. No swan that "on still 
St Mary's lake floats doable, swan and shadow," so proud as 
\ke I He prides himself on being a gander, and never forgets 
■fclie lesson instilled into him by hia parents, soon as he chipt 
"the shell in the nest among the nettles, that his ancestors 
Baved the Roman Capitol. In process of time, in company 
Twith Bwine, he grazes on the common, and insulta the Egyp- 
~tians in their roving camp. Then comes the season of pluck- 
■5ng — and this very pen bears testimony to his tortures. Oiit 
"into the houseless winter is he driven — and, if he escapes 
"being irozen into a lump of fat ice, he is crammed till his liver 
swells into a four-pounder — his cerebellum is cut by the cruel 
inife of a phrenological cook, and his remains buried with a ce- 
rement of apple sauce in the paunches of apoplectic aldermen, 
eating against each other at a civic feast 1 Such are a few 
hints for " Some Passages in the Life of a Green Goose," writ- 
ten by himself — in foolscap octavo — published by Quack and 
Co., Ludgate Lane, and sold by all booksellers in town and 
I country. 

^ Poor poeta must not meddle with eagles. In the " Fall of 
Nineveh," Mr Atherstone describes a grand review of his army 
by Sardanapalus. Two million men are pot into motion by 
the moving of the Assyrian flag-staff in the hand of the king, 
who takes his station on a mount conspicuous to all the arniy. 
This flag-staff, though " tall as a mast " — Mr Atherstone does 
not venture to go on to say with Milton, "hewn on Norwe- 
gian hills," or "of some tall ammiral," though the readers' 
minds supply the deficiency — this maat was, we are toid, for 
"(too strong men a task; " but it must have been so for 
twenty. To have had the least chance of being all at once 
seen hy two million of men, it could not have been less than 
fifty feet high — and if Sardanapalus waved the royal standard 
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of AsByria round his head, Samson or ODohertj must have 
been a joke to him. However, we shall suppose be did ; and 
what was the result ? Such shouts arose that the solid walls 
of Nineveh were shook, " and the firm gronnd made trembh 
But this was not all. 

"At his height, 
A speck scarce visible, the eagle heard, 
And felt his strong wing falter : terror-Btnick, 
Fluttering and wildly icreoming, down he sank — 
Down through the quivering air : auotlier ahont, — 
TTJH talons droop— his sunny eye grows dark — 
Eis Btrengthlesa fieonous fail — plump down he falls, 
Even like a stone. Amid the far-off bills, 
With eye of five, and Bha^y mane uprear'd, 
The sleeping lion in his den sprang up ; 
IJHtcn'd awhile — then laid his monstrous mouth 
Close to the floor, and breathed hot roarings out 
In fierce reply." 

What think ye of that, John Audubon, Charles Buonaparte, 
J. Prideaux Selby, James Wilson, Sir William Jardine, and 
ye other European and American ornithologists? Pray, Mr 
Atherstone, did you ever see an eagle — a speck in the sky? 
Never again suffer yourself, oh, dear sir! to believe old 
women's tales of men on earth shooting eagles with their 
mouths; because the thing is impossible, even had their 
mouthpieces had percussion-lncks — had they been crammed 
with ammunition to the muzzle. Had a stray sparrow been 
fluttering in the air, he would certainly have got a fright, and 
probably a fall — nor would there have been aoy hope for a 
tom-tit. But an eagle — an eagle ever so many thousand feet 
aloft — poo, poo 1 — he would merely have muted on the roaring 
nmltitude, and given Sardanapalus an additional epaulette. 
Why, had a string of wild-geese at the time been warping 
their way on the wind, they would merely have shot the 
wedge firmer and sharper into the air, and answered the earth- 
bom shout with an air-bom gabble — clangour to clangour. 
Where were Mr Atberstone's powers of ratiocination, and all 
his acoustics? Two shonts slew an eagle. What became of all 
the other denizens of air^ — especially crows, ravens, and vul- 
tures, who, seeing two miUions of men, must have come flock- 
ing against a day of battle ? Every mother's son of them 
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''iUst have gone to pot. Then what ecrambliog among the 
"^ed troops I And what was one eagle doing by him 
Up-hy yonder ? " Was he the only eagle in AsByria — the 
^©oular bird of ages ? Who was looking at him, first a speck 
^then faltering — then fluttering and wildly screaming — then 
iPlximp down like a stone ? Mr Atherstone talks as if he saw 
'■^- In the circu in stances be had nobnainess with his "sunny 
^3'"e growing dark." That is entering too much into the medi- 
^^.1, or rather anatomical symptoms of his apoplexy, and would 
*^^ better for a medical journal than an epio poem. But to be 
*-**3ne with it — two shouts that slew an eagle a mile up the 
^■^l«y, must have cracked all the tympana of the two million 
^laoutere. The entire army must have become as deaf as a 
t*^st. Nay, Sitrdanapalus himself, on the mount, must have 
*^een blown into the air as by the explosion of a range of gun- 
!S*owder-mills ; the campaign taken a new turn ; and a revolu- 
tion been brought about, of which, at this distance of place and 
^ime, it is not easy for us to conjc^Lure what might have been 
■*lie fundamental features on which it would have hinged — and 
L ^Ins an entirely new aspect given to all the histories of the 
I "Vvorld. 

P What ia said about the hon, is to our minds equally pio- 

"^iareeque and abfiurd. He was among the " far-off hills." 
^^Bow far, pray? Twenty miles? If so, then without a silver 
^aar-trumpet he could not have heard the hnzzaa. If the far- 
*Dff hills were so near NioeTeh aa to allow the lion to hear the 
imzzas even in his sleep, the epithet "far-off" should be 
altered, and tlje lion himself brought from tlie interior. But 
^we cannot believe that lious were permitted to live in dens 
^within ear-shot of Nineveh. Nimrod had taught them " never 
~to come there no more" — and Semiramis looked sharp after 
the suburbs. But, not to insist unduly upon a mere matter 
-of police, is it the nature of lions, lying in their dens among 
far-off hills, to start ap from their sleep, and " breathe hot 
roarings out " in fierce reply to the shouts of armies ? All 
Btuffl Mr Atherstone shows ofi' his knowledge of natural 
history, in telling us t}jat the said lion, in roaring, " laid his 
monstrous mouth close to the floor." We believe he does so; 
but did Mr Atherstone learn the fact from Cuvier or from 
Wombwell? It is always dangerous to a poet to be too pio- 
:id in this case, you are made, whether .you will 
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or no, to aee an old, red, lean, mangy monster, called a lion, 
in his unhappy den in a menagerie, bathing hie beard in the 
Bawduat, and from his toothlees jaws " breathing hot roarings 
out," to the terror of serv a tit-girl B and children, in fierce reply 
to a man in a hairy cap and full auit of velveteen, Btirring him 
np with a long pole, and denominatang him by the sacred 
name of the great asserter of Scottish independence. 

Sir Humphry Davy — in his own science the first man of 
liis age — does not shine in his " Salmonia" — pleasant volume 
though it be — as an omithologiBt. Let ub see. 

" PorET. — The scenery improves aa we advance nearer the 
lower parts of the lake. The mountains become higher, and 
that small island or peninsula present* a bold craggy outline ; 
and the birch-wood below it, and the pines above, make a 
scene somewhat Alpine in character. But what is that large 
bird soaring above the pointed rock, towards the end of the 
lake? Surely it is an eagle ! 

" Hal. — You are right ; it is an eagle, and of a rare and 
peculiar species — the grey or silver eagle, a noble bird ! 
From the size of the animal, it must be the female ; and her 
eyrie is in that high rock. I dare say the male is not far off." 

Sir Humphry speaks in hia introductory pages of Mr Words- 
worth as a lover of fishing and fishermen ; and we cannot help 
thinking and feeling that he intends Poietes as an image of 
that great Poet. What ! William Wordsworth, the very high- 
priest of nature, represented to have seen an eagle for the 
first time of his hfe only then, and to have boldly ventured on 
a conjecture that such was the name and nature of the bird I 
" But what is that large bird soaring above the pointed rock, 
towards the end of the lake ? Surely it is an eagle !" " Yes, 
you are right — it is an eagle." Ha — ha — ha — ha — ha — ha I 
Sir Humphry — Sir Humphry — that guffaw was not ours — it 
came from the Bard of Rydal — albeit unuaed to the laughing 
mood — in the haunted twilight of that beautiful — that solemn 
Terrace. 

Poietes having been confirmed, by the authority of Halieos, 
in his belief that the bird is an eagle, exclaims, agreeably to 
the part lie plays, " Look at the bird 1 She dashes into the 
water, falling like a rock and raising a column of apray — she 
has fallen from a great height. And now she rises again into 
the air — what an extraordinary sight I" Nothing is so annoy 
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io-g as to be ordered lo look at a sigbt whieb, unlet 
l^our eyes, it is impossible foi' you not 

ving in a boat like Poietee, deserved being t 
Ooftrd. "Look at tbe bird !" Why, every eye w 
S-jon her ; and if Poietea bad had a single spark of poetry ij 
' s composition, he would have been struck mute by such a 
^ight, inst-ead of bawling out, open-mouthed and goggle-eyed, 
like a Cockney to a rocket at Vaushall. Besides, an eagle 
*3oe6 not, when descending on her prey, fall like a rock. 
*~U?here is nothing like the "vis inertia" in her precipitation. 
~^ou still see the self-willed energy of the ravenous bird, as 
~fche mass of plumes flashes in the spray — of which, by the by, 
^«:bere never was, nor will be, a column so raised. She is as 
aanch the queen of birds as she sinks as when she soars — her 
^rust and her power are still seen and felt to be in her pinions, 

r^vhetlier she shoots to or from the zenith — to a falling star 
ehe might be likened— just as any other devil — either by 
"Milton or Wordsworth — for such a star seems to our eye and 
-OUT imagination ever instinct with spirit, not to be impelled 
by exterior force, but to be self-shot from heaven. 
Upon our word, we begin to believe that we ourselves 
deserve the name of Poietes much better than the gentleman 
who at threescore had never seen aa eagle. " She has fallen 
from a great height," quoth the gentleman — " What an ex- 
traordinary sight 1" be continuetb — while we are mute as 
the oar suspended by the up-gazing Celt, whose quiet eye 
brightens as it pursues the Bird to her eyrie in the cliff over 
tie cove where tbe red-deer feed. 

Poietes having given vent to hia emotions in such subliuje 

»eiclamations — " Look at the bird I " " What an extraordi- 
nary sight 1" might have thenceforth held bis tongue, and 
said no more about eagles. But Halieus cries, " There ! yoa 
eee her rise with a fish in her talons" — and Poietes, very 
simply, or rather hke a simpleton, returns for answer, " She 
givcM an interest which J hardly expected to have found in this 
Kene. Pray, are there many of these animals in this country?" 
A poet hardly expecting to find interest in such a scene as a 
great Highland loch — Loch Maree 1 " Pray, are there many 
of these hanimals in this country ? " Loud cries of Oh I oh 1 oh I 
Ko doubt an eagle is an animal ; like Mr Cobbett or Mr 
^'Cnnnell — "a very fine animal;" but we particularly, and 
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earnestly, and auxionaly, requeat Sir Humphry Davy not to 
call her ao again — but to use the term bird, or any otLer 
term he chooses, except animal. Animal, a living creature, 
is too general, too vague by far ; aud somehow or other it 
oEfends our ear shockingly when applied to an eagle. We may 
be wrong, but in a trifling matter of this kind Sir Humphry 
Burely will not refuse our supplication. Let him call a horse 
tta auimal, if he chooses — or an ass — or a cow — but not an 
eagle — as he loves us, not an eagle ; let bim call it a bird — 
the Bird of Jove — the Queen or King of the Sky — or anything 
else he chooses — but not au animal — no — no — tio — not an 
animal, as he hopes to prosper, to be praised in Maga, em- 
balmed aud immortalised. 

Neither ought Poietes to have asked if there were " many 
of these animals " in this country. He ought to have known 
that there are not manff of these animals in any country. 
Eagles are proud — apt to hold their heads very high — and to 
make themselves scarce, A great many eagles all fl3'ing 
about together would look most absurd. They are aware of 
that, and fly in " ones and twos " — a conple perhaps to a 
county. Poietes might as well have asked Mungo Park if 
there were a great many lions in Africa. Muugo, we think, 
saw but one ; aud that was one too much. There were pro- 
bably a few more between Sego and Timbuotoo— but there 
are not a " great many of those animals in that country " — 
thougli quite sufficient for the purpose. How the Romans- 
contrived to get at hundreds for a single show, perplexes our 
power of conjecture. 

Halieus says — with a smile on his lip surely — in answer to 
the query of Poietes — " Of this species I have seen but these 
two ; and, I believe, the young ones migrate as soon as they 
can provide for themselves ; for this solitary bird requires a 
large space to move and feed in, and does not allow its off- 
spring to partake its reign, or to live near it." This is all 
pretty true, and known to every child rising or risen flii, ex- 
cept poor Poietes. He had imagined that there were " many 
of these animals in this country," that they all went a-fishing 
together as amicably as five hundred sail of Manksmen among 
a shoal of herrings. 

Throughout these Dialogues we have observed that Ovnither 
rarely opens his mouth. Why so taciturn? On the subject 
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of birds he ougtit, from liia name, to be well iofonned ; and 
i».(jw could he let slip an opportunity, such as will probably 
^laever be afforded him again iu this life, of being eloquent on 
'fc-he Silver Eagle? Ornithology is surely the department of 
^Drnither. Yet there is evidently eomething odd and peculiar 
:in Hb idiosyncraBy ; for we observe that he never once alludes 
~*o " these animals," birds, during the whole excuraion. He 
~3}s.a not taken his gun with him into the Highlands, a sad 
^tversight indeed in a gentleman who " is to be regarded as 
generally fond of the sports of the field." Flappers are plen- 
tiful over all the moors about the middle of July ; and hoodies, 
owls, hawks, ravens, make all first-rate shooting to sportsmen 
not over anxious about the pot. It is to be presumed, too, that 
he can stuff birds. What noble specimens might he not have 
shot for Mr Selby 1 On one oocasion, " the Silver Eagle " 
is preying in a pool within slug range, and there is some 
talk of shooting him — we suppose with an oar, or the hntt of 
a fishing-rod, for the party have no firearms — but Poietes 
insists on sparing his life, because "these animals" are a 
picturesque accompaniment to the scenery, and " give it an 
interest which he had not expected to find " in mere rivers, 
bchs, moors, and mountains. Genus Falco must all the while 
lave been laughing in his sleeve at the whole party — parti- 
cularly at Omither — who, to judge from his general decaean- 
our, may he a fair shot with number five at an old newspaper 
expanded on a bara-door twenty yards off, but never could 
have had the audacity to think in his most ambitious mood of 
letting off his gun at an Eagle. 

But further, Haheus, before he took upon him to speak so 
authoritatively about eagles, should have made himself master 
<:>f their names and natures. He is manifestly no scientific 
^ornithologist. We are. The general question conoeming 
iJaglea in Scotland may now be squeezed into very small 
compass. Esclnsive of the true Osprey (Falco Halitetua), 
■which is rather a larger fishing-hawk than an eagle, there are 
"two kinds, via.- — the Golden Eagle (F. ChrysaEtos), and the 
"White- Tailed or Ciheeous Eagle (F. Albicilla). The other 
"two nominal species are disposed of in the following manner : 
— First, the Ring-Tailed Eagle (F. FuIvub) is the young of 
the Golden Eagle, being distinguished in early life hy having 
the basal and central portion of the tail white, which colour 
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fiisappeare as the bird attains the adult Gtat«, SecODd, the 
Sea Eaolb (F. Ossifragus), commonly so called, is the young 
of the White-tailed Eagle above named, from which it differs 
in having a brown tail ; for in this species the white of the 
tail becomes every year more apparent as the bird increases 
in age, whereas, in the Gtolden Eagle, the white altogether 
disappears in the Eidalt. 

It ia to the Eino-Tailed Eagle, and, by consequence, to 
the Golden Eagle, that the name of Black Eagle ia applied 
in the Highlands. 

The White-tailed or Sea Eagle, as it becomes old, attains, 
in addition to the pure tail, a pale or bleached appearance, 
from which it may merit and obtain the name of Grey or 
Silver Eagle, as Sir Humphry Davy chooses to call it ; but 
it is not known among naturalists by that name. There is 
no other species, however, to which the name can apply ; and, 
therefore, Sir Humphry has committed the very gross mistake 
of calling the Grey or Silver Eagle (to use his own nomencla- 
ture) a very rare Eagle, since it ia the most common of all the 
Scots, and also — a fortiori — of all the English Eagles — being 
in fact the Sea Eagle of the Highlands. 

It preys often oo fish dead or alive ; but not exolnaively, as 
it also attacks young lamba, and drives off the ravens from 
carrion prey, being less fastidious in ita diet than the Gtolben 
Eagle, which probably kills its own meat — and has been 
known to carry off children ; for a striking account of one 
of which hay-field robberies you have but a few minutes to 
wait. 

Aa to its driving off its young, ita habits are probably simi- 
lar in this respect to other birda of prey, none of which appear 
to keep together in families after the young can shift for them- 
selves ; but we have never met with any one who has seen 
them in the act of driving. It is stated vaguely, in all books, 
of all eaglea. 

As to its requiring a large range to feed in — we have only 
to remark that, from the powerful flight of these birds, and 
the wild and barren nature of the countries which they inhabit, 
there can be no doubt that they fly far, and " prey in distant 
ialea " — as Thomaon has it ; but Halieua needed not have 
stated this oircumstanoe as a character of this peculinr eagle 
— for an eagle with a small range does not exist ; and there- 
fore it is to be presumed that they require a large one. 
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Further, all this being tho caee, there sgcihb to be no neceR- 

_ fli'ty for the old eaglee giving themselves the trouble to drive 

^H off the young ones, who by uaturaJ instinct will fly off of their 

^H ^Wn accord, as soon as their wings can bear them over the 

^^■ea. If an eagle were so partial to his native vale, aa never 

*^»a any accoant, hungry or thirsty, drunk or sober, to venture 

'Kito the next parish, why then the old people would be forced, 

*^*^i the old principle of self-preservation, to pack off their pro- 

^i«ny to bed and board beyond Benevis, But an Eagle is a 

*^itizen of the World. He is friendly to the views of Mr Has- 

-■t-iBson on the Wool Trade, the Fisheries, and the Colonies — 

■^^Tid acts upon the old adage, 

^^L " Ever; bird for himself, and God for na all 1 " 

HH To conclude, for the present, this branch of our subject, we 

Hg^^g leave humbly to express our belief, that Sir Humphry 

JDavy never saw the Eagle, by him called the Grey or Silver, 

iaanting for fish in the style described in " Salmonia." It does 

*aot dislike fish — but it is not its nature to keep hunting for 

"*hem so, not in the Highlands at least, whatever it may do on 

^American continent or isles, Sir Humphry talks of the bird 

"hashing down repeatedly upon a pool within shot of the 

anglers. We have angled fifty times in the Highlands for 

I Sir Humphry's once, but never saw nor heard of such a sight. 
'ZHa has read of such things, and introdnced them into this 
-dialogue for the sake of effect — all quite right to do — had his 
reading lain among trustworthy Ornithologists. The common 
Eagle— which he ignorantly, as we have seen, calls so rare — 
is a shy bird, as all shepherds know — and is seldom within 
range of the rifle. Gorged witli blood, they are sometimes 
run in upon and felled with a staff or club. So perished, in 
the flower of his age, that Eagle whose feet now form handles 
to the bell-ropes of our Sanctum at Buchanan Lodge — and are 
the subject of a clever copy of veises by MolBon, entitled 
" All the Talons." 

We said in " The Moora," that we envied not the eagle or 
My other bird his wings, and showed cause why we preferred 
our own feet. Had Puck wings ? If he had, we retract, and 
Would sport Puck. 

Oberon. 
" Fetch me this herb— and be thou here again, 
Ere the Leviathan can aivim a league." 
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" I'll pat a girdle roond about the earth 
In fortj iuiitat«s." 

How infinitely more poetical are wisgs lite these than 
eeven-leagne boots I We declare, on our conscience, that we 
would not accept the present of a pair of seven-leagxie boots 
to-morrow — or, if we did, it would be oot of mere politeneae 
to the geoie who might press them on as, and the wisest 
thing we conld do would be to lock them up in a drawer out 
of the reach of the servants. Suppose that we wished to 
walk from Clovenford to Innerleithen — why, with seven- 
league boots on, one single step would take ns up to Poseo, 
seven miles above Peebles I That would never do. By 
mincing one's steps, indeed, one might contrive to atop at 
Innerleithen ; but suppose a gad-fly were to sting one's hip 
at the Pirn — one unintentional stride would deposit Christo- 
pher at Drummelzier, and another over the Cmik, and far 
away down Annan water! Therefore, there is nothing like 
wings. Oo wings you can flutter — and glide — and float and 
soar — now like a humming-bird among the flowers — now like 
a swan, half rowing, half sailing, and half flying adown a 
river — now lite an eagle afloat in the blue ocean of heaven, 
or shooting sunwards, invisible in excess of light — and bid- 
ding farewell to earth and its humble shadows. " that I 
had the wings of a dove, that I might flee away and be at 
rest 1 " Who hath not, in some heavy hour or other, from the 
depth of his very soul, devoutly — passionately — hopelessly — 
breathed that wish to escape beyond the limits of woe and sin 
— not into the world of dreamless death ; for weary though the 
immortal pilgrim may have been, never desired he the doom 
of ftimihilation, untroubled although it be, shorn of all the at- 
tributes of being — but he has prayed for the wings of the 
dove, because that fair creature, as she wheeled herself away 
from the sight of human dwellings, has seemed to disappear 
to hie imagination among old glimmering forests, wherein she 
foldeth her wing and falleth gladly asleep — and therefore, in 
those agitated times when the spirits of men acknowledge 
kindred with the inferior creatures, and would fain interchange 
with them powf'rs and qualities, they are willing even to lay 
down thoir iuldligi'iicc, their reason, their conscience itself, 
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BO that they could but be blesseil with the faculty of eecaping 
from all the agonies that iiitelligenoe, and reason, and con- 
ecieDCe alone can know, and beyond the reach of this world's 
horizon to flee away and be at rest 1 

Pnok says he will put a girdle round about the eaith in 
forty mioutesi At what rate is that per second, taking the 
circumference of the earth at 27,000 miles, more or less? 
There is a question for the meohaoics, somewhat about as diffi- 
cult of fiolntion as Lord Brougham's celebrated one of the 
Smuggler aud the Revenue Cutter — for the solution of which 
p recommended the aid of algebra. It is not so quick as 
1 would imagine. We forget the usual rate of a cannon- 
1 in good condition, when he is in training — and before he 
' Ts at all blown. So do we forget, we are sorry to confess, 
the number of centuries that it would take a good, stout, 
well-made, able-bodied cannon-ball, to accomplish a journey 
"to our planet from one of the fixed stars. The great difficulty. 

Re confess, would be to get him safely conveyed tbither. If 
lat oould be done, we should have no fear of his fioding his 
ay back, if not in onr time, in that of our posterity. How- 
rer red-hot he might have been on starting, he would be 
cool enough, no doubt, on his arrival at the goal ; yet we 
should have no objeotion to back him against Time for a trifle — 
Time,we observe, in almost all matches being beat, often indeed 
ty the most miserable hacks, that can with difficulty raise a 
gallop. Time, however, possibly runs booty ; for when, ha 
does make play, it must be confessed that he is a spanker, 
and that nothing has been seen with such a stride since 
Eclipse. 

beautiful and beloved Highland Parish 1 in whose dash- 
ing glens our beating heart first felt the awe of solitude, and 
P earned to commune (alas ! to what purpose ?) with tlie tumult 
« its own thoughts ! The circuit of thy skies was indeed a 
Jiorions arena spread over the mountain-tops for the combats 
af the great birds of prey 1 0ns wild cry or another was in 
the lift — of the hawk, or the glead, or the raven, or the eagle 
— or when those fiends slept, of the peaceful heron, and sea- 
bird by wandering hoys pursued in its easy flight, til! the 
enow-white child of ocean wavered away far inland, aa if in 
search of a steadfast happiness unknown on the restless 
waves. Seldom did the eagle stoop to the challenge of the 
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inferior fowl ; bat when he di^, it was like a mailed knight 
treadiog dowa unknown men in battle. The hawks, and the 
gleads, and the ravens, and the carrion-crowa, and the hooded- 
crowB, and the rooke, and the magpies, and all the rest of tlie 
rural militia, forgetting their own fends, sometimes came sal 
lying from all quarters, with even a few facetious jackdaws 
from the old castle, to show fight with the monarch of the air. 
Amidat all that multitude of wings winnowing the wind, was 
heard the sough and whizz of those mighty vane, as the 
Eoyal Bird, himself an army, performed his majestic evolu- 
tions with all the calm contidence of a master in the art of 
aerial war, now shooting up half- a- thousand feet perpendicular, 
and now suddenly plump-down into the rear of the croaking, 
cawing, and chattering battaUons, cutting off their retreat to the 
earth. Then the rout became general, the missing, however, 
far outnumbering the dead. Keeping possession of the field 
of battle, hung the eagle for a short while motionless — till 
with one fierce yell of triumph he seemed to seek the sun, 
and disappear like a speck in the light, surveying half of 
Scotland at a glance, and a thousand of her isles. 

Some people have a trick of describing incidents as having 
happened within their own observation, when in fact they 
were at the time lying asleep Jn bed, and disturbing the vfhole 
house with the snore of their dormitory. Such is too often 
the character of the eyewitnesses of the present age. Now, 
we would not claim personal acquaintance with an incident 
we had not seen — no, not for a hundred guineas per sheet ; 
and, therefore, we warn the reader not to beheve the follow- 
ing little story about an eagle and child (by the way, that is 
the Derby crest, and a favourite sign of inns in the north of 
England) on our authority. " I tell the tale as 'twas told to 
me," by the schoolmaster of Naemanslaws, in the shire of 
Ayr ; and if the incident never occurred, then must he have 
been one of the greatest liars that ever taught the young idea 
how to shoot. For our single selves, we are by nature credu- 
louB, Many extraordinary things happen in this life, and 
though " seeing is believing," bo likewise " believing is see- 
ing," as every one must allow who reads these our Becrea- 

Almost all the people in the parish were leading in their 
meadow-hay {thei-e were not in all its ten miles square twenty 
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acres of ryegrass) on the same day of midsummer, so drying^ 
^as the Bunehine and the wind, — and huge heaped-«p wains^ 
that almost hid from view the horses that drew them along 
tlie eward, beginning to get green with second growth, were 
^aaioving in all directions towards the snug farmyards. Never 
ilnad the parish seemed before so populous. Jocund was the- 
"fcalmy air with laughter, whistle, and gong. But the Tree- 
gnomons threw the shadow of " one o'clock " on the green 
«lial-face of the earth — the horses were unyoked, and took 
'instantly to grazing — groups of men, women, lads, lasses, and 
children collected mider grove, and bush, and hedgerow — 
graces were pronounced, some of them rather too tedious in 
presence of the mantling milk-cans, bullion-bars of butter^ 
and crackling cakes ; and the great Being who gave them 
that day their daily bread, looked down from bis Eternal 
Throne, well pleased with the piety of his thankful creatures.. 
The great Golden Eagle, the pride and the pest of tlie 
parish, stooped down, and away with something in his talons. 
One single sudden female shriek — and then shouts and out- 
cries as if a church spire had tumbled down on a congregation 
at a sacrament. " Hannah Lamond's bainit Hannah Lamond's 
bairn!" was the loud fast- spreading cry. "The Eagle's 
taen aff Hannah Lamond's bairn!" and many hundred feet 
were in another instant hurrying towards the mountain. Two 
miles of hill and dale, and copse and shingle, and manyinter- 
Becting brooks, lay between ; but in an incredibly short time 
the foot of the mountain was alive with people. The eyrie was 
well known, and both old birds were visible on the rock-iedge. 
But who shall scale that dizzy cliffy which Mark Stenart the 
Bailor, who had been at the storming of many a fort, onoe 
attempted iu vain? All kept gazing, or weeping, or wring- 
ing' of hands, rooted to the ground, or running back and for- 
wards, like BO many ants, essaying their uew wings, in 
dificomfiture. " What's the use — what's the use o' ony puir 
}iaman means ? We have nae power but in prayer I " And 
many knelt down — fathers and mothers thinking of their 
if they would force the deaf heavens to hear. 
Hannah Lamond had been all this while sitting on a stone, 
with a face perfectly white, and eyes like those of a mad 
person, fixed on the eyrie. Nobody noticed her ; for 
•trong as all sympathies with her had been at the swoop of 
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the Eagle, they were now swallowed up in the agony of eye- 
sight. " Only last Sabbath was my sweet wee wean baptased 
in the name o' the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost 1" 
and on nttering these words, she flew off through the brakes 
and over the huge stones, up — np — up — ^faster than over 
huntsman ran in to the death — fearless as a goat pla3dng 
among tho precipices. No one doubted, no one could doubt, 
that she would soon he dashed to pieces. But have not peo- 
ple who walk in their sleep, obedient to the mysterious 
guidance of dreams, clomb the walls of old ruins, and found 
footing, even in decrepitude, along the edge of unguarded 
battlements, and down dilapidated stair-cases deep as draiW- 
wells or coal-pita, and returned with open, fiied, and unseeing 
eyes, unharmed, to their beds at midnight? It is all the 
work of the soul, to whom the body is a slave ; and shall not 
the agony of a mother's passion— who sees her baby, whose 
warm mouth had just left her breast, hurried off by a demon 
to a hideous death — bear her limbs aloft wherever there is 
duat to duat, till she reach that devouring den, and fiercer 
and more furious than any bird of prey that ever bathed its 
beak in blood, throttle the fiends that with their heavy wing 
would fain flap her down the cliffs, and hold up her child in 
deliverance ? 

No stop — no stay — she knew not that she drew her 
breath. Beneath her feet Providence fastened every loose 
stone, and to her hands strengthened every root. How was 
she ever to descend ? That lear, then, but once croased her 
heart, as up — up — up — to the little image made of her own 
flesh and blood. " The God who holds me now from perish- 
ing — will not the same God save me when my child is at my 
breast?" Down came the fierce rushing of the Eagle's 
wings — each savage bird dashing close to her head, so that 
she saw the yellow of their wrathful eyes. All at once they 
quailed, and were cowed. Telling, they flew ofl" to the stump 
of an ash jutting out of a cliff, a thousand feet above the 
cataract ; and the Christian mother, ialling across the eyrie, 
in tho midat of bones and blood, clasped her child — dead — 
dead — no doubt-— bnt unmangled and untom, and swaddled 
up just as it was when she laid it down asleep among the 
■fi^sh hay in a nook of the harvest-field. Oh 1 what pang of 
perfect blessedneBS transfixed her heart from that faint, feeble 
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cry — "It lives! it lives 1 it lives 1 " and baring her bosom, 

*ith loud laughter, and eyes dry as stoneB, she felt the lips 

of the unconscioos innocent ODce more murmuring at the 

^ount of life and love. " 0, thou great and thou dreadful 

GJ-od ! whither hast thou brought me — one of the moat sinful 

*^f thy creatures ? Oh 1 save me lest I perish, even for thy 

o^vrn name's sake I Thou, who died to save sinners, have 

*»:»ercy upon me!" Chffs, chasms, blocks of stone, and the 

skeletons of old trees — far — far down — and dwindled into 

specks a thousand creatures of her own kind, stationary, or 

i^-unning to and frol Was that the sound of the waterfall, 

*i»r the faint roar of voices ? Is that her native strath ? — and 

t-liat tnft of trees, does it contain the hut in which stands the 

^isradle of her child ? Never more shall it be rocked hy her 

fViot 1 Here must she die — and when her hreast is exhausted 

her baby too. And those horrid beaks, and eyes, and 

^talons, and winga will return, and her child will be devoured 

^t last, even within the dead arms that can protect it no 

*iiore. 

K Where, all this while, was Mark Steuart, the sailor? Half- 

B~^ay up the cliffs. But hia eyes bad got dim, and his head 

W ■•dizzy, and his heart sick — and he who had so often reefed 

"the topgallant- sail, when at midnight the coming of the gale 

"was heard afar, covered hia face with his hands, and dared 

look no longer on the swimming heights. "And who will take 

care of my poor bedridden mother?" thought Hannah, who, 

through exhaustion of so many passions, could no more retain 

in her grasp the liope she bad clutched in despair. A voice 

whispered, " God." She looked round expecting to see a 

(spirit ; tut nothing moved except a rotten branch, that, under 
its own weight, broke ofl' from the crumbhng rock. Her eye 
— by Bome secret sympathy with the inanimate object — 
Watched ita fall ; and it seemed to stop, not far off, on a small 
pJatform. Her child was bound upon her shoulders — she 
tne^v not how or when — but it was safe — and scarcely daring 
to open her eyes, she slid down the shelving rocks, and found 
herself on a small piece of firm root-hound soil, with the tops of 
tiQahee appearing below. With fingers suddenly strengthened 
into the power of iron, she swung herself down by brier, and 
_ broom, and heather, and dwarf-birch. There, a loosened stone 
L ^apt over a, ledge and no sound was hoard, so profound was 
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its fall. There, the shingle rattled down the Bcrees, and she 
hesitated not to follow. Her feet bounded against the huge 
atone that stopped them ; but ahe felt no pain. Her body was 
calloQS as the cliff. Steep as the wall of a house waa now 
the side of the precipice. But it was matted with ivy centuries 
old — long ago dead, and without a single green leaf — but 
with thousands of ana-thick stems petrified into the rook, and 
covering it as with a trellice. She felt her baby on her neck 
— and with bands and feet clung to that fearful ladder. 
Turning round her head, and looking down, she saw the 
whole population of the parish — so great was the multitude — 
on their knees. She heard the voice of psalms — a hymn 
breathing the spirit of one united prayer. Sad and solemn 
was the atrain — but nothing dirge-like — sounding not of 
death, but deliverance. Often had she sung that tune — 
perhaps the very words — but them ahe heard not — in her own 
hut, she and her mother — or in the kirk, along with all the 
congregation. An unseen hand seemed fastening her fingers 
to the ribs of ivy, and in sudden inspiration, beheving that 
her life was to be saved, she became almost as fearless as if 
she had been changed into a winged creature. Again her 
feet touched stones and earth — the psalm was hushed — but a 
tremulous sobbing voice was close beside her, and a ahe-goat, 
with two little kids at her feet. "Wild heights," thought 
she, " do these creatures climb— but the dam will lead down 
her fcids by the easiest paths ; for in the brute creatures holy 
is the power of a mother's love I " and turning round her 
head, she kissed her sleeping baby, and for the first time she 
wept. 

Overhead frowned the front of the precipice, never touched 
before by human hand or foot. No one had ever dreamt of 
scaling it, and the Golden Eagles knew that well in their 
instinct, as, before they built their eyrie, they had brushed it 
with their wings. But the downwards part of the mountain- 
side, though scarred, and seamed, and chaamed, was yet 
accessible — and more than one person in the parish hod 
reached the bottom of the Glead's Cliff. Many were now 
attempting it — and ere the cautious mother had followed hd 
dumb guides a hundred yards, through among dangers that, 
although enough lo terrify the stoutest heart, were traversed 
by her without a shudder, the head of one man appeared, and 
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then the head of aiiotlier, and she knew tliat God had delivered 
her and her child into the care of their fellow-creatures. Not 
a word was spoken — she hushed her friends with her hands — 
and with uplifted eyes pointed to the guides sent to her by 
Heaven. Small green plats, where those creatures nibble the 
wildflowera, hecarae now more frequent — trodden lines, almost 
as plain as sheep-paths, showed that the dam had not led her 
3-oung into danger ; and now the brushwood dwindled away 
into straggling shrubs, and the party stood on a little eminence 
above the stream, and forming part of the strath. 

There had been trouble and agitation, much sobbing and 
many tears, among the multitude, while the mother was 
scaling the olifEg — ^sublime was the shout that echoed afar tlie 
moment she reached the eyrie — then had succeeded a silence 
deep as death — in a little while arose that hymning prayer, 
succeeded by mute supplication — the wildness of thankful and 
congratulatory joy had nest its sway — and now that her 
salvation was sure, the great crowd rustled Uke a wind-swept 
wood. And for whose sake was all this alteniation of agony? 
A poor humble creature, unknown to many even by name — 
one who had had but few friends, nor wished for more — eon- 
tented to work all day, here — there — anywhere — that she 
might be able to support her aged mother and her child — and 
who ou Sabbath took hei seat in an obscure pew, set apart for 
paupers, in the kirk. 

" Fall back, and give her fresh air," said the old minister 
of the parish ; and the ring of close faces widened round her 
lying as in death. " Gie me the bonny bit bairn into my 
arms," cried first one mother and then another, and :t was 
tenderly handed round the circle of kisses, many of the snooded 
maidens bathing its face in tears. " There's no a single 
scratch about the puir innocent, for the Eagle, you see, maun 
hae Btuck its talons into the lang claes and the shawl. Blin', 
hlin' maun they be who see not the finger o' God in this 

Hannah started up from her swoon — and, looking wildly 
round, cried, " Oh 1 the Bird — the Bird 1 — the Eagle — the 
Eagle ! — the Eagle has carried off my bonny wee Walter — is 
there nane to pursue ? " A neighbour put her baby into her 
breast ; and shutting her eyes, aud smiting her forehead, the 
iorely bewildered creature said in a low voice, " Am I wauken 
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"f her repentance. One of its smiles was enoiigli to brighten 
ip fbe darkness of a whole day. In Ler breast — on her knee 
*-in its cradle, she regarded it with a perpetual prayer. And 
'ilia feeling it was, with eiII the overwhelming tenderoeBS of 
affection, all the invigorating power of passion, that, under 
tie hand of God, bore her up and down that fearfol mountain's 
trow, and after the hour of rescue and deliverance, Btretched 
ner on the greensward like a corpse. 

The rumour of the miracle circled the mountain's base, 
and a strange story without names had been told to the 
"Wood-ranger of the Caim-Foreat, by a wayfaring man. 
Anxious to know what truth there was in it, he crossed the 
lill, and making his way through the sullen crowd, went up to 
the eminence, and beheld her whom he had so wickedly ruined, 
and so basely deserted. Hisses, and groans, and hootings, 
and fierce eyes, and clenched hands assailed and threatened 
him on every side. 

His heart died within him, not in fear, but in remorse. 
What a wonn he felt himself to be ! And fain would he have 
become a worm, that, to escape all that united human scorn, 
he might have wriggled away in slime into some hole of the 
earth. But the meek eye of Hannah met his in forgiveness — 
an nn -upbraiding tear — a faint smile of love. All his better 
nature rose within him, all his worse nature was quelled. 
"Yes, good people, you do right to cover me with your scorn. 
But what is your acorn to the wrath of God ? The Evil One 
ins often been with me in the woods ; the same voice that 
Ofice whispered me to murder her — hut here I am — not to 
offer retribution — for that may not — will not — must not be — 
guilt must not mate vrith innocence. But here I proclaim 
that innocence. I deserve death, and I am willing here, on 
tfaiB spot, to deliver myself into the hands of justice. AJlan 
■Calder— I call on you to seize your prisoner." 

The moral sense of the people, when instructed by know- 
ledge and enlightened by religion, what else is it but the 
Voice of God I Their anger subsided into a stern satisfaction — 
^nd that soon softened, in sight of her who alone aggrieved 
alone felt ucthing but forgiveness, into a confused compassion 
ibr the man who, bold and bad as he had been, had nuder- 
■g'One many solitary torments, and nearly fallen in his uncom- 
Janioned misery into the power of the Prince of Darkness. 
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The old clergyman, whom all reverenced, put the contrite 
man's hand in hers, whom he swore to love and cherish all his 
days. And, ere summer was over, Hannah was the mistress 
of a family, in a house not much inferior to a Manse. Her 
mother, now that not only her daughter's reputation was freed 
from stain, but her innocence also proved, renewed her youth. 
And although the worthy schoolmaster, who told us the tale 
so much better than we have been able to repeat it, confessed 
that the wood-ranger never became altogether a saint — nor 
acquired the edifying habit of pulling down the comers of his 
mouth, and turning up the whites of his eyes — ^yet he assured 
us that he never afterwards heard anything very serious laid 
to his prejudice — ^that he became in due time an elder of the 
Eirk — gave his children a religious education— erring only 
in making rather too much of a pet of his eldest born, whom, 
even when grown up to manhood, he never called by any other 
name than the Eaglet. 
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THIRD CANTICLE, 

The Raven 1 In a solitarj- glen sits down on & stone the 
roaming pedestrian, beneatli the husb and gloom of a thundery 
sty that has not yet begun to growl, and hears no sounds but 
fliat of an occasional big rain-drop, plashing on the bare 
bent ; the crag high overhead sometimes utters a sullen 
groan — the pilgrim, starting, Uatens, and the noise is repeated, 
but instead of a groan, a croak — croak — croak 1 manifestly 
irom a thing with life. A pause of silence ! and hoUower 
and hoarser the croak is heard from the opposite aide of the 
^len. Eyeing the black sultry heaven, he feels the warm 
{^lasb on his face, but aees no bird on the wing, By-and-by 
Something black lifts itself slowly and heavily up from a pre- 
cipice, in deep shadow ; and before it has cleared the rock- 
Tk^Dge, and entered the upper region of air, he knows it to be 
«i Baven. The creature seems wroth to be disturbed in hia 
-^solitude, and in hia strong straight- forward flight aims at the 
lead of another glen; but he wheels round at the iron barrier, 
«nd, alighting among the heather, folds his huge massy 
■wings, and leaps about as if in anger, with the same savage 
croak — croak — croak 1 No other bird so like a demon — and 
should you chance to break a leg in the desert, and be unable 
to crawl to a hut, your life is not worth twenty -four hours' pur- 
chaee. Never was there a single hound in Lord Darlington's 
packs, since his lordship became a mighty htmter, with nos- 
trils BO fine as those of that feathered fiend, covered though 
tbey be with strong hairs or bristles, that grimly adorn a bill 
of formidable dimensions, and apt for digging out eye-socket 
"nd splitting skull-structure of dying man or beast. That 
bill cannot tear in pieces like the eagle's beak, nor are its 
talons BO powerful to smite as to compress — but a better bill 
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for out- and -thr list — push, carte, and tierce — the dig dismal 
and tlie plunge profound — belongs to no other bird. It in- 
flicts great gashes ; nor needs the wound to be repeated on 
the same spot. Feeder foul and obscene ! to thy nostril up- 
turned " into the murky air, sagacioua of thy quarry from 
afar," sweeter is the sceut of carrion, than to the panting 
lover's sense and soul the fragrance of his own virgin's breath 
and bosom, when, lying in her innocence in his arms, her 
dishevelled tresses seem laden with something more ethereally 
pure than " Sabean odours from the spicy shores of Araby the 
Blest." 

The Eaven dislikes all animal food that has not a deathy 
smack. It cannot be thought that he has any reverence or 
awe of the mystery of life. Neither is he a coward ; at least, 
not such a coward as to fear the dying kick of a lamb or 
sheep. Yet so long as his victim can stand, or sit, or lie in 
a strong struggle, the raven keeps aloof — hopping in a circle 
that narrows and narrows as the sick animal's nostrils beep 
dilating in convulsions, and its eyes grow dimmer and more 
dim. When the prey is in the last agonies, croaking, he 
leaps upon the breathing carcass, and whets his bill upon his 
OWE blue-ringed legs, steadied by claws in the fleece, yet 
not 80 fiercely inserted as to get entangled and fast. With 
hia large level-crowned head bobbing up and down, and turned 
a little first to one side and then to another, all the while a 
self-congratulatory leer in his eye, he unfolds his wings, and 
then folds them again, twenty or thirty times, as if dubious 
how to begin to gratify his lust of blood ; and frequently, 
when just on the brink of consummation, jumps off side, back, 
or throat, and goes dallying about, round and round, and off 
to a small safe distance, scenting, almost snorting, the smell 
of the blood running cold, colder, and more cold. At last the 
poor wretch is still ; and then, without waiting till it is stiff, 
he goes to work earnestly and passionately, and taught by 
horrid instinct how to reach the entrails, revels in obscene 
gluttony, and preserves, it may be, eye. Up, palate, and brain, 
for the last course of his meal, gorged to the throat, incapaci- 
tated to return thanks, and with difficulty able either to croak 
or to fly. 

The Baven, it is thought, is in the habit of living upwards 
of a hundred yeai-s, perhaps a couple of centuries. Children 
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|bdw into girla, giile into luaidens, maideus into wivoa, wives 
^mto widows, widows into old decrepit oroneB, and crones into 
dust ; and the Raven who wouh at the head of the glen, is 
aware of all the births, baptisms, marriages, deathbeds, and 
JTinerals, Certain it is— at least aometi say — that he iaawarf 
of the deathbeds and the funerala. Often does he flap his 
"winga against door and window of hut, when the wretch 
-within is in extremity, or, sitting on the heather-roof, croaks 
liorror into the dying dream. As the funeral winds its way 
towards the mountain cemetery he hovers aloft in the air — or, 
BWooping down nearer to the bier, precedes the coi-pse like a 
eable sauKe. While the party of friends are carousing in the 
liouse of death, he too, scorning funeral-baked meats, croaks 
lioaree hymns and dismal dirges as he is devouring the pet- 
lamb of the little granddiild of the deceased. The shepherds 
maintain that the Raven is sometimes heard to laugh. Why 
not, as well as the hyena ? Then it is that he is most diaboli- 
cal, for be knows that his laughter is prophetic of human 
_deaib. True it is, and it would be injustice to conceal the 
^ much more to deny it, that Ravens of old fed Elijah ; but 
bit was (he punishment of some old sin committed by Two 
befoj-e the Flood bore the liumau shape, and who, soon 
[ithe Ark rested on Mount Ararat, flew off to the desolation 
lUjped forests and the disfigured solitude of the drowned 
Dying Eavens hide themselves from daylight in burial- 
iB among the rocks, and are seen hobbling into their tombs, 
lif driven thither by a flock of fears, and ci-oucbing under a 
iDorse that disturbs instinct, even as if it were conscience. 
J^ sings and says the Celtic superstition — muttered to us in 
^dream — adding that there are Raven ghosts, great black 
mdles of feathers, for ever in the forest, night-hunting in 
B for prey, emitting a last feeble croak at the blush of 
I, and then all at once invisible. 
^Tbere can be no doubt that that foolish Quaker, who some 
renty years ago perished at the foot of a crag near Red Tarn, 
' 1 the bosom of Eelvyllyn," was devoured by ravens, 
9fe call him foolish, because no adherent of that sect was ever 
qualified to find bis way among mountains when the day was 
shortisb, and the snow, if not very deep, yet wreathed and 
pit-failed. In such season and weather, no place so fit for a 
Quaker as the fireside. Not to insist, however, on that point, 
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witli what glee th« few hungry aud ikiraty old Ravens belong-" 
ing to the Red Tarn Club moBt have flocked to the Ordinary! 
Without asking each other to which part this, that, or ^e 
other croaker chose to be helped, the masim which regulated 
their behaviour at table was douhtlesia, " FirEt come, ftrst 
served." Forthwith each bill was busy, and the scene be- 
came animated in the extreme. There must have been great 
difficulty to the most accomplished of the carrion in stripping 
the Quaker of his drab. The broad-brim had probably escaped 
with the first intention, and after going before the wind half 
across the unfrozen Tarn, capsized, filled, and sunk. Picture 
to yourself so many devils, all in glosay black feather coata 
and dark breeches, with waiscoats inclining to blue, puUy- 
hawlying away at the unresisting figure of the follower of Fox, 
and getting first vexed and then irritated with the pieces of 
choking soft armour in which, five or six ply thick, hie invit- 
ing carcass was bo provokingly insheathed I First a drab 
duffle cloak — then a drab wraprascal — then a drab broadcloth 
coat, made in the oldest fashion — then a drab waistcoat of the 
same — then a drab under- waistcoat of thinner mould — then a 
lineii-siiirt, somewhat drabbish — then a flannel-ahirt, entirely 
so, and moat odorous to the nostrils of the members of the 
Red Tarn Club. All this must have taken a couple of days 
at the least ; so, supposing the majority of members assembled 
about eight a.m. on the Sabbath morning, it must have been 
well on to twelve o'clock on Monday night before the club 
could have comfortably sat down to supper. During these 
two denuding days, we can well believe tliat the President 
must have been hard put to it to keep the secretary, treasurer, 
chaplain, and other office-bearers, ordinary and extraordinary 
members, from giving a sly dig at Obadiah's face, so tempting 
in the sallow hue and rank smell of first corruption. Dead 
bodies keep well in fiost ; but the subject had in this case 
probably fallen from a great height, had his bones broken to 
smash, his fiesb bruised and mangled. The President, there- 
fore, we repeat it, even although a raven of great age and 
authority, must have had inconceivable difficulty in control- 
ling the Club. The croak of " Order 1 — order ! — Chair I — 
chair I" — must have been frequent; and had the office not 
been hereditary, the old gentleman would no doubt have , 
thrown it up, and declared the chair vacant. All ohstacUHrJ 
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stmA obBtmctions Laving been by indefatigable activity rp- 
'xinvet!, no attempt, we may well believe, was made by the 
seneschal to place the guests according to their rant, above 
«>r below the salt, and the party sat promiscuously down to a 
I ^».t« supper. Not a word was uttered duiing the first half- 
1=* «ur, till a queer-looking mortal, who had spent several years 
<3»:£ bis prime of birdhood at old Calgarth, and picked up a 
"*r «zilerable command of the Westmoreland dialect by means of 
"fc^e Hamiltonian system, exclaimed, " I'se weel nee brusseo — 
"fc^ere be'e Mister Wudsworth — Ho, ho, ho I " It was indeed 
t-tfi hard, benighted in the Excursion from Palterdale to Job- 
^^<ra'a Cherry-Tree i and the Eed Tarn Club, afraid of having 
-fclejr orgies put into blank veise, sailed away in floating frag- 
^cdeiits beneath the moon and sta.rs. 

But over the doom of one true Lover of Nature let ua shed 
^*- flood of rueful tears ; for at what tale shall mortal man weep, 
^f not at the tale of youthful genius and virtue shrouded sud- 
*ienly in a winding-aheet wreathed of snow by the pitileaa 
"tempest 1 Elate in the joy of solitude, he hurried like a fast- 
■ti-avelling shadow into the silence of the frozen mountains, all 
•^^^autifully encrusted with pearls, and jewels, and diamonda, 
beneath the resplendent night-heavens. The din of populous 
pities had long stunned his brain, and his soul had sickened 
^ti the presence of the money-hunting eyes of selfish men, all 
liadly pursuing their multdfarioua machinations in the great 
^'^rt of commerce. The very sheeted masts of ships, bearing 
"tlie flags of foreign countries, in all their pomp and beauty 
Sailing homeward or outward-bound, had become hateful to 
•^is spirit — for what were they but the floating enginery of 
Mammon ? Truth, integrity, honour, were all recklessly 
Sacrificed to gain by the friends he loved and had respected 
Tnost — sacrificed without shame and without remorse — repen- 
tance being with them a repentance only over ill-laid schemes 
ofvillauy — plana for the ruination of widows and orphans. 
Wasted in the bud of their iniquity. The brother of his 
^BotQ made him a bankrupt— and for a year the jointure of 
"is widow-mother was unpaid. But she died before the second 
ChriBtmas — and he waa left alone in the world. Poor indeed 
BB was, but not a beggar, A legacy came to him from a dis- 
tant relation — almost the only one of his name — who died 
abroad, Small as it was, it was enough to live on — and hia 
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eathnaiastic spirit gathering joy from distress, vowed to dedi- 
cate itself in some profonnd solitude to the love of Nature, aud 
the study of her Great Laws. He bade aa eternal farewell to 
cities at the dead of midnight, beside his mother's grave, 
scarcely dietingniishable among the thousand flat stones, sunt, 
or sinking into the wide churchyard, along which a great 
thoroughfare of life roared like the sea. And now, for the 
first time, his sorrow flung from him like a useless garment, 
he fovmd himself alone among the Cumbrian mountains, and 
impelled in strong idolatry almost to kneel down and worship 
the divine beauty of the moon, and " stars that are the poetry 
of heaven." 

Not uninstructed was the wanderer in the lore that links 
the human heart to the gracious form and aspects of the 
Mighty Mother. In early youth he had been intended for the 
Church, and subsequent years of ungrateftil and ungenial toils 
had not extinguished the fine scholarship that native aptitude 
for learning had acquired in the humble school of the village 
in which he was bom. He had been ripe for College when 
tlie sudden death of his father, who had long been at the head 
of a great mercantile concern, imposed it upon him, as a sacred 
duty owed to his mother and his sisters, to embark in trade. 
Not otherwise could he hope everto retrieve their fortunes — and 
for ten years for their sake he was a slave, till ruin set him 
firee. Now he was master of his own destiny — and sought 
some humble hut in that mag^iificent scenery, where he might 
pass a blameless life, and among earth's purest joys prepare 
his soul for heaven. Many such humble huts had he seen 
during that one bold, bright, beaotiful spring winter-day. 
Each wreath of smoke firom the breathing chimneys, while 
the huts themselves seemed hardly awakened from sleep in 
the morning-calm, led his imagination up into the profound 
peace of the sky. In any one of those dwellings, peeping 
from sheltered dells, or perched on wind-swept eminences, 
could he have taken up his abode, and sat down contented at 
the board of their simple inmates. But in the verj' delirium 
of a new bliss, the day faded before him — twilight looked 
lovelier than dream-land in the reflected glimmer of the snow 
— and thus had midnight found him, in a place so utterly 
lonesome in its remoteness from all habitations, that even in 
Bummer no stranger sought it without the guidance of some 
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shepherd famtlinr with tlie mauy bewilderiug paaaes that 
Btretcbed away in alt directioiia through iiinong the raounteiaa 
- ( to distant vales. No more fear or tliought had he of being 
^^t lost in the wildemsBs, than the riog-dove that flies irom forest 
^^P to forest in the winter season, and, without the aid even of I 
^^P vision, trusts to the instinctive wafting of lier wings through \ 
^V the paths of ether. 

W As he oontiuued gazing on tlie heavens, the moon all at 

I OECB lost something of her brightness — the stars seemed 

■ fewer in number — and the lustre of the rest as by mil 

I scnred. The blue ethereal frame grew discoloured with 

I streaks of red and yellow— and a sort of dim darkness deep- 

I ened and deepened on the air, while the mountains appeared 

' liigLer, and at the same time further off, as if he had been 

t-T^asported in a dream to another region of the earth. 

Sound was heard, made up of far- mustering winds, eoh. 

ir-om oaves, swinging of trees, and the murmur as of a great 

J^ke or sea beginning to break on the shore. A few flal 

^ Kiow touched his face, and the air grew cold. A clear tarn 

5*-ad a few minutes before glittered with moonbeams, but now 

* t had disappeared. Sleet came thicker and faster, and ere long 

-* * was a storm of snow. " God ! my last hour is come ! " 

^^Bil scarcely did he hear his own voice in the roaring tern- 

Men have died in dungeons — and their skeletons been found I 

-*- ^3ng years afterwards lying on the stone floor, in postures that 

"^ «ld through what hideous agonies they had passed into the ■ 

^^— vorld of spirits. But no eye saw, no ear heard, and the prison- 

^^''iaitor gathers up, as he shudders, but a dim conviofton of 

*=* ome long horror from the bones. One day in spring — long 

^^•fter the snows were melted — except here and there a patch 

*ike a fiockof sheep on some sunless exposure — a huge Raven 

*~«se heavily, as if gorged with prey, before the feet of a she[ 

■aerd, who, going forward to the spot where the bird had bee 

*-eeding, beheld a rotting corpse 1 A dog, itself almost a skele- 

■*on, was lying near, and began to whine at his approach. On 

ita Dollar was the name of its master — a name unknown in 

^Imt part of the country — and weeks elapsed before any person 

could be heard of that could tell the history of the sufferer. 

A stranger came and went — taking the faithful creature with 

■ □ that had so long watched by the dead — but long before 
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his arrival the remains had been interred ; and you may see 
the gi"ave, a little way on from the south gate, on your right 
hand ae you enter, not many yards from the Great Yew-Tree 

in the churchyard of , not far from the foot of Ulls- 

water. 

Gentle reader 1 we have given you two versions of the 
same story — and pray, which do you like the best ? The first 
is the most funuy, the second the most affecting. We have 
observed that the critics are not decided on the question of onr 
merits as a writer ; some maiotaining that we are strongest in 
humonr — others, that our power is in pathos. The judicious 
declare that our forte lies in both — in the two united, or alter- 
nating with each other. " But is it not quite shocking," 
exclaims some scribbler who has been knouted in Ebony, " to 
hear so very serious an affair as the death of a Quaker in the 
snow among mountiiins, treated with such heartless levity ? 
The man who wrote that description, sir, of the Ordinary of 
the Red Tarn Club, would not scruple to commit murder I " 
Why, if killing a scribbler be murder, the writer of that — this 
— article confesses that he has more than once committed 
that capital crime. But no intelhgent jury, taking into con- 
sideration the law as well as the fact — and it is often their 
duty to do HO, let high authorities say what they will— would 
for a moment hesitate, in any of the oases alluded to, to bring 
in a verdict of " JustiGable homicide." The gentleman or 
lady who has honoured us so far with perusal, knows enougli 
of human life, and of their own hearts, to know also that 
there is no other subject which men of genius — and who ever 
denied that we are men of genius ? — have been accustomed 
to view in so many ludicrous lights as this same subject of 
death ; and the reason is at once obvious — yet recherche — 
videlicet. Death is, in itself and all that belongs to Jt, such 
a sad, cold, wild, dreary, dismal, distracting, and dreadful 
thing, that at times men talking about it cannot choose but 
laugh I 

Too'hoo — too-hoo — too- whit- too-hoo 1 — we have got among 
the Owls. Venerable personages, in truth, they are — perfect 
Solomons 1 The spectator, as in most cases of very solemn 
characters, feels himself at first strongly disposed to commit 
the gross indecorum of bursting out a-laughing in their face. 
One does not see the absolute necessity either of man or bird 
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I looking at all times ao unaccountably wise. Why will an 
I Owl persist in his stare ? Why will a Bishop never lay aside 
I hie wig ? 

\ People ignorant of Ornithology will stare like the Bird of 
Wisdom himself on being told that an Owl is aa Eagle. Yet, 
bating a little inaccuracy, it is so. Eagles, kites, bawks, and 
owls, all belong to the genus Falco. We hear a gi'eat deal 
too much in poetry of the moping Owl, the melancholy Owl, 
the boding Owl, whereas he neither mopes nor bodes, and is 
no more melancholy than becomes a gentleman. We also 
hear of the Owl being addicted to spirituous liquors ; and 
hence the expression, as drank as an Owl. AU this is mere 
Whig personality, the Owl being a Tory of the old school, 
and a friend of the ancient establishments of church and 
at8t«. Nay, the same political party, although certainly the 
moat shortsighted of God's creatures, taunt the Owl with 
being blind. As blind as an Owl, is a libel in frequent us& 
out of ornithological society. Shut up Lord JeOrey himself 
ia a hay-barn with a well-built mow, and ask him in the dark- 
nesB to catch you a few mice, and he will tell you whether or 
not the Owl be bhnd. This would be just as fait as to expect 
tfie Owl to see, like Lord Jeffrey, through a case in the Par- 
liament House during daylight. Nay, we once heard a 
writer in Taylor and Hessey call the Owl stupid, he himself 
having longer ears than any species of Owl extant. What is 
the positive character of the Owl may perhaps appear by-and- 
Lky ; but we have seen that, describing his character by nega- 
KtioDB, we may say that he resembles Napoleon Buonaparte 
nnnoh more than Joseph Hume or Alderiimn Wood. He is 
taot moping — not boding — not melancholy — not a dmnkard — 
toot blind — not stupid ; as much as it would he prudent to 
Bay of any man, whether editor or contributor, in Jier Majesty's 
_ dominions. 

really have no patience with people who persist in all 

r of misconceptions regarding the character of birds. 

Birds often appear to such persons, judging from, of, and by 

Ihemselves, to be in mind and manners the reverse of their 

1 character. They judge the inner bird by outward oir- 

B inaccurately observed. There is the owl. How 

) do the people of England know of him — even of him 

e baru'door and domestic owl — yea, even at this day — we 
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had almost said the Poets 1 Shakespeare, of courae, and his 
freres, knew him to be a merry fellow — quite a madcap — and 
80 do now all the Lakers. But Cowper had his doubts about 
it; and Gray, as every schoolboy knows, speaks of bim like 
an old wife. The force of folly can go no fiirtber, than to 
imagine an owl complaining to the moon of being disturbed 
hy people walking in a country churchyard. And among all 
our present bardlings, the owl is supposed to be constantly on 
tho eve of suicide. If it were really so, he ought in a Chris- 
tian country to be pitied, not pelted, aa he is sore to be when 
ftoctdentally seen in sunlight — for melancholy is a niisfortuue, 
especially when hereditary and ooustitutional, as it is popu- 
larly believed to be in the Black-billed Bubo, and certainly 
was in Dr Johnson, In young masters and misses we can 
pardon any childishness ; but we cannot pardon the antipathy 
to the owl entertained by tlie manly minds of grown-up 
English clodhoppers, ploughmen, and threshers. They keep 
terriers to kill rats and mice in bams, and they shoot the 
owls, any one of whom we would cheerfully back against the 
famous Billy. "The very commonest observation teaches ns," 
flays the author of the "Gardens of the Menagerie," "that 
they are in reality the best and most efficient protectors of our 
cornfields and granaries from the devastating pillage of the 
swarms of mice and other small rodents." Nay, by their con- 
stant destmction of these petty but dangerous enemies, the 
owls, he says, " earn an unquestionable title to be regarded as 
among the most active of the friends of man; a title which only 
one or two among them occasionally forfeit by their aggres- 
sions on the defenceless poultry." Roger or Dolly beholds 
him in the act of murdering a duckling, and, like other light- 
headed, giddy, unthinking creatures, they forget all the service 
he has done the farm, the parish, and the slate ; he is shot 
in the act, and nailed, wide-extended in cruel spread-eagle, on 
the barn-door. Others again call him dull and shortsighted 
— nay, go the length of asserting that be is stupid — as stupid 
aa an owl. Why, our excellent fellow, when you have the 
tithe of the talent of the common owl, and know half as well 
how to use it, you may claim the medal. 

The eagles, kites, and hawks, hunt by day. The Owl is 
the Nimrod of the Night. Then, like one who shall bo 
nameless, he sails about seeking those whom he may devour. 
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To do him jastice, he has a traly gLost-Iike head and shoulders 
of hiB owu. What horror to the "aaiall birds rojoicing in 
spring's leafy bowers," fast-locked we were going to gay in 
each other's arms, but sitting side by side in the saioe cosy 
liuptiftl nest, to be startled out of their love-dreams by the 
great lamp-eyed, beaked faoe of a horrible monster with horns, 
picked out of feathered bed, and wafted off in one bunch, 
within talons, to pacify a set of hissing, and snappish, and 
shapeless powder-puffs, in the loophole of a bam ? In a 
house where a cat is kept, mice are much to be pitied. They 
are bo infatuated with the smell of a respectable larder, that 
to leave the premises, they confess, is impossible. Tet every 
hour — nay, every minute of their lives — must they be iu the 
fear of being leaped out upon by four velvet paws — and de- 
voured with kisses from a whiskered mouth, and a throat full of 
ihat incomprehensible tnuaic — a purr. Life, on such terms, 
aeems to us anything but desirable. But Ihe truth is, that 
mice in the fields are not a whit better off. Owls are cats 
with wings. Skimming along the grass tops, they stop in a 
momentary hover, let drop a talon, and away with Mus, his 
wife, and small family of bUnd children. It is the white, or 
yellow, or bam, or church, or Screech-Owl, or Gilley-Owlet, 
that behaves iu this way ; and he makes no bones of a mouse, 
nnifotmly swallowing him alive. Our friend, we suspect, 
&angh no drunkard, is somewhat of a glutton. In one thing 
»e agree with him, that there is no sort of harm in a heavy 
•upper. There, however, we are guilty of some confusion of 
ideas ; for what to us, who rise in the morning, seems a supper, 
'B to him who gets up at evening twilight, a breakfast. We 
therefore agree with him in thinking that there is no sort of 
Qarm in a heavy breakfast. After having passed a pleasant 
*jight in eating and flirting, lie goes to bed betimes about four 
Xi'clock in the morning ; and, as Bewick observes, makes a 
blowing hissing noise, resembUng the snoring of a man. 
Indeed nothing cac be more diverting to a person annoyed by 
^lue devils, than to look at a white Owl and his wife asleep. 
"V^ith their heads gently inchaed towards each other, there 
"they keep snoring away like any Christian couple. Should 
l'~i;he one make a pause, the other that instant awakes, and, 
"bearing something may be wrong with his spouse, opens a 
^laij of glimmering winking eyes, and inspects the adjacent 
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phyaiognomy with the Bcnitinising stare of a village apotbe- 1^, 
cary. If bU be riglit, the concert is reaumed, the snore eoine- 1 ^ 
times degenerating into a sort of eoivel, and the snivel into I 
a blowing hiss. Fii'st time we heard this noise was in » 1^ 
churchyard when we were mere boys, Laving ventured m I, 
after dark to cat«h the minister's colt for a gallop over to the 1, 
parish capital, where there was a dancing- school ball. TlieW 1 
Lad been a nest of Owla in some hole in the spire ; but '"^ ] 
never doubted for a moment that the noise of snoring, bio** 
iug, Lissing, and snapping proceeded from a testy old gen'*^^ 
man tliat had been buried that forenoon, and had come »1^'* 
again a day after the fair. Had we reasoned the matt©"* * 
little, we must soon have convinced ourselves that there -^^ 
no ground for alarm to us at least ; for the noise was JJ^ 
that of Bome one half stifled, and little likely to heave J? 
from above him a sis-feet-deep load of earth — to say notI»^''S' 
of the improhabihty of his being able to unscrew the oc»fi" 
from the inside. Be that as it may, we cleared about a do^*'' 
of decent tombstones at three jumps — the fourtL took ns ove'" * 
wall five feet high within and about fifteen without, and 
landed us, with a squash, in a cabbage-garden, enclosed oo 
the other three sides by a house and a holly-hedge. Tbe-'"^^ 
house was the sexton's, who, apprehending tbe stramash to 
proceed from a resorrectionary surgeon mistaken in his lati- 
tude, thnist out a long duck-gun from a window in the thatoh, 
and swore to blow out our brains if we did not instantly sui'- 
render ourselves, and deliver up the corpse. It was in vain 
to cry out our name, which he knew as well as his own. He 
was deaf to reason, and would not withdiaw hia patterero till 
we had laid down the corpse. He swore that he saw the sack 
in the moouUght. This was a horse-cloth witli which we had 
intended to saddle the " cowt," and that had remained, dur- 
ing the supernatural agency under which we laboured, 
clutched unconsciously and convulsively in our grasp. Long 
was it ere Davie Donald woidd see us in our troe light — 
but at length he drew on his Kilmarnock nightcap, and 
coming out with a honet, let ua through the trance and out of 
the front door, thoroughly convinced, till we read Bewick, 
that old Southfield was not dead, althougL in a very bad way 
indeed. Let this be a lesson to schoolboys not to negleot lii» 
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science of natural history, and to study the character of the 
White Owl. 

OwLB — both White and common Brown, are not only useful 
in a monntainona country, but highly ornamental. How 
fierenely beautiful their noiaeless flight ; a flake of snow is not 
■winnowed through the air inor* softly-silent ! Gliding along 
"the dark shadows of a wood, how spiritual the motion — how 
like the thought of a dream ! And then, during the hushed 
midnight hours, how jocund the whoop and hollo from the 
heart of a sycamore — grey rock, or ivied Tower I How the 
Owls of Windermere must laugh at the silly Lakers, that un- 
der the garish eye of day, enveloped in clouds of dust, whirl 
»long in rattling poat-ehays in pm-suit of the picturesque I 
"Why, the leawt imaginative Owl that ever hunted mice by 
:moonlight on the banks of Windermere, must know the cha- 
vaoter of its scenery better than any poetaster that ever dined 
<in char at Bowness or Lowood. The long quivering lines of 
Hi^bt illumining some sylvan isle — the evening-star ahiuing 
"Srom the water to its counterpart in the sky — the gloriouB 
;yhenomenon of the double moon — the rught-colours of the 
"^Tooda — and, onoe in the three yeara perhapa, that loveliest 
^nd most lustrous of celestial forms, the lunar rainbow — all 
^•he8e and many more beauteous and magnificent sights are 
:tf»miliar to the Owls of Windermere, Aod who know half so 
"'well aa they do the echoes of Fumess, and Applethwaite, 
^^^nd Longhrigg, and Landale, all the way on to Dungeon- 
^CJill and Pavey-Ark, Scawfell and the Great Gable, and that 
^^3ea of mountains, of which every wave has a name ? Mid- 
^^Enight — ^when asleep so still and silent — seems inspired with 
"•ihe joyous spirit of the Owls in their revelry — and answers to 
"■*:heir mirth and merriment through all her clouds. The 
^^^ioping Owl, indeed! — the Boding Owl, forsooth ! — the 
^Melancholy Owl, you blockhead! — why, they are the most 
^cheerful — joy-portending — and exulting of God's creatures ' 
Tlheir flow of animal spirits is incessant — crowing-oocks an 
^ joke to them — blue devils are to them unknown — not one 
'^ij'pochondriac in a thousand barns — and the Man-in-the-Moon 
Acknowledges that lie never heard one of them utter a 
plaint. 

But what say ye to an Owl, not only like an eagle in ] 

vol.. II. L 
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1 to the largest eagle iu size — and therefore 
named, from the King of Birds, tlie Eagle Owl. Mr Selby ! 
you have done jnatdce to the monarch of the BuhoB. We hold 
ourselves to be persons of tolerable courage, as the world 
goes — but we could not answer for ourselves showing fight 
with such a customer, were he to waylay us by night in a 
wood. In compariaon, Jack Thurtell looked bannless. No 
— that bold, bright-eyed murderer, with Horus on hia head 
like those on Michael Angelo's statue of Moses, would never 
have had the cruel cowardice to cut the weasand, and smash 
out the brains of such a miserable wretch as Weare 1 True, 
he is fond of blood — and where's the harm in that ? It is bis 
nature. But if there be any truth in the science of Physiog- 
nomy — and be that of Phrenology what it will, most assuredly 
there is truth in it — the original of tbat Owl, for whose por- 
trait the world is indebted to Mr Selby, and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence never painted a finer one of Prince or Potentate of 
any Holy or Unholy Alliance, must have despised Probert 
from the very bottom of his heart. No prudent Eagle but 
would be exceedingly desirous of keeping on good terms 
with him — devilish shy, i' faith, of giving him any offence by 
the least hauteur of manner, or the slightest violation of 
etiquette. An Owl of this ohareoter and calibre is not afraid 
to sliow his horns at mid-day on the mountain. The Fox ia 
not over and above fond of him — and his claws can kill a cub 
at a blow. The Doe sees the monster sitting on the back of 
her fawn, and, maternal instinct overcome by horror, bounds 
into the brake, and leaves the pretty creature to its fate. 
Thank Heaven, he is, in Great Britain, a rare bird 1 Tempest- 
driven across the Northern Ocean from his native forests in 
Russia, an occasional visitant he " frightens this isle from its 
propriety," and causes a hideous screaming through every 
wood he haunta. Some years ago, one was killed in the up- 
land moors in the county of Durham- — and, of course, paid a 
visit to Mr Bullock's Museum. Eagle-like in all its habits, it 
builds its nest on high rocks — sometimes on the loftiest trees 
— and seldom lays more than two eggs. One is one more 
than enough — and we who fly by night trust never to fall in 
with a live specimen of the Stris-Bubo of Linnaeus. 

But largest and loveliest of all the silent night-gliders — 
the Snowy Owl 1 Gentle reader — if you long to see his 
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piotnre, we have told jou where it may be found ; — and in tlie 
College Museum, within a glass vase on the central table in 
the Palace of Stuffed Birds, you may admire his outward very 
self— the semblance of the Owl he was when he used to eye 
tbe moon shining over the Northern Sea ; — but if you would 
see the noble and beautifiil Creature himself, in all his living 
glory, you must seek him through the long summer twilight 
among the Orkney or the Shetland Isles. The Snowy Owl 
dearly loves the snow^and there is, we believe, a tradition 
among them, that their first ancestor and ancestress rose up 
together from a melting snow-wreath on the very last day of 
s Greenland winter, when all at once the bright fields re- 
appear. The race still inhabits that frozen coast — being com- 
iDon, indeed, through all the regions of the Arctic Circle. 
It is numerous on the shores of Hudson's Bay, in Norway, 
Sweden, and Lapland — but in the temperate parts of Europe 
and America " rara avis in tenia, nigroque simillima cygno." 
We defy all the tailors on the face of the habitable globe ; 
and what countless cross-legged fractional parts of men — who, 
like the beings of whom they are constituents, are thought to 
double their numbers every thirty years — must not the four 
quarters of the earth, in their present advanced state of civili- 
sation, contain ! — we defy, we say, all the tailors on the face 
<if the habitable globe to construct such a surtout as that of 
"the Snowy Owl, covering him, with equal luxury and comfort, 
a,n summer's heat and winter's cold. The elements, in all 
^heir freezing fury, cannot reach the body of the bird through 
that beautiful down-mail. Well guarded are the opening of 
"fthose great eyes. Neither the driving dust, nor the searching 
Bleet, nor the sharp frozen snow-stour, give him the ophthal- 
Gutta Serena is to hitn unknown — no Snowy Owl was 



need has he for an oculist, 
rs ; and were they to attempt 
I, how he would hoot at Alex- 



■ conehed for cataract — 
4 be live an hundred i 
■ny operation on his lens or 
Binder and Wardrope 1 

Night, doubtless, ia the usual season of his prey ; hut he 
"rioes not shun the day, and is sometimes seen hovering un- 
l 3mrt in the sunshine. The red or black grouse flics as if 
1 Jurgned by a ghost; but the Snowy Owl, little slower than 
I lihe eagle, in dreadful silence overtakes his flight, and then 
f *eath is sudden and sure. Hawking is, or was, a noble pas- 
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time— and we have now prevented our eyes from glancing at 
Jer-falcon, Peregrine, or Goshawk ; but Owling, we do not 
doubt, would be noways inferior sport ; and were it to become 
prevalent in modem times, as Hawking was in times of old, 
why, each lady, as Venus already fair, with an Owl on her 
wrist, would look as wise as Minerva. 

But our soul sickens at all those dreams of blood I and fain 
would turn away from fierce eye, cruel beak, and tearing talon 
— war-weapons of them that delight in wounds and death — 
to the contemplation of creatures whose characteristics are the 
love of solitude — shy gentleness of manner — the tender devo- 
tion of mutual attachment — and, in field or forest, a lifelong: 
passion for peace. 
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.■^^icoitE tLen the Kikg-Dove — the Quest — or Cushat, for 

- ^O-t is the very bird we have hatl in our imagination. There 

^ Ilia full-length portrait, stealthily sketched as the Solitary 

, ^e sitting on a tree. You must catch him napping, indeed, 

^^^^ore he will allow you an opportunity of colouring him on 

*^« spot from nature. It is not that he is more jealous or 

^^piciouB of man's approach than other bird ; for never shall 

^""^ Buffer ourselves to believe that any tribe of tlie descendants 

^ the Dove that brought to the Art the olive tidings of re- 

^3C>pearing earth, can in their hearts hate or fear the race of 

**« children of man. But Nature has made the Cushat a lover 

^^ the stilt forest-gloom ; and therefore, when his lonesome 

"^^unta are disturbed or intruded oa, he flies to some yet 

■S^tofounder, some more central solitude, and folds his wing 

^5^ the hermitage of a Tew, sown in the time of the ancient 

"■^litons. 

It is the Stock- Dove, we believe, not the Bing-Dove, from 
lyvhom are descended all the varieties of the races of Doves. 
^^Tiat tenderer praise can we give them all, than that the Dove 
■*^ the emblem of Innocence, and that the name of innocence— 
"tiot of frailty — is Woman ? When Hamlet said the reverse, be 
I thinking, you know, of the Queen — not of OpheUa. Is 
*jot woman by nature chaste as the Dove — as the Dove faith- 
^tJ. ? Sitting all alone with her babe in her bosom, is she not 
5»B a Dove devoted to her own nest ? Mnrtnureth she not a 
pleasant welcome to her wearied home-returned husband, even 
like the Dove among the woodlands when her mate re-alights 
^Q the pine ? Should her spouse be taken from her and dis- 
appear, doth not her heart sometimes break, as they say it 
liappens to the Dove ? But oftener fai-, fitideth not the widow 
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that her orphana are etill fed by her own hand, that is filled 
with good things by Providence ; till grown up, and able ti> 
ahift for themselves, away they go — Jnst aa the poor Dov& 
lamenteth for her mate in the anare of the fowler, yet feedeth 
her youQg continually through the whole day, till away too 
go they — alas, in neither case, perhaps, ever more to return ! 
We dislike all favouritism, all foolish and capricious par- 
tiality for particular bird or beast ; but dear, old, sacred asso- 
ciations, will tell upon all one thinks or feels towards any 
place or person in this world of ours, near or remote. God 
forbid we should criticise the Cushat I We desire to speak of 
him as tenderly as of a friend buried in our early youth. Too 
true it is, that often and oft, when schoolboys, have we striven 
to steal upon him in bis solitude, and to shoot him to death. 
In morals, and in religion, it would be heterodox to deny thai 
the will is aa the deed. Tet in cases of high and low-way 
robbery and murder, there does seem, treating the subject not 
in philosophical but popular style, to be some little difference 
between the two ; at least we hope so, for otherwise we caa 
with difficulty imagine one person not deserving to be ordered 
for execution, on Wednesday nest, between the hours of eight 
and nine ante -meridian. Happily, however, for our ftiture 
peace of mind, and not improbably for the whole confirmation 
of our character, our Guardian Genius — (every boy has one 
constantly at hia side, both during school and play hours, 
though it must be confessed sometimes a little remiss in his 
duty, for the nature even of angelical beings is imperfect) — 
always so contrived it, that with all our cunning we never 
could kill a Cushat. Many a long hour — indeed whole Sattir- 
days — have we lain perdue among broom and whins, the bean- 
tifiil green and yellow skirting of sweet Scotia's woods, watch- 
ing his egress or ingress, our gun ready cooked, and finger on 
trigger, that on the flapping of his wings not a moment might 
be lost in bringing bim to the ground. But couch where we 
might, no Cushat ever came near our insidious lair. Now and 
then a Magpie — birds who, by the by, when they suspect you 
of any intention of shooting them, are as distant in their man- 
nera as Cushats themselves, otherwise as impudent as Cockneys 
— would come, hopping in continual tail-jerks, with his really 
beautiful plumage, if one could bring oneself to think it so, 
mid tJieu sport the pensive within twenty yards of the muzzle 
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of Brown-BeSB, impatient to let fly. But our soul burned, our 
heart panted for a Cushat ; aod in that strong fever-lit of pas- 
sion, coald we seek to slake our thirst for that wild blood with 
f'le murder of a thievish eavesdropper of a Pye ? The Black- 
oird, too, often dropt out of the thicket into an open glade in 
f'le hazel-Bhawa, and the distinctness of his yellow bill showed 
"^ was far within shot-range. Yet, let us do ourselves justioe, 
M'e never in all our born days dreamt of shooting a Blackbird 
— him that scares away sadness from the woodland twilight 
©"loom, at mom or eve ; whose anthem, even in those dim days 
^^hen Nature herself it might be well thought were melancholy, 
forceth the firmament to ring with joy. Once " the anow-white 
Oony sought its evening meal," unconscious of our dangerous 
"Vicinity, issuing with erected ears from the wood edge. That 
last was, we confess, such a temptation to touch the trigger, 
"tliat had we resisted it we must have been either more or less 
"tliaTi boy. We fired ; and kicking up hia heels, doubtless in 
SVight, but as it then seemed to us, during our disappointment, 
*aiiich rather in frolic — nay, absolute derision — away bounced 
^^Alaster Rabbit to his burrow, without one particle of soft silverj- 
"^vool on sward or bush, to bear witness to our unerring aim, 
~^M if the branch on which he had been sitting were broken, 
^away then went the crashing Cushat through the intennin- 
^gling sprays. The free flapping of his wings was soon heard 
^n the air above the tree-topa, and ere we could recover from 
^3ur almost bitter amazement, the creature was murmuring to 
^lis mate on her shallow nest — a far-ofi' murmur, solitary and 
;3»rofoiuid — to reach unto which, through the tangled mazes of 
~*he forest, would have required a separate sense, instinct, or 
liaculty, which we did not possess. So, aknlking out of our 
"hiding-place, we made no comment on the remark of bomeward- 
jilodding labourer, who had heard t!ie report, and now smelt 
the powder — "Cushats are geyan kittle birds to kill" — but 
returned, with our ahooting-bag as empty as our stomach, to 
the Manse. 

" Why do the birds sing on Sunday ? " said once a little 
boy to US — and we answered him in a lyrical ballad, which 
we have loat. But although the birds certainly do sing on 
Sunday — behaviour that with our small gentle Calvinist, who 
dearly loved them, caused some doubts of their being ho 
innocent as during the week-days they appeared to be — we 
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cannot eet dowB tlieir fault to the Bcore of ignorance. Is it in 
the holy Euperetition of the world- wearied heart that man 
believes the inferior creatures to be coiiscioua of the calm of 
the Sabbath, and that they know it to be the day of our rest ? 
Or ia it that we transfer the feeling of our inward calm to all 
the goings-on of Nature, and thus imbue them with a character 
of reposing sanctity, existing only in onr own spuitB? Both 
solutions are true. The instincts of those creatures we know 
only in their symptoms and their effects, in the wonderful 
range of action over which they reign. Of the instinots theni- 
selves — as feelings or ideas — we know not anything, nor ever 
can know ; for au impassable gulf separates the nature of 
those that may be to perish, from ours that are to live for ever. 
But their power of memory, we must believe, is not only 
capable of minutest retention, but also stretches back to afar 
— and some power or other they do possess, that gathers up 
the past experience into rules of conduct that guide them in 
their solitary or gregarious life. Why, therefore, should not 
the bii-ds of Scotland know the Sabbath-day ? On that day 
the Water-Ouzel is never disturbed by angler among the 
murmurs of hie own waterfall ; and, as he flits down the banks 
and braes of the bum, he sees no motion, he hears no sound 
about the cottage that is the boundary of his furthest flight — 
for "the dizzying mill-wheel rests." The merry-nodding 
rooks, that in spriug-time keep following the very heels of the 
ploughman — may they not know it to be Sabbath, when all 
the horses are standing idle in the field, or taking a gallop by 
themselves round the head-rig? Quick of hearing are birds 
— one and all — and in every action of their lives are obedient 
to sounds. May tliey not, tiien — do they not connect a feeling 
<<i perfect safety wiih the tinkle of the small kirk-bell ? The 
very jay himself is not shy of people on their way to worship. 
The magpie, that never sits more than a minute at a time in 
the same place on a Saturday, will on the Sabbath remain on 
the kirkyard wall with all the composure of a dove. The 
whole feathered creation know our hours of steep. They awake 
before us ; and ere the e-arliest labourer has said his prayers, 
have not the woods and valleys been ringing with their 
hymns? Why, therefore, may not they, who know, each 
week-day, the hour of our lying down and our rising up, 
know also the day of our general rest? The animals whose 
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lut U labour, eljall they not know it ? Yea ; the horse on tl 
daj eleepB in eliade or eunshine without fear of being d 
torbed — his neck forgets the galluig collar, " and there are 
fcrty feeding like one," all well knowing that their fresh meal 
''Q the tender herbage will not be broken in upon before the . 
<Jewa of next morning, ushering in a new day to them of toil ■ 

.So much for our belief in the knowledge, instinctive or 

'lorn a sort of reason, possessed by the creatures of the Inferior 

Creadon of the heaven-appointed Sabbath to njan and beaat. 

^ut it is also true that we transfer our inward feelings to their 

•Outward condition, and with our religions spirit imbue all the 

Ongoings of animated and even inanimated life. There is 

always a shade of melancholy, a tinge of pensivenesB, a touch 

pi" pathos, in all profound rest. Perhaps because it is so much 

't» contrast with the turmoil of our ordinary being. Perhaps 

pecanse the soul, when imdisturbed, will, from the impulse of 

*t e own divine nature, have high, solemn, and awful thoughtB, 

-^ «-» such atate, it transmutes alt things into a show of sympathy 

*^'^th itself The church-spire, rising high above the smoke 

^«ad stir of a town, when struck by the sun-fiie, seems, on a 

**"* arket^iay, a tall building in the air, that may serve as a 

^S" "wide to people irom a distance flocking into the bazaars. The 

^*^*iiie church- spire, were its loud-tongued bell to call from 

^*- Aoft on the gathering multitude below, to celebrate the anni^? 

^^ ^raary of some great victory, Waterloo or Trafalgar, woold 

^^- 3*P6ar to stretch up its stature triumphantly into the sky — 

^^ ^5 much the more triumphantly, if the standard of England 

^^"^•ere floating from its upper battlements. But to the devout 

^^*^ je of faith, doth it not seem to express its own character, 

_^^^hen on the Sabbath it performs no other office than to point 

^^^^o heaven? 

— .^ So much for the second solution. But independently of 

_^^olh, no wonder that all nature seems to rest on the Sabbath; 

■^^Of it doth rest — all of it, at least, that appertains to man and 

-^UB condition. If the Fourth Commandment be kept — at rest 

~~^s all the household— and all tiie fields round it are at rest. 

"■^alm flows the current of human life, on that gracious day, 

'Throughout all the glens and valleys of Scotland, as a stream 

That wimples in the morning sunshine, freshened but not 

flooded with the soft-falling rain of a summer night. The 
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apiral smoke- wreath above tbe cottage ie not calmer than tho 
motion within, Tme, that the wood warblers do not cease 
their songs ; bnt the louder they sing, the deeper is the still- 
ness. And what perfect hlessedness, when it is only joy that 
is astir in rest I 

Loud-flapping Oashat! it was tbou that inspiredet thene 
Holemn fancies ; and we have only to wish thee, for thy part 
contributed to our Recreations, now that the acorns of autumn 
must be well-nigh consumed, many a plentiful repast, amid 
the multitude of thy now congregated comradeH, in the cleared 
stubble lands — as severe weather advances, and the ground 
becomes covered with snow, regales undisturbed by fowler, 
on tbe tops of turnip, rape, and other crucifonn plants, which 
(ill of thy race affect so passionately — and soft blow tbe sea- 
breezes on thy unmfHed plumage, when thou takest thy 
winter's walk with kindred myriads on the shelly shore, and 
for a season minglest with gull and seamew — apart every 
tribe, one from the other, in the province of its own pecniiar 
instinct — yet all mysteriously taught to feed or sleep together 
within the roar or margin of the main. 

Sole-sitting Cushat ! We see thee through the yew-tree's 
shade, on some day of the olden time, but when or where we 
remember notr — ^for what has place or time to do with the 
vision of a dream ? That we see thee is all we know, and 
that serenely beautiful thou art ! Most pleasant ia it to dream, 
and to know we dream I By sweet volition we keep ourselves 
half asleep and haJf awake ; and all our visions of thought, 
as they go swimming along, partake at once of reality 
and imagination. Fiction and truth— -clouds, shadows, phan- 
toms and phantasms — ether, sunshiue, substantial forms and 
sounds that have a being, blending together in a scene created 
by us, and partly impressed upon us, and which one motion 
of the head on the pillow may dissolve, or deepen into more 
oppressive delight 1 In some Buch dreaming state of mind are 
we now ; and, gentle reader, if thou art broad awake, lay aside 
the visionary volume, or read a little longer, and likely enough 
is it that thou too mayest fall half asleep. If so, let thy 
drowsy eyes still pursue the glimmering paragraphs — and 
wafted away vrilt tbou feel thyself to be into the heart of a 
Highland forest, that V'lOws no bounds but those of the un- 
certain sky. 
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Avr^j from our remembrance fades the noisy world 
iftto a silent glimmer — and now it is all no more than a mere 
fa.ir»t thought. On — ou — on 1 through briery brake — matted 
thicket — grassy glade — On — on — on! fiirtheriiilo the Forest! 
Wliat a confusion of huge atones, rocka, knolls, all tumbled 
together into a chaos — not without its stern and sterile beauty! 
Stin are there, above, blue glimpses of the sky — -deep thongh 
lh.e umbrage be, and wide-flung the arms of the oaks, and of 
pines in their native wildernesB gigantic as oaks, and extend- 
lag as broad a shadow. Now the firmament has vanished — 
atui all is twilight. Immense stems, " in number without 
unmber uumberlesB," — bewildering eye and soul — all still — 
Bilent — steadfast — and so would they be in a storm. For 
what storm — let it rage aloft as it might, till the surface of 
''le forest toss and roar like the sea — could force its path 
tUrough these many million trunks ? The thunder-stone 
">ight split that giant there — bow vast I how magnificent ! — ■ 
but the brother by his side would not tremble ; and the sound 
— in the awful width of the silence — what more would it be 
'hau that of the woodpecker alarming the inaeota of one par- 
ocular tree ! 

Toor wretch that we are ! — to us the uncompanioned silence 
of the solitude hath become terrible. More dreadful is it than 
*ae silence of the tomb ; for there, often arise responses to the 
■J^iTittBred soliloquies of the pensive heart. But this is as the 
silence, not of Time, but of Eternity. No burial heaps — no 
iQounds — no cairns 1 It is not as if man had perished here, 
**i<3 been forgotten ; but as if this were a world in which 
'tiere had been neither living nor dying. Too utter is the 
**^litarineas even for the ghosts of dead ! For they are thought 
"^ liaunt the bmial-places of what once was their bodies — the 
*'*lomher where the spirit breathed its final farewell — the spot 
"^ its transitory love and delight, or of its sin and sorrow — 
*-* gaze with troubled tenderness on the eyes that once ibey 
?*"<:>cshipped — with cold ear to drink the music of the voicea 
'-**ig ago adored ; and in all their permitted visitations, to 
^*:preBS, if but by the beckoning of the shadow of a hand, 
^'^me uneitinguishable longing after the converse of the upper 
^'^'orld, even within the gates of the grave, 

A change comes over us. Deep and still as is the solitude, 
^^^ are relieved of our a\ve, au<3 out of the forest-gloom ansa 
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images of beauty tEat coine und go, gliding as on wiogs, or, 
Btatne-like, staud ia the glades, like tlie syivaa deities to 
wLom of old belonged, by birttrigbt, all the regions of the 
woods. On — on — on 1 — further into the Forest ! — and let the 
awe of imagination be still further tempered by the delight 
breathed eveo from any one of the lovely names sweet-aound- 
jng through the famous fables of antiquity. Dryad, Hama- 
dryad 1 Faunas ! Sylvanus 1 — Now, alas ! ye are but names, 
and no more ! Great Pan himself is dead, or here he would 
>jet up his reign. But what right has such a dreamer to 
dream of the dethroned deities of Greece ? The language 
they spoke is not his language ; yet the words of the great 
poets who sang of gods and demigods, are beautiful in their 
silent meanings as they meet his adoring eyes ; and, mighty 
Lyrists ! has he not often floated down the temple-crowned 
and altar-shaded rivers of your great Choral Odes? 

On — on — on ! — further into the Forest I — unless, indeed, 
thou dreadest that the limbs that bear on thy fleshy tabernacle 
may fail, and the body, left to itself, siidc down and die. Ha I 
■such fears thou laughest to scorn; for from youth upwards 
thou hast dallied with the wild and perilous : and what but 
the chill delight in which thou hast so often shivered in 
threatening solitude brought thee here I These dens are not 
dungeons, nor are we a thrall. Tet if dungeons they must be 
called — and they are deep, and dark, and grim — ten thonsand 
gates hath this great prison-house, and wide open are they 
all. So on — on — on ! — further into the Forest 1 But who 
shall ascend to its summit ? Eagles and dreams. Bound its 
base we go, rejoicing in the new-fonnd day, and once more 
cheered and charmed with the music of birds. Say whence 
came, ye scientific world-makers, these vast blocks of granite ? 
Was it fire or water, think ye, that hung in air the semblance 
of yon Gothic cathedral, without nave, or chancel, or aisle — 
a mass of solid rock ? Yet it looks like tlie abode of Echof^s ; 
and haply when there is thunder, rolls out its lengthening 
shadow of sound to the ear of the solitary shepherd afar off 
on Cairngorm. 

On — on — on ! — farther into tbe Forest 1 Now on all sides 
leagues of ancient trees surround us, and ive are safe as in 
the grave from the persecuting love or hatred of friends or 
foes. The sun shall not find us by day, nor the moon by 
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nigtt. Were oar life forfeited to what are called tlie laws, 
}io\v could the laws discover the criminal ? How could they 
drag us from the impenetrable gloom of this sjlvan eanctuaiy ? 
And if here we chose to perish by suicide or natural death — 
and famine is a natural death — what eye would ever look on 
oar bones ? Raving all ; but so it often is with us in severest 
solitude — our dreams will be hideous with sin and death. 

Hideous, said we, with ain and death ? Thoughts that 
<M«tie flying against us like vultures, like vultures have dis- 
appeared, disappointed of their prey, and afraid to iis their 
talons in a thing alive. Hither — by some secret and sacred 
impulse within the soul, that often knoweth not the sovereign 
virtue of its own great desires — have we been led as into a 
Iienitentiary, where, before the altar of nature, we may lay 
down the burden of guilt or remorse, and walk out of the 
Forest a heaven -pardoned man. Wliat guilt ? — my soul t 
canst thou think of Him who inhabiteth eternity, and ask 
That guilt? What remorse? — For the dereliction of duty 
every day sinoe thou received'at from Heaven the tinderstand- 
">e of good and of evil. All our past existence gathers up 
'Qto one dread conviction, that every man that is bom of 
^otnan is a sinner, and worthy of everlasting death. Tet 
"^th the same dread conviction is interfused a knowledge,, 
olear as the consciousness of present being, that the sou! will 
'"^e for ever. What was the meaning, my soul ! of all 
"lose transitoiy joys and griefs — of all those fears, hopes,, 
'ovea, that so shook, each in its own fleering season, the very 
'O'O.iidations on which thy being in this life is laid ? Anger, 
'''**th, hatred, pride, and ambition — what are they all hut bo 
"ia.ny shapes of sin coeval with thy birth? That sudden 
?*l'tranoe of heaven's hght into the Forest, was like the open- 
**% of the eye of God 1 And our spirit stands ashamed of its 
"^liedness, because of the foulness and pollution of sin. But 
**e awiul thoughts that have travelled through its chambers 
^^"ve ventilated, swept, and cleansed them — and let us break 
^-Vvay from beneath the weight of confession. 

Conscience ! Speak not of weak and fantastic fears — of ' 

^Vxjeet superstitions — and of all that wild brood of dreams that 

"^-^ve for ages been laws to whole nations ; though we miglit 

*l>«ak of them — and, without violation of the spirit of true 

Bt'oiloBophy, call upon them to bear testimony to the truth. 
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But think of the calm, pmified, cjiligbtened, and elevated con- 
Bcience of tlie highest uatures — from which objectleeB fear haa 
been excluded — and which hears, in its stillnesB, the eternal 
voice of God. What calm celcBtial joy fllla all the being of a 
good man, when, conscience tells him he is obeying God's 
law ! What dismal fear and sadden remorne assail him, when- 
ever he awervea but one single step out of the right path that 
is shining before his feet ! It is not a mere selfish terror — it 
is not the dread of punishment only that appals him — for, on 
the contrary, he can calmly look on the punishment which he 
knows his guilt has incurrad, and almost desires that it should 
be inflicted, that the incensed power may be appeased. It is 
the consciousness of offence that is unendurable — not the fear 
of consequent suffering ; it is the degradation of ain that his 
-soul deplores — it is the guilt which he would expiate, if 
possible, in torments ; it is the united sense of wrong, sin, 
guilt, degradation, shame, and remorse, that renders a mo- 
ment's pang of the conscience more terrible to the good than 
years of any other punisbment — and it thus is the power of 
the hnraan soul to render its whole life miserable by its very 
love of that virtue which it haa fatally violated. This is a 
passion which the soul could not suffer — unless it were im- 
mortal. Reason, so powerful in the highest minds, would 
escape from the vain delusion ; but it is in the highest minde 
where reason is most subjected to this awful power — they 
would seek reconcilement with offended Heaven by the loss 
of all the happiness that earth ever yielded — and would re- 
joice to pour out their heart's blood if it coold wipe away &om 
the conscience the stain of one deep tranagression 1 These 
are not the high-wrought and delusive states of mind of reli- 
gions entbusiasts, passing away with the bodily agitation of 
the dreamer; but they are the feelings of the loftiest of men's 
sons — and when the troubled spirit baa escaped from their 
burden, or found strength to support it, the conviction of their 
reasonableness and of their awful reahty remains ; nor can it 
be removed from the minde of the wise and virtuous, without 
the obliteration from the tablets of memory of all the moral 
judgments which conscience has there recorded. 

It is melancholy to think that even in our own day, a 
philosopher, and one of liigh name too, should have spoken 
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sldghtingly of the universal desire of immortalitj, as no argn- 
la^nt at all in proof of it, because arising inevilably from the 
regret with which all men must regard liie relinqiiishmeot of 
tiii E life. By thus epeaking of the desire as a delusion neces- 
8a.T"ily accompanying the constitution of mind whioJi it has 
pleased the Deity to bestow on us, such reasoners but darken 
tl^^ mystery both of man and of Providence. But this desire 
of immortality is not of the kind they say it is, nor does 
pa-riake, in any degree, of the character of a blind and weak ' 
feeling of regret at merely leaving this present life. "I would | 
not live alway," is a feeling wliich all men understand — ' 
^lio can endure the momentary thought of annihilation ? ' 
Tliousands, and tens of thousands — awful a thing as it is 
^ie — are willing to do so — " passing through nature to 
eternity " — nay, when the laet hour comes, death almost 
"■ways finds lus victim ready, if not resigned. To leave 
6a.rth, and all the light both of the sun and of the soul, i 
^^d thought to U8 all — transient as are human smiles, we c 
tot bear to see them no more — and there is a beauty that 
l>inda ub to life in the tears of tenderness that the dying man | 
*ees gushing for his sake. But between that regret for 
•leparting loves and affections, and all the gorgeous or heauti- 
Ml shows of this earth — between that love and the dread of 1 
*t»iiihilation, there is no connection. The soul can bear to | 
Paxt with all it loves-^the soft voice — the kindling smile- 
^l^G starting tear — and the profoundest sighs of all by whom 
't is beloved ; but it cannot bear to part with its existence. 
^t «annot even believe the possibility of that which yet it may 
"^itly dread. Its loves — its passions — its joys — its agonies 
f^*"^ not itself. They may perish, but it is imperishable. Strip 
'*- of all it has seen, touched, enjoyed, or suffered — still it , 
*^^ni8 to survive; bury all it knew, or could know in th 
S^^^ve — but itself cannot be trodden down into the comiptioi 

■- sees nothing like itself in what perishes, except in dim | 
^^^alogies that vanish before its last profound self- meditation , 

— -and though it parts with its mortal weeds at last, as with a 
fe^fciment, it.3 life is felt at last to be something not even 
*^^aitrast with the death of the body, hut to flow on like a flood, I 
~*at we believe continues still to flow after it has entered into j 
'^*^« unseen solitude of some boundless desert. 
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"Behind the cloud of death, 

Once, I beheld a Bun ; a Ban which gilt 

That sable cloud, aud tum'd it alt to gold. 

How the grave's alter'd ! fathomless as hell ! 

A real heO to those who dream'd of heaven, 

AHNlHU-ATioB I How it yawns before me ! 

Next moment I may drop from thought, from seiiae. 

The privilege of angels aud of monua, 

An outcast from existence I and this spirit. 

This all-pervading, thia alt-conscious soul. 

This particle of energy divina, 

Which travels nature, flies fr«m stiir to star, 

And visits goda. and emulates their powers, 

for ever is extingaitHid" 
If intellect be, indeed, doomed utterly to periah, why may 
not we ask God, in that deep despair which, in that case, 
muBt inevitably flow from the coiiaciouaneBS of those powers 
with which He has at once blessed and cursed ns — why that 
intellect, whose final doom is death, and that final doom 
within a moment, finds no thought that can satisfy it but that 
of Life, and no idea in which its flight can be lost but that of 
Eternity? If this earth were at once the soul's cradle and 
her tomb, why should that cradle have been hung amid the 
stars, and that tomb illumined by their eternal light ? If, in- 
deed, a child of the clay, was not this earth, with all its plains, 
forests, mountains, and seas, capacious enough for the dreams 
of that creature whose course was finally to be extinguished 
in the darkness of its bosom? What had we to do with 
planets, and suns, and spheres, "and all the dread magnifi- 
cence of heaven?" Were we framed merely that we might 
for a few years rejoice in the beauty of the stars, as in that 
of the flowers beneath our feet? And ought we to be grate- 
ful for those transitory glimpses of the heavens, as for the fad- 
ing splendour of the earth ? But the heavens are not an idle 
show, hung out for the gaze of that idle dreamer Man, They 
are the work of the Eternal God, and He has given us power 
therein to read and to understand His glory. It is not our 
eyes only that are dazzled by the face of heaven — our souls 
can comprehend the laws by which that face is overspread by 
its celestial smiles. The dwelling-place of our spirits is 
already in the heavens. Well are we entitled to give names 
unto the stars ; for we know the moment of their rising and 
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their setting, and can be with them at ever\- part of their 
Bliining joiimey through the boundleEs ether. While genera- 
tionB of men Lave lived, died, and are buried, the astronomer 
ttiinka of the golden orb that shone centuries ago within the 
visioD of man, and lifts up his eye undoubting, at the very 
luoment when it again comes glorious ou its predicted return. 
^Vere the Eternal Being to slacken the course of a planet, or 
in crease even the distance of the fixed stars, the decree would 
he soon known on earth. Our ignorance is great, because so 
IB c>ur knowledge ; for it is from the mightiness and vastness 
of "what we do know that we imagine the illimitable unknown 
creation. And to whom has God made these revelations ? 
1*0 a worm that next moment is to be in darkness ? To a 
piece of earth momentarily raised into breathing existence ? 
T'o a soul perishable as the telescope through which it iooke 
'itc the gates of lieaven ? 

" Oh ! star-eyed science, hast thou wander'd there 
To waft us home — the message of despair } " 
N"o ; there is no despair in the gracious light of heaven. As 
wo travel through those orbs, we feel indeed that we have no 
power, but we feel that we have mighty knowledge.. We can 
create nothing, but we can dimly understand all. It belongs 
to God only to create, but it is given to man to know — and 

ttiiat knowledge is itself an assurance of immortahty. 
" Benoanoe St Evremont, and read St Paul. 
Ere rapt by miracle, by reason wing'd. 
Hia mounting mind made long abode in heaven. 
This is &eethiiiking, unconfined to part^s, 
To send the soul, on curious travel bent, 
Through all the provinces of human thought : 
To dart her flight through the tvliole sphere of man ; 
Of this vast universe to make the tour ; 
In each recess of apace and time, at home ; 
Familiar with their wonders ; diving deep ; 
And like a prince of boundless interests there, 
Still most ambitions of the most remote ; 
To look on troth unbroken, and entire ; 
Truth in the system, the full orb ; whei'e truths, 
By truths enlighten'd and sviatain'd, afford 
An archlike, strong foundation, to support 
Th' incumbent weight of absolute, eompleta 
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ConTiction : here, the more we pres?, we atriad 
More firm ; who most examine, moat believe. 
Farta, like half-sentences, confound : the whole 
Conveys the aeaae, and God is understood, 
Who not in fragments writes to homan race. 
Bead hia whole voliuue, sceptic I then reply." 

Renounce St Evremont ! Ay, and many a Deietical writei 
of high repute now io tlie world. But how came they by the 
truths they did know? Not by the work of their own unas- 
eisted feoultieB — for they lived in a Christian country ; they 
had already been imbued with many high and holy beliefs, of 
which — had they willed it — they could uever have got rid ; 
and to the very last the light which they, in their pride, be- 
lieved to have emanated from the inner ahrine — the penelralia 
of Philosophy — came from the temples of the living God. 
They walked all their lives long — 'though they knew it not, 
or strived to forget it — in the light of revelation, which, 
though often darkened to men's eyes by clouds from earth, 
was still shining strong in heaven. Had the New Testamerjt. 



r been — think ye that men in their pride, though 
e diecerned the necessity of frani 



tbemselv^^^ 



could hi 

a religion ofhimiltty .* No. As by pride we are told the angels 
fell — so by pride roan, after hia miaerable fall, strove to lift 
np his helpless being from the dust ; and though trailing him- 
self, soul and body, along the soiling earth, and glorying in 
his own corruption, sought to eternise here his very sins by 
naming the stars of heaven after heroes, conquerors, mur- 
derers, violators of the mandates of the Maker whom they had 
forgotten, or whose attributes they had debased by their own 
foul imaginations. They believed themselves, in the delusion 
of their own idolatries, to be " Lords of the world and Demi- 
gods of Fame," while they were the slaves of their own sins 
and their own aiafiil Deities Should ne liave been wiser in 
our generation than they, bnt for the Bible ? If in moral 
speculation we hear but little— too httle — of the confession of 
what it owes to the Christian religion — ^in all the Philosophy, 
nevertheless, that la pure and of good report, we »ee that 
" the dayspring from on high has visited it " In all philoso- 
phic inquiry there is, perhaps, a tendency to the soul's exal- 
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Q of itself — which the spirit and genins of Christianity 
Bobdaes, It is not suEBcient to say that a natural sense of 
our own infirinitieB will do so — for seldom indeed have Deists 
been lowly-mioded. They have talked proudly of humility. 
Compare their moral meditationa with those of our great 
divines. Their thoughts aad feelings are of the "earth 
eartby;" but when we listen to those others, we feel that 
their lore has been G-od-given. 



"It la 



s if an angel shook his wings." 



Thus has Christianity glorified Philosophy ; its celestial 
pnrity is now the air in which intellect breathes. In the 
liberty and equality of that religion, the soal of the highest 
Philosopher dare not offend that of the humblest peasant. 
Say, it sometimes stands rebuked before it — and the lowly 
dweUer in the hut, or the shieling on the mountain-side, or in 
the forest, could abash the proudest son of Science, by pointing 
to the Sermon of our Saviour on the Moont — and saying, " I 
see my duties to man and God here t " The religious esta- 
tlisliments of Christianity, therefore, have done more not only 
to support the life of virtue, but to show all its springs and 
Bonrces, than all the works of all the Philosophers who have 
AVer expounded its principles or its practice. 

Ha ! what has brought thee hither, thon wide-antlered king 
"' the red-deer of Braemar, from the spacious desert of thy 
^^k of storm ? Ere now we have beheld thee, or one stately 
** thee, gazing abroad, from a rock over the heather, to all the 
P^Uits of heaven, and soon as our figure was seen far below, 
^^ding the van of the flight thou went'st haughtily away into 
"6 wilderness. But now thou glidest softly and slowly through 
"6 gloom — no watJ^hfijlness, no anxiety in thy large beaming 
^J'^B ; and, kneeling among the hoary mosses, layest thyself 

"'*'Vv-n in unknown fellowship with one of those human crea- 
''J'es, a glance of whose eye, a murmur of whose voice, would 

*^'ld thee belling through the forest, terrified by the flash or 
*iiid that bespoke a hostile nature wont to pursue thy race 

"■^tc death. — The hunter is upon thee — away — away 1 Sud- 
^*i. as a shooting-atar up springs the red-deer, and in the 

K'Oom as suddenly is lost. 
_^ On — on — on I ftirther into the Forest ! — and now a noise as 
''thunder heard remote." Waterfalls — hundreds of water- 
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faUa sounding for ever — here — there— ereiywhere — among 
the remoter woods. NoTthwiirds one fierce torrent dashes 
through the centre — bnt no villager— only a few woodmen's 
ehielings will appear on ita banks ; for it is a torrent of preci- 
pices, where the shmbs that hang midwav from the cleft are 
out of the reach of the spray of its cataracts, even when the 
red Garroch is in flood. 

lifany hours have we been in the wilderness, and our heart 
yearns again for the cheerful dwellings of men. Sweet infant 
streamlet, that flows by onr feet without a murmur, so shallow 
are yet thy waters — wilt thon — short as hitherto has been thy 
journeying — wilt thou be oar guide out into the green Talleys 
and the blue heaven, and the sight once more of the bright 
Bupshine and the fair fleecy clouds? No other cine to the 
labyrinth do we seek but that small, thin, pure, transparent 
thread of silver, which neither bush nor brier will break, and 
which will wind without entanglement round the roots of the 
old trees, and the bases of the sha^y rocks. As if glad to 
escape from its savage birthplace, the small rivulet now gives 
utterance to a song ; and sliding down shelving rocks, so low 
in their mossy verdure as hardly to deserve that name, glides 
along the almost level lawns, here and there disclosing a little 
hermit flower. So danger now of its being imbibed wholly 
by the thirsty earth ; for it has a channel and banks of its own 
— and there is a waterfall ! Thenceforwards the rivulet never 
loses its merry voice — and in an hour it is a torrent. What 
beautiful symptoms now of its approach to the edge of the 
Forest 1 Waudering lights and whispering airs are here visi- 
tants — and there the blue eye of a wild violet looking upfront 
the ground ! The glades are more frequent — more frequent 
open spaces cleared by the woodman's axe — and the antique 
Oak-Tree all alone by itself, itself a grove. The torrent may 
be called noble now ; and that deep blue atmosphere — or say 
rather, that glimmer of purple air — Ues over the Strath in 
which a great Eiver rolls along to the Sea. 

Nothing in all nature more beautiful than the boundary of 
a great Highland Forest. Masses of rocks thrown together 
in magnificent confusion, many of them lichened and weather- 
stained with colours gorgeous as the eyed plumage of the 
peacock, the lustre of the rainbow, or the barred and clouded 
g'lories of setting suns — some towering aloft with trees sown 
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'u iLii crevices by bird or breeze, and checkering llie blue i 
8kj— otlierB bare, black, abmpt, grim as volcaooes, and shat- J 
"■ertid ftB if by llie Ughtning-atroke. Yet interaperBsd, places ] 
'*f perfect peace — circleB among the tall heather, or tallei- lady- 1 
''^^n, smoothed into velvet, it is there easy to believe, by 
^ airies' feet — rocks where the uudistnrbed linnet hangs her 
^^fit among the blooming brieis, all floating witli dew-draper- i 
^^a of honeyauckle alive with bees — glades green as emerald, i 
^'here lie the lamba in tempeied sunahiue, or haply a lovely j 
^o« reposes with her fawn ; and further dowo, where the fields 
"*lf belong to the mountain and half to the strath, the smoke 
f*f hidden huts — a log-bridge flung across the torrent — a hang- I 
*'*g-gai'den, and a little broomy knoll, with a few laughing 
cljildreii ai play, almost as wild-looking as the wanderers of ' 
*-Oe woods 1 

Ttim your eyes, if you can, from that lovely wilderness, and '' 
"ehold down along a mile-broad Stratli, fed by a thousand 
"torreuta, flowetli the noblest of Scotia's rivers, the strong- 
*vv6Bping Spey 1 Let Imagination launch her cauoe, and be 
tkxoQ a sohtary steersman — ^for need is none of oar or sail ; 
keep the middle course while all tlie groves go by, and ere the 
•Un has sunk behind you golden mountains — nay, mountains 
"they are not, but a transitory pomp of clouds — thou mayest 
list the roaring, and behold the foaming of the Sea. 

Was there ever such a deacriptive dream of a coloui'ed 
Engraving of the Cushat, Quest, or Eing-Dove, dreamt before ? 
■I*oor worn-out and ghmmering candle ! — whose wick of light 
a-nd life in a few more fiickerings will be no more — what a 
*^<:>ntrast dost thou present with thyself of eight hours ago 1 
^f ien, truly, wert thou a shining light, and high aloft in tlie 
*"c>oru -gloaming burned thy clear crest like a star— during its 
*^*Aidnight silence, a memento mori of whioh our spirit was not 
^■ftaid. Now thou art dying— -dying — dead ! Our cell is in 
^J.^kne88. But methinks we see another — a purer — a clearer 
■^ i ght— one more directly from Heaven. We touch but a spring 
* *:» a wooden shutter — and lo 1 the full blaze of day. Oh I why 
*iVionld we mortal beings dread that night-prison — the Grave? 
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It greatly grieved us to think that Dr Kitchiner should have 
died before our numerouB avocationa had allowed us an oppor- 
tunity of dining with him, and subjectiiig to the test-act of 
our experienced palate bis claims to immortality as a Cook and 
a Christian. The Doctor had, we know, a dread of Us — not 
altogether unalloyed by delight ; and on the dinner to Us, 
which he had meditated for nearly a quarter of a century, he 
knew and felt must have hung hie reputation with posterity — 
hia posthumous fame. We understand that there is an un- 
finished sketch of that Dinner among the Doctor's papers, and 
that the design is magnificent. Yet, perhaps, it is better for 
his glory that Kitchiner should have died without attempting 
to embody iu forms the Idea of that Dinner. It might have 
been a failure. How liable to imperfection the matSriel on 
which he would have had to work I How defective the in- 
struments ! Yes — yes ! — happier far was it for the good old 
man that he should have fallen asleep with the undimmed 
idea of that unattempted Dinner in his imagination, than, 
vainly contending with the physical evil inherent in matter, 
have detected the Bishop's foot in the first course, and died of 
a broken heart 1 

" Travelling," it is remarked by our poor dear dead Doctor 
in his " Traveller's Oracle," " is a recreation to be recom- 
mended, especially to those whose employments are sedentary 
— who are engaged in abstract studies — whose minds have 
been sunk in a stateof morbid melancholy by hypochondriasis, 
or, by what is worst of all, a lack of domestic felicity. Nature, 
however, will not suffer any sudden transition ; and therefore 
it is improper for people accustomed to a sedentary life to 
nndertake suddenly a iourney, during which they will be 
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long and violent jolting. The case here is the 
*^ine as if one accuetomed to drink water ahould, all at once, 
■^^gitt to drink wine." 

Had the Doctor heen alive, we sliould have asked him what 
*-* ^ meant by " long and violent jolting ? " Jolting is now 
*:V*soliitely uriknowa in England, and it is of England the 
~^octor speaks. No donbt, some occasional jolting might still 
^^ discovered among the lanes and cross-roads ; but, though 
^^^olent, it could not be long ; and we defy the most sedentary 
^■^ntleman living to be more so, when sitting in an easy-chair 
^3'" Us parlour fireside, than iu a cushioned carnage spinning 
^long tlie turnpike. But for the trees and hedgerows all gal- 
J;Oping by, he would never know that he was himself in motion. 
-Tlie tmth is, that no gentleman can be said, nowadays, to 
Ataad a sedentary life, who is not constantly travelling before 
"tlie insensible touch of M'Adam. Look at the first twenty 
J->«ople that come towering by on the roof of a Highflier or a 
l)efiance. What can be more sedentary? Only look at that 
elderly gentleman with the wig, evidently a parson, jammed 
i tx between a brace of buxom virgins on their way down to 
X)onca&ter races. Could he be more sedentary, during the 
{walto, in his own pulpit? 

We must object, too, to the illustration of wine and water, 
it no man who has been so unfortunate as to be accustomed 
drink water, be airaid all at once to begin to drink wine. 
t him, without fear or trembling, boldly fill bumpers to the 
^Tbrone — the Navy — and the Army. These three bumpers 
■wdll have madeliim a new man. We have no objection what- 
ever to his drinking, in animated snccession, the Apotheosis 
the Whigs— the Angler's delight — the cause of Liberty all 
2r the World — Christopher North — Maga the Immortal. — 
Nature will not suffer any sudden transition I " Will she 
ot ? Look at our water-dnnker now 1 His very own mother 
QOtild not know him — he has lost all resemblance to his twin- 
brother, from whom, two short hours ago, you could not have 
^iBtinguished him but for a slight scar on his brow — so com- 
pletely is his apparent personal identity lost, that it would be 
impossible for him to establish an alibi. He sees a figure in 
tbe mirror above the chimney-piece, but has not the slightest 
■uspicion that the rosy-faced Bacchanal is himself, the water- 
, driuker ; but then he takes care to imitate the manual exer- 
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cise of the phantom — lifting his glaee lo hie lips at thb very 
some moment, as if they were both moved by one Houl. 

The Doctor then wisely remarks, that it is " impossible to 
lay down any rule by which to regulate the number of miles 
a man may journey in a day, or to prescribe tlie precise num- 
ber of ounces he ought to eat ; but that nature has given ua a 
very exoelleot guide in a sense of lassitude, which is as un- 
erring in exerojae as the sense of satiety ja in eating." 

We say the Doctor wisely remarks, yet not altogether 
wisely ; for the rule does not seem to hold always good either 
in exercise or in eating. What more common than to feel 
oneself very much fatigued — quite done up as it were, and 
unwilUng to stir hand or foot. Up goes a lark in heaven — 
tira-lira — or suddenly the breezes blow among the clouds, 
who forthwith all begin campaigning in the sky, or, quick as 
lightning, the sonshine in a moment resuacitates a drowned 
day — or tripping along, all hy her happy self, to the sweet 
accompaniment of her joy-varied Bongs, the woodman's daugh- 
ter passes by on her way, with a basket in her hand, to her 
father in the forest, who has already laid down hie axe on the 
meridian shadow darkening one side of the straight stem of 
an oak, beneath whose grove might be drawn up five-score of 
plumed chivalry 1 Where is your " sense of lassitude now, 
nature's unerring gnide in exercise ? " Tou spring up from 
the mossT wayside bank, and renewed both in mind aud body, 
" rejoicing in Nature's joy," you continue to pass over house- 
less moors, by small, single, solitary, straw-roofed huts, through 
villages gathered round Stone Cross, Elm Grove, or old 
Monastic Tower, till, unwearied in lith and Umb, you see 
sunset beautifying all the west, and drop in, perhaps, among 
the hush of the Cottar's Saturday Night — for it is in sweet 
Scotland we are walking in our dream — and know not, till we 
have stretched ourselves on a bed of rushes or of heather, 
that " kind Nature's sweet restorer balmy sleep," is yet 
among the number of our bosom friends — alas I daily dimi- 
nishing beneath fate or fortune, the sweeping scythe-stroke 
of death, or the whisper of some one poor, puny, idle, and 
unmeaning word 1 

Then, as to " the sense of satiety in eating." It is pro- 
duced in us by three platefbls of hotch-potch — and, to the 
eyes of an ordinary observer, our dinner would seem t " ~ 
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»n end. But □ 



— strictly apeakiu 



t, going to begin, 
standing ou the very beautiful 
bridge of Perth, sea that identical Balmon, with hie back-fin 
JMt visible above the tranBluoent tide, arrowing up the Tay, 



bold as s 
spend his honeyn 
Moulinearn, or th 
marble couches of 
sense of satiety ii 
— niiegar — cayeaue- 
^"Qry little butter- 



ig up t 

and nothing doubting that he should 

jon aMiong the gravel-beds of Kinnaird or 

rocky sofas of the Tummel, or the green 

the Tilt. What has become now of " the 

eating?" John — the castors ! — mustard 

■catchup— pease and potatoes, with a 

biscuit called "ruslc" — and the memory 

"f the botoh-potoh is as that of Babylon the Great. That 

^'^y gigot of mutton, exquisite though much of the hve-year- 

^W hlaekfaced must assuredly be, can, with any rational 

^opBs of success, contend against a baunob of venison, will 

*^ asserted by no devout lover of truth. Try the two by 

^'*eraate platefuls, and you will uniformly find that you leave 

■**•" after the venison. That " sense of satiety in eating," of 

_^hioh Dr Kitchiner speaks, was produced by the Tay salmon 

_ ,^*oured above — but of all the transitory feelings of us ti'an- 

[?^tory creatures on our transit through this transitory world, 

?** ^hioh the Doctor asserts nature will not suffer any sudden 

j^*^iisitions, the most transitory ever experienced by us ia 

^he sense of satiety in eating." Therefore, we have now 

■, ^©n it for a moment existing on the disappearance of the 

*^toh-potoh — dying on the appearance of tbe Tay salmon — 

^-'Oe more noticeable as the last plate of tbe noble fish melted 

^^ay — extinguished suddenly by the vision of the venison — 

^^in felt for an instant, and but for an instant — for a brace 

,1*3 a half of as fine grouse as ever expanded their voluptuous 

*>aom8 to be devoured by hungry lovel Sense of satiety in 

^^■ting indeed I If you please, my dear friend, one of the 

i^cks — pungent with the most pal ate- piercing, stomach- 
?^*ring, heart- warming, sonl-exalting of all tastes — the wild 
[***tter-8weet. 
But the Doctor returns to the subject of travelling — and 
^•tigue. " When one begins," he says, " to be low-spirited 
^^-^^d dejected, to yawn often and be drowsy, when tbe appetite 
'^ injpaired, when the smallest movement occasions a fiutter- 
"^ of the pulse, when the mouth becomes dry, and is sensible 
*** a bitter taste, seek refreshment and repose, if you wish to 
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PBBVEKT ILLNESS, already beginning to take place." Why, 
our dear Doctor, illness in suoh a deplorable case as this, is 
just about to end, and deatli is beginning to take place- 
Thank Heaven, it is a condition to which we do not remem- 
ber having- very nearly approximated I Who ever saw ne 
yawn? or drowsy? or with our appetite impaired, except on 
the withdrawal of the table-cloth? or low-spirited, but when 
the Gienlivet was at ebb ? Who dare declare that he ever 
saw our mouth dry ? or sensible of a bitter taste, since we 
gave over munching rowans ? Put your finger on our wrist, 
at any naoment you choose, from Jane to January, from January 
to June, and by its pulsation you may rectify Harrison's or 
Kendal's chronometer. 

But the Doctor proceeds—" By raising the temperature of 
my room to about 65°, a broth diet, and taking a tea-spoonfiil 
of Epsom salts in half a pint of warm water, and repeating it 
every half-hour till it moves the bowels twice or thrice, and 
retiring to rest an hour or two sooner than usual, I have often 
very speedily got rid of colds, &o." 

Why, there may be no great harm in acting as above ; 
although we should far rather recommend a screed of the 
Epsoms. A tea-spooniiil of Epsom salts in half a pint of warm 
water, reminds one, somehow or other, of Tims. A small 
matter works a Cockney. It is not so easy — and tliat the 
Cockneys well know — to move the bowels of old Christopher 
Korth. We do not believe that a tea-spoonful of anything iu 
this world would have any serious effect on old " Ironsides." 
We should have no hesitation in backing him against so much 
corrosive sublimate. He would dine out on the day be had 
bolted that quantity of arsenic ; — and would, we verily believe, 
rise triumphant from a tea-spoonful of Frussic acid. 

We could mention a thousand cures for " colds, et cetera," 
more efficacious than a broth diet, a warm room, a tea-spoonfiil 
of Epsom salts, or early roosting. What say you, our dear 
Dean, to half-a-dozen tumblers of hot toddy ? Your share of 
a brown jug to the same amount? Or an equal quantity, in 
its gradual decrease revealing deeper and deeper still the 
romantic Welsh aoenery of the Devil's Punch-Bowl ? Adde tot 
small-bearded oysters, all redolent of the salt-sea foam, and 
worthy, as they stud tlie Ambrosia! brodd, to be licked off all 
nt onoe by the lambent tougTie of Neptune. That antiquated 
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calumny agaiust the character of toaeted cheese — that, for- 
sooth, it is indigestible — has been trampled under the march 
of mind ; and therefore, yon may tnck in a pound of double 
OloTJcester. Other patients, labouiing under catairli, may, 
""^ery possibly, prefer the roasted how-towdy — or the green 
.^gooae from his first stubble-field — or why not, by way of a 
kittle variety, a roasted niaukin, midway between hare and 
leveret, tempting as maiden between woman and girl, or, as 
"•be Eastern poet says, between a frock and a gown ? Go to 
T>ed — no need of warming-pans — about a quarter before one ; 

you will not hear that small hour strike — you will sleep 

«ound till Bunnse, sound as the Black Stone at Scone, on which 
"the Eings of Scotland were crowned of old. And if you con- 
^rire to carry a cold about you nest day, you deserve to be 
Bent to Coventry by all seneible people — and may, if you 
choose, begiin taking, with Tims, a tea-spoonful of Epsom 
salts in a half-pint of warm water every half-hour, till it moves 
your bowels twice or thrice ; but if you do, be your sex, poli- 
tics, or religion what they may, never shall ye be suffered to 
contribute even a bit of Balaam to the Magazine. 

The Doctor then treats of the best Season for travelling, 
■Qd very judiciously observes that it is during these months 
When there is no occasion for a fire — that is, just before and 
*fter the extreme beat. In winter, Dr Kitchiner, who was 
& naan of extraordinary powers of observation, observed, " that 
*lie ways are generally bad, and often dangerous, especially in 
iiilly countries, by reason of the snow and ice. The days are 
^liort — a traveller comes late to bis lodging, and is often forced 
"fcr) rise before the sun in the morning — besides, the country 
looks dismal — nature is, as it were, half dead. The summer 
^ioirects all these inconvenienceB." Paradoxical as this doo- 
"t-Tine may at first sight appear — yet we have verified it by 
Experience — having for many years fonnd, without meeting 
"Vvith one single exception, that the fine, long, warm days of 
Summer are an agreeable and infallible corrective of the in- 
' *2onvenienoea attending the foul, short, cold days of winter — a 
Reason which is snriy without being sincere, blustering rather 
"than bold — an intolerable bore — always pretending to be tak- 
Sng his leave, yet domiciliating himself in another man's house 
<br weeks together — and, to be plain, a season so regardless 
«f truth, that nobody believes him till fi-ost has hung an ice- 
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padlock OD liie muath, and hie uiany-riveT'd voicB is dumb 
under the wreathed buows. 

" Cleanliness when travelling," obaerves the Doctor, " is 
doubly iieceesary ; to sponge the body every morning with 
tepid water, and then rub it diy with a rough towel, will 
greatly contribute to preeeiTe healtli. To put the feel into 
warm water for a couple of ininutes just before going to bed, 
is very refroBhing, and inviting to sleep ; for proujoting traD- 
quillity, both mental and corporeal, a clean skin may be re- 
garded as next in efficacy to a clear conscience." 

Far be it from us to seek to impugn ench doctrine. A dirty 
dog is a nuisance not to be borne. But here the questtou 
arises — who — what — is a dirty dog ? Now there are men (no 
women) naturally — necessarily — dirty. They are not dirty by 
chance — or accident — say twice or thrice per diem ; but they 
are always dirty — at all times and in all places — and never 
and nowhere more disgustingly so than when figged out for 
going to church. It is ia the skin, in the blood — in ^e fiesh, and 
in the bone — that with suoh the disease of dirt more especially 
lies. We beg pardon — no less in the hair. Now, such pereons 
do not know that tliey are dirty — that they are unclean beasts. 
On the contrary, they often think themselves pinks of purity — 
incarnations of carnations — impersonations of moss-roses — the 
spiritual essences of lilies, " imparadised in form of that sweet 
flesh." Now, were such persons to change their linen every 
half-hour, night and day, that is, were they to put on forty- 
eight clean shirts in the twenty-four hours — and it might not 
be reasonable, perhaps, to demand more of them under a 
government somewhat too Whiggish — yet though we cheer- 
fiilly grant that one and all of the shirts would be dirty, we as 
sulkily deny that at any given moment from sunrise to sunset, 
and over again, tlie wearer would be clean. He would be just 
every whit and bit as dirty as if he had known but one single 
shirt all his life — and firnjly believed his to be the only ehirt 
in the universe. 

Men again, on the other hand, there are — and, thank God, 
in great numbers — who are naturaUy so clean, that we defy 
yon to make thera hon& fide dirty. You may as well diive 
down a duck into a dirty puddle, and expect lasting stains on 
its pretty plumage. Pope says the same thing of awanB--- 
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r Pleasant people of this kind of constitution you see going 

^lout of a morning rather in dishabille — hair uncombed haplj- 
face and hands eveii unwaBhed- — and shirt witha somewhat 
^3_ay-before-ye8terdayiBh hue. Yet are they, so far from being 
^3irty, at once felt, seen, and amelt, to be among the very 
^^ileaoest of her Majesty's subjects. The moment yon shake 
~fc"iand8 with them, you feel in the firm flesh of palm and finger 
~^hat their heart's-blood circulates purely and ireely from the 
T^jMint of the highest hair on the apex of the pericranium, to 
~*he edge of the nail on the large toe of the right foot. Their 
^yes are as clear as unclouded skies — the apples on their 
cheeks are like those on the tree — what need, in either case, 
^f rubbing off dust or dew with a towel ? What though, from 
sleeping without a nightcap, their hair may be a little toozy ? 
It is not dim — dull — oily — like half-withered sea-weede 1 It 
will Boon comb itself with the fingers of the west wind — that 
tent-like tree its toilette — its mirror that pool of the clear- 
flowing Tweed. 

tSome streams, just like some men, are always dirty — you. 
oannot possibly tell why — unproducible to good pio-nic society 
Wther in dry or wet weather. In diy, the oozy wretches are 
Weeping among the siippeiy weeds, infested with eels and 
powheads. In wet, they are like so many common -sewers, 
strewn with dead cats and broken crockery, and threatening 
With their fierce fttlzie to pollute the aea. The sweet, soft, 
Pure rains, soon as they touch the flood are changed into filth. 
l?he Bun sees his face in one of the pools, and is terrified out of 
tis senses. He shines no more that day. The clouds have no 
>iotion of being caricatured, and the trees keep cautiously away 
ft^m the brmk f u b treams — save, perchance, now and 
then, here a d th a w ak well-meaning willow — a thing of 
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Some Btrearas, just like Bome men, are always clean — yon.. 
«annot well tell why — producible to good pic-nic society either- 
in dry or wet weather. In dry, the pearly waters are singing i 
among the freshened flowers — bo that tlie trout, if he chooses, J 
may breakfast upon bees. In wet, they grow, it is true, dark 1 
and drumly — and at midnight, when heaven's candles are put,fl 
out, loud and oft the angry spirit of the water shrieks. But T 
Aurora beholds Ler face in the clarified pools and shallows — i..] 
far and wide glitteriog with silver or with gold. Ail the banks J 
ind braes reappear green as emerald from the subsiding cor-T 
rent — into which look with the eye of an angler, and you hi 
hold a Fish — a twenty -pounder — steadying himself — like s 
uncertain shadow ; and oh ! for George Scougal's leister toD 
Btrike him through the spine I Yes, these are the images of 
trees far down, as if iu another world ; and, whether you look 
up or look down, alike in all its blue, braided, and unbounded 
beauty, is the morning sky ! 

Irishmen are generally men of the kind thus illustrated— 
generally sweet — at least in their own green Isle ; and tl 
was the best argument in favour of Catholic Emancipation.— ^i 
So are Scotsmen. Whereas, blindfolded, take a London, Edin- r 
burgh, or Glasgow Cockoey's hand, immediately after it ha*, I 
been washed and scented, and put it to your nose — and yoa 
will begin to be apprehensive that some pmctical wit has sub- 
etituted in lieu of the sonnet- scribbling bunch of little fetid 
fives, the body of some chickeu-bntcher of a weasel, that died 
of the plague. We have seen as much of what is most iguo- 
rantly and malignantly denominated dirt — one week's earth — 
washed off the feet of a pretty young girl on a Saturday night, 
at a single sitting in the little rivulet that runs almost round 
about her father's hut, as would have served him to raise his 
luignouette in, or his crop of cresses. Hotv beautihilly glowed 
the orimson-Buow of the singing creature's new-washed feet 1 
First, as they slione almost motionless beneath tlie lucid waters 
— and then, fearless of the hard bent and rough roots of the 
heather, bore the almost alarming Fairy dancing away from 
the eyes of the stranger ; till the courteous s|>iiit that reigns 
over all the Highland wilds arrested her steps knee-deep in 
bloom, and bade her bow her auburn head, as. blushing, she 
fmltered forth, in her svreet Gaelic accents, a welcome that 
. tJirilled like a blessing through the heart of the Sassenach, 
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*^^arly benighted, and wearied sore with the fifty glorioua 
*^» 0111110111-011165 that intermit at tiraea their frowning foreatB 
''*^<:3m the correiB of Cruachan to the cliffs of Caiixigonn, 

It will be seen ironi theso hurried remarks, that there is 
'*^^»- *3re truth than perhaps Dr Kitchiner was aware of in his 
^■lE^wrthegm — " that a clean skin may be regarded as nest in 
*~^3Eeacy to a clear oonecience." But the Doctor had but a 
^ ^^sry imperfect notioD of the meaning of the words " clean 
^^^*dn " — his obseTvation being not even skin-deep. A wash- 
^* ^and basin, a bit of soap, and a coarse towel, he thought 
^"^^ ould give a Cockney on Ludgate-hill a clean skin — -just aa 
J^*^":*.auy good people think that a Bihie, a prayer-book, and a 
*-^^;*ng sermon, can give a clear conscience to a criminal in New- 
^^"wte. The cause of the evil, in both cases, lies too deep for 
^-^Sars. MUlions of men and women pass through nature to 
^^ "liertiity clean-skinned and pious — with slight expense either 
^^*zi Hoap or Kermons ; while miiUona more, with much week-day 
*^^odi]y scrubbing, and much Sabbath spiritual sanctification, 
^^^Te held in bad odour here, while they live, by those who 
-l^*appen to sit near them, and finally go out like the stink of a 
^Ciiaiidle. 

Never stir, quoth the Doctor, " without paper, pen, and 
^*-.xik, and a note-book in your pocket. Notes made by pencils 
^^»r6 easily obliterated by the motion of travelling. Commit 
~*^i^) paper whatever yon see, hear, or read, that ia remarkable, 
""•^avith your sensations on observing it — do this upon the spot, 
"^ f possible, at the moment it first strikes yon — at all events 
•^3o not delay it beyond the first convenient opportunity." 

Suppose all people behaved in this way — aud what an ab- 

^aurd world we should have of it — every man, woman, and 

"^Dhfld who could write, jotting away at their note-books I This 

-^Dommitting to paper of whatever you see, hear, or read, has, 

-^imong many other bad effects, this one especially — in a few 

jeare it reduces you to a state of idiocy. The memory of all 

xnea who commit to paper beooniea regularly extinct, we hai'e 

observed, about the age of thirty. Now, although the Memory 

B does not hear a very brilUftnt reputation among the faculties, 

^k » man finds himself very much at a stand who is unprovided 

^B with one ; for the Imagination, the Judgment, and the Reason 

^^L walk off in search of the Memory— each in opposite directions; _ 

^^ft and the Mind, left at home by itself, ia in a very awkwar^ 
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predicament — gets comatose — snores loudly, and expires. 
For our own part, we would much rather lose oar Imagina- 
tion and our Judgment — nay, our very Season itself — than 
our Memory — provided we were suffered to retaiu a little Feel- 
ing and a little Fancy, Committers to paper forget that the 
Memory is a tablet, or they carelessly fling that mysterious 
tablet away, soft as wax to receive impressions, and harder 
than adamant to retain, and pat their trust in a bit of calf- 
skin, or a bundle of old rags. 

The observer who instantly jots down every object he sees, 
never, properly speaking, saw an object in his life. There 
has always been in the creature's miod a feeling alien to that 
which the object would, of its pure self, have excited. The 
very preservation of a sort of style in the creature's remarks, 
costs him an effort which disables him from understand- 
ing what is before him, by dividing the small attention of 
which he might have been capahte, between the jotting, the 
jotter, and the thing jotted. Then your committer to paper 
of whatever he sees, hears, or reads, forgets or has never 
known that all real knowledge, either of men or things, must 
be gathered up by operations which are in their very being 
spontaneous and free — the mind being even unconscious of 
them as they are going on — while the edifice has all the time 
been silently rising up under the unintermitting labours of 
those silent workers — Thoughts; and is finally seen, not with- 
out wonder, by the Miod or Soul itself, which, gentle reader, 
was all along Architect and Foreman — had not only origin- 
ally planned, but had even daily superintended the building 
of the Temple. 

Were Dr Kitchiner not dead, we should just put to him this 
simple question — Could you. Doctor, not recollect all the 
dishes of the most various dinner at which you ever assisted, 
down to the obscurest kidney, without committing every item 
to your note-book? Yes, Doctor, you could. Well, then, all 
the universe is but one great dinner. Heaven and earth, what 
a show of dishes I From a sun to a salad — a moon to a mot- 
ton chop — a comet to a curry — a planet to a pStfe ! What 
gross ingratitude to the Giver of the feast, not to be able, with 
the memory he has given us, to remember his bounties ! Tt 
is true, what the Doctor says, that notes made with pencils 
are easily obliterated by the motion of travelling ; but then. 
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pootor, notes made by tbu Mind heraelf, with the Euby Pen 
Nature gives all her children who have also discourse of Eea- 
^*^B, are with the slightest touch, eaailier far than glass by the 
'^lamoiid, traced on the tablets that disease alone seema to 
'•eface, death alone to break, but which, ineffaceable, and not 
^^^ be broken, shall with all their luiacellaneous inscriptious 
^ndnre for ever — yea, even to the great Day of Judgment. 

If mea will but look and listen, and feel and think — they 
*wiU never forget anything worth being remembered. Do we 
"=»rget "our children, that to our eyes are dearer than the sun?" 
-Do we forget onr wives — anreasonable and almost downright 
O-isagreeable as they sometimes will he ? Do we forget our 
"tt-iumphs — our defeats — our ecstasies, our agonies — the face 
of a dear friend, or " dearest foe " — the ghost-like voice of 
Oonsoience at midnight arraigning us of crimes — or her seraph 
l»ymn, at which the gates of heaven seem to expand for oe 
"tliat we may enter in among the white-robed spirits, and 

"Summer high in bliss upon the hills of Ood 1 " 

lat are all the jottings that ever were jotted down on hia 
jot-book, by the most inveterate jotter that ever reached a 
raven age, in comparison with the Library of Useful Know- 
ledge, that every man — ^who ia a man — carries within the 
ICatolifle — the Bodleian of his own breast? 

What are you grinning at in the comer there, you Httle 
lagly Beelzebub of a Printer's Devil ? and have yon dropped 
tluough a seam in the ceiling ? More copy do you want ? 
Tliere, yon imp — vanished like a thought ! 
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Above all things, contioueB Dr Kitohiner, " avoid travelling 
througli the night, which, by interrupting sleep, and exposing 
the body to the night air, is always prejudioiaJ, even in the 
mildest weather, and to the Btrongest constitution s." Pray, 
Doctor, what ails you at the night air? If the night air be, 
even in the mildest we-ather, prejudicial to the atrongeat con- 
stitutionH, what do you think becomes of the cattle on a thou- 
sand hills ? Why don't all the bulls in Bashau die of the 
asthma — or look interesting by moonlight in a galloping con- 
sumption ? Kay, if the night air bo eo very fatal, bow do 
you account for the longevity of owls? Have you never read 
of the Chaldean shepherds watching the courses of the stars ? 
Or, to come nearer our own times, do you not know that evety 
blessed night throughout the year, thousands of young lads 
and lasses meet, either beneath the milk-white thorn — or on 
the lea-rig, although the night be ne'er sae wet, and tbey be 
ne'er sae weary — or under a rock on the hill — or — no uncom- 
mon case — beneath a frozen stack — not of chimneys, but of 
corn-sheaves — or on a couch of snow — and that they are all 
as warm as so many pies ; while, instead of feeling what you 
call " the lack of vigour attendant on the loss of sleep, which 
is as enfeebling and as distressing as the languor that attends 
the want of food," they are, to use a homely Scotch expression, 
" neither to hand nor bind ; " the eyes of the young lads being 
all as brisk, bold, and bright as the stars in Charles's Wain, 
while those of the young lasses shine with a soft, faint, ob- 
souie, but beautiful lustre, like the dewy Pleiades, over which 
nature has insensibly been breathing a mist almost waving 
and waveriug into a veil of clouds ? 

Have you, our dear Doctor, no compassion for those unfor- 
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fnnate blades, who, nolenles-volentes, must remain out peren- 
nially all Eight — we mean the blades of grass, and also the 
nowere ? Their constitutions seem often far from etrong; and 
siut your eyes on a frosty night, and you will hear them — 
've have done so many million times — shivering, ay, abso- 
■^Utely shivering under their coat of hoar-frost ! If the night 
*ir be indeed what Dr Kitchiner has declared it to be — Lord 
liaTe mercy on the vegetable world ! What agonies in that 
field of turnips 1 Alas, poor Swedes I The imagination re- 
*^ oils from the condition of that club of winter cabbages — and 
*if what materials, pray, must the heart of that man be made, 
~^^ho could think but for a moment on the case of those carrots, 
"without bursting into a flood of tears I 

The Doctor avers that the firm health and fine spirits of 
TDersops who live in the country, are not more from breathing 
Xft purer afr, than from enjoying plenty of sound sleep; and the 
xjiost distressing misery of " tliis Elysium of bricks and mor- 
"fcar," is the rareness with which we enjoy " the sweets of a 
»lmnber unhroke." 

Doctor — in the first place, it is somewhat doubtful whether 

or not persons who live in the country have firmer health and 

"finer spirits than persons who live in towns — even in London. 

^hat kind of persons do you mean ? You must not be 

sUowed to select some dozen or two of the hairiest among 

™e curates — a few choseu rectors whose faces have been but 

■™tely elevated to the purple. — a team of prebends issuing 

^'^ek from their golden stalls — a picked bishop — a sacred 

^J3d the elite of the squirearchy — with a corresponding 

*t*tnnkling of superior noblemen from lords to dukes — and 

"*^n to compare them, cheek by jowl, with an equal number 

5!* external objects taken from the conunon run of Cockneys, 

*iiB, Doctor, is manifestly what you are ettling at — but yon 

'^''^81 clap your hand, Doctor, without discrimination, on the 

?"*'^at body of the rural population of England, male and 

*^ale, and take whatever comes first— be it a poor, wrinkled, 

'-^'sthlesB, blear-eyed, palsied hag, tottering horizontally on a 

_''^ff, under the load of a premature old age (for she is not yet 

*~ty), brought on by annual rheumatism and perennial pov- 

. *~~ty; — Be it a young, ugly, unmarried woman, i'ar advanced 

■^ pregnancy, and sullenly trooping to the alehouse, to meet 

__^**-e overseer of the parish poor, who, enraged with the unborn 
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butard, is about to force the parish bully to many die par- 
iah prostitute ; — Be it a landlord of a rural inn, vith pig' 
eje» peering over his ruby cheeks, the whole machineiy of 
iilH month BO deranged by tippling that he simoltaneotislT' 
snorts, stutters, al&vere and snores — pot-bellied — shanked like 
a spindle-Btrae — and bidding fair to be buried on or before 
Satorday week : — Be it a half-dmnk horee-cowper, swinging 
to and fro in a wraprascal on a bit of broken-down blood that 
once won a iifty, every sentence, however short, having but 
two intelligible words, an oath and a lie — his heart rotten 
with falsehood, and his bowels burned np with brandy, so 
that sudden death may pull him &om his saddle before he put 
epnrs to his sporting filly that she may bilk the tnmpike man, 
and carry him more speedily home to beat or marder )iis poor, 
pale, industrious char-woman of a wife ; — Be it — not a beggar, 
for beggars are prohibited trom this parish — but a pauper in 
the sulks, dying on her pittance from the poor-rates, wMch 
altogether amount in merry England but to about the paltry 
sum of, more or less, six millions a-year — her son, all tlie 
while, being in a thriving way as a general merchant in the 
capital of the parish, and with clear profits from his business 
of £300 per annum, yet suffering the mother that bore him, 
and suckled him, and washed hie childish handR, and combed 
the bumpkin's hair, and gave him Epsoms in a onp when her 
dear Johnny-raw had the belly-ache, to go down, step by step, 
aa surely and as obviously as one is seen going down a stair 
with a feeble hold of the banisters, and stumbling every foot- 
fall down that other flight of steps that consist of flags that 
are mortal damp and mortal cold, and lead to nothing but a 
parcel of rotten planks, and overhead a vault dripping with 
perpetual moisture, green and slobbery, such as toads delight 
in crawling heavily through with now and then a b!oatt-d 
leap, and hideous things more worm-like, that go wriggling 
briskly in and out among the refuse of the coffins, and ai'o 
heard, by imagination at least, to emit faint angry sounds, 
because the light of day has hurt their eyes, and the air from 
the upper world weakened the rank savoury smell of corrup- 
tion, clothing, as with a pall, all the inside walls of the tombs ; 
— Be it a man yet in tlie prime of life as to years, six feet 
and an inch high, and measuring round the chest forty-eight 
inches (which is more, reader, than thou dost by six, we bet 
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« sovereign, member althougli thou eveu be'at of t!ie Edin- 
'biirgh Six Feet Glab), to whom Washington Irving's Jack 
Tibbnta was but a Tims — but then ever so many gamekeepeiB 
met him all alone ia tay lord's pheasant preserve, and though 
two of them died within the mouth, two within the year, and 
two are now iii the workhouse — one a mere idiot, aad the 
«ther a madman — both shadows — so terribly were their bodies 
mauled, and so sorely were their skulls fractui'ed ; — yet the 
poacher was taken, tried, hulked ; and there he sits now, sun- 
ning himself OD a bank by the edge of tlie wood whose haunts 
he must thread no more — for the keepers were grim bone- 
breakers enough in their way — and when they had gotten him 
«u his back, oue gouged him like a Yankee, aud the other bit 
I -off his nose like a Bolton Trotter— and one sraashed hia ot 
frottlis with the nailed heel of a two-pound wooden clog, a 
Preaton PuiTer; — so that Master AUonby is now far from 
beiug a beauty, with a face of that description attached to a 
head wagging from side to side under a powerful palsy, while 
the Mandarin drinks damnarion to the Lord of the Manor in 
* horn of eleemosynary ale, haaded to him by the village 
blacksmith, in days of old not the worst of the gang, and who, 
"txt for a stupid jury, a merciful judge, and something like 
f**'evarication in the circumstantial evidence, would have been 
^^nged for a murderer — as he was — dissected, and hung in 
•^tkaiua ; — Be it a red-haired woman, with a pug nose, small 
fieiTy eyes, high cheekbones, bulging lips, and teeth like 
■^■^^^'ine -tusks, — bearded — ftat-bieasted as a man — tall, scam- 
t»liig in her gait, but swift, and full of wild motions in her 
^^ rather- witJiered arms, all starting with sinews like whipcord 
^the Pedestrian Post to and fro the market town twelve 
*?*'les off — and so poweiful a pugilist that sbe hit Grace Mad- 
^*^* Benseless in seven minutes — tried before she was eighteen 
'^■*' child-murder, but not hanged, although the man-child, of 
^^*ich the drab was self-delivered in a ditch, was found witii 
.. 'Ue finger-marks on its windpipe, bloody mouth, and eyes 
,5**'Ced out of their sockets, buried in the dunghill behind her 
_ ^Jaer's hut — not hanged, because a siirgeou, originally bred 
^Ow-gelder, swore that he believed the motlier had uacon- 
- '^^-dusly destroyed her offspring in the throes of travail, if 
*i«ed it had ever breathed, for the lungs would not svrim, he 
^^Ciie, in a basin of water — so the incestuous murderess was 
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let loose ; her brother got hanged in due time after the mntiny 
at ths Nore — and her father, the fishmonger — why, he went 
red rttving mad aa if a dog ha^ bitten him — and died, as the 
same surgeon and sow-gelder averred, of the hydrophobia, 
foaming at the mouth, gnashing his teeth, and some said 
cursing, but that was a calumny, for something seemed to be 
the matter with hig tongue, and be could not speak, only 
splutter — nobody venturing, except his amiable daughter — 
and in that particular act of filial affection she was amiable — 
to hold in the article of death the old man's head ; — Be it 
that moping idiot that would sit, were she suffered, on, on, on 
— night and day for ever, on the self-aame spot, whatever that 
spot might be on which she happened to squat at morning, 
mound, wall, or stone — motionless, dumb, and, as a stranger 
would think, also blind, for the eyelids are still shut — never 
opened in sun or storm ; — yet that figure — that which is now, 
and has for years been, an utter and hopeless idiot, was once 
a gay, laughing, dancing, singing girl, whose bine eyes 
seemed full of light, whether they looked on earth or heaven, 
the flowers or the stars — her sweetheart — a rational young 
man, it would appear — having leapt out upon her suddenly, 
as she was passing through the churchyard at night, front 
behind a toml>stone, in a sack which she, baviug little time 
for consideration, and being naturally superstitious, sapposed 
to be a shroud, and the wearer thereof, who was an active 
stripling of sound flesh and blood, to be a ghost or skeleton, 
all one horrid rattle of bones ; so that the trick succeeded far 
beyond the most sanguine expectation of the Tailor who 
played the principal part — and sense, feeling, memory, imagi- 
nation, and reason, were all felled by one blow of fear — aa 
butcher felleth ox — while by one of those mysteries, which 
neither we, nor you, nor anybody else, can understand, life 
remained not only unimpaired, but even invigorated ; and 
there she sits, like a clock wound up to go a certain time, the 
machinery of which being good, has not been altc^iether 
deranged by the shock that sorely cracked the case, and nill 
work till the chain is run dowu, and then it wiU tick no more ; 
— Be it that tall, fair. lovely girl, so thin and attenuated that 
alt wondershe can walk by herself — that she is not blown away 
«Teit by the gentle summer breeze that wooes the hectic of 
hor cheek — dying nil eee— «iid none better th»n hor poor old 
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mother — and yet herself thoughtlesa of the coming doom, 
snd clieerfiil as a, nest-biiilding bird — while her iover, too 
deep in despair to be betrayed into t«are, ae he carries her to 
lidi couch, each BTicoessive day feels the dear and dreadful 
burden lighter and lighter in hie anus. Small strength will 
J' need to support her bier ! The cofBn, as if empty, will be 
lowered nnfeit by the hands that hold those rueful cords 1 

lu mercy to our readers and onreelvea, we shall endeavour 
'o prevent ourselves from pursuing this argument any fuither 
■ — and perhaps quite enough has been said to show that Dr 
■■^tchiner's assertion, that persons who live in the country 
■*''^Ve Bnner health and finer spirits than the iuhabitantB of 
'^Jivos — is exceedingly problematical. But even admitting 
*''e fact to be as the Doctor has stated it, we do not think he 
r^'^s attributed the phenomenon to the right cause. He attri- 
Ites it to "their enjoying plenty of sound sleep." The 
^■^•^rthy Doctor is entirely out in his conjecture. The working 
^■'a.sses in the conntry enjoy, we don't doubt it, sound sleep — 
^t not plenty of it. They have but a short allowance of 
^*-^ep — and whether it be sound or not, depends chiefly on 
**emselve3 ; while as to the noises in towns and cities, they 
*"^ nothing to what one hears in the country — unless, indeed, 
^^u perversely prefer private lodgings at a pewterer's. Did 
^^"^ wish to be personal, we could name a single waterfall 
^'"Ilo, even in dry weather, keeps all the visitors from town 
^■Vvake within a circle of four miles diameter ; and in wet 
^^eather, not only keeps them all awake, but impresses them 
*^th a constantly recurring conviction during the hours of 
*^igbt, that there is something seriously amiss about the foun- 
dation of the river, and that the whole parish is about to he 
'Overflowed, up to the battlements of the old castle that over- 
Xnjoks the linn. Then, on another point, we are certain — 
tsamely, that rural thunder is many hundred times more 
Jjowerful than villatic. London porter is above admiration 
■- — but London thunder below contempt. An ordinary hackney- 
CK>aoh beatfl it hollow. But, my faith ! a thunderstorm in tbe 
xsoimtry — especially if it be mountainous, with a few fine 
[ "Woods and Forests, makes you inevitably think of that land 
\ ftom whose bourne no traveller returns ; and even our town 
readers will acknowledge that conntry thunder much more 
■frequently proves mortal than the thunder you meet with in 
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cities. lu the country, few thunderstorms are contented to 
pass over without Hlliiig at least one horse, some milch-kine, 
lialf-a-dozen sucking pigs or turkeys, an old woman or two, 
perhaps the Minister of the parish, a man about forty, name 
unknown, and a nursing mother at the ingle, the child escaping 
with singed eyebrows, and a singular black mark on one of its 
great toes. We say nothing of the numbers stupified, who 
awake the day after, as from a dream, with strange pains in 
their heads, and not altogether sure about the names or 
countenances of the somewhat unaccoantable people whom 
they see variously employed about the premises, and making 
themselves pretty mnoh at home. In towns, not one thunder- 
storm in fifty that peribrms an exploit more magnanimous 
than knocking down an old wife from a ohimney-top — singeing 
a pair of worsted stockings that, knit in an ill-starred hour, 
when the sun had entered Aries, had been hung out to dry on 
a line in the backyard, or garden as it is called — or cutting a 
few inches off the tail of an old WTiig weathercock that for 
years had been peckiug the eyes out of all the aiits the wind 
can blaw, greedy of some still higher preferment. 

Oar dear deceased antbor proceeds to t«H his Traveller 
bow to eat and drink; and remarks, " that people are apt to 
imagine that they may indulge a little more in high living 
when on a journey. Travelling itself, however, acts as a 
stimulus ; therefore less nourishment is required than in a 
state of rest. What you might not consider intemperate at 
home, may occasion violent irritation, fatal inflammations, &c., 
in situations where you are least able to obtain medical 
assistance," 

All this is very loosely stated, and must be set to rights. 
If you shut yourself up for some fifty hours or so in a mail- 
coach, that keeps wheeling along at the rate of ten miles an 
hour, and changes horses in half a minute, certainly for 
obvious reasons the less yoa eat and drink the better ; and 
perhaps an hourly hundred drops of laudanum, or equivalent 
grain of opium, would be advisable, so that the transit from 
London to Edinburgh might be performed in a phantasma. 
But the free agent ought to live well on his travels — some 
degrees better, without doubt, than when at home. People 
seldom live very well at home. There is always something 
lequiring to be eaten up, that it may not be lost, wliich 
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^^stroys the soothing and satisfactory ajmmetjy of au uriex- 
*^^ptionable dinner. We have detected the same dunk through ' 
^^aay nnprincipled disguisea, playing a different part iii the 
*^rce of domestic economy, with a versatility hardly to have 
"«en eipected in one of the most generally despiaed of the 
"^^eb-footed tribe. When travelling at one's own sweet will, 
•^ne feeds at a different inn every meal ; and, except when the 
^Coincidence of circumstances is against you, there is an agree- 
able variety both in the natural and artificial disposition of 
"tie dishes. True that travelling may act as a stimulus — but 
false that therefore less iiouriBhment is required. Would Dr 
iKitchiner, if now alive, presume to say that it was right for 
liim, who had sat all day with hia feet on the fender, to gobble 
up, at six o'clock of the afternoon, as enormous a dinner as 
-we who had walked since sunrise forty or fifty miles ? Because 
our stimulus had been g-reater, was ovx nourishment to be 
-leas ? We don't care a curse about stimulus. What we want, 
in such a case, is lota of fresh food ; and we hold that, under 
such circum stance B, a man with a sound Tory Church-and- 
Eing stomach and constitution cannot over-eat himself — no, 
:*iot for his immortal soul. 

We had almost forgot to take the deceased Doctor to task 
^or one of the moat free-and-easy suggestions ever made to the 
:3 11 -disposed, how to disturb and destroy the domestic happi- 
^iiesa of eminent literary characters. " An introduction to 
-eminent authors maybe obtained," quoth he slyly, "from the 
"booksellers who publish their works." 

The booksellers who publish the works of eminent authors 
^lave rather more common sense and feeling, it is to be hoped, 
^han this comes to — and know better what is the province of 
"iheir profesaion. Any one man may, if he chooses, give any 
other man an introduction to any third man in this world. 
Thus the tailor of any eminent author — or bis bookseller — or 
his parish minister — or his butcher — or his baker — or his 
" man of business " — or his house-builder — may, one and all, 
give sucli travellers as Dr Eitohiner and others, letters of 
introduction to the said eminent author in prose or verse. 
This, we have heard, is sometimes done — but fortunately we 
cannot speak fi-om experience, not being ourselves an eminent 
_»uthor. The more general the intercourse between men of 
Itste, feeling, cultivation, learning, geniuB, the better ; but 
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that intercourse should be brought about freely and of its own 
accord, as fortunate circumstances permit, and there should 
be no impertinent interference of selfish or benevolent go- 
betweens. It would seem that Dr Kitchiner thought the 
commonest traveller, one who was almost, as it were, bordering 
on a Bagman, had nothing to do but call on the publisher of 
any great writer, and get a free admission into his house. 
Had the Doctor not been dead, we should have given him a 
severe rowing and blowing-up for this vulgar folly ; but as he 
is dead, we have only to hope that the readers of the Oracle 
who intend to travel will not degrade themselves, and disgust 
" authors of eminence," by thrusting their ugly or comely 
&ces — ^both are equally odious — into the privacy of gentlemen 
who have done nothing to exclude themselves from the pro* 
tection of the laws of civilised society — or subject their fire- 
sides to be infested by one-half of the curious men of the 
ooantry, two-thirds of the clever, and all the blockheads. 
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THIRD COtlBBE. 

"avino thua briefly inatraoted travellers how to get a. look 
*t LioDs, the Doctor suddenly exclainiB — " Iupbimls, bewakb 
^PDOOsl" "There have," be says, "been many arguments, 
J^ro and con, on the dreadful disease their bite produces — it ia 
enough to prove that multiludee of men, womeo, and children 
liave died in consequence of having been bitten by doge. 
What does it matter whether they were the victims of bodily 
disease or mental irritation? The life of the moat humble 
haman being ia of more value than all the dogs in the world — 
■I&re the most brutal cynic say otherwise ? " 

Dr Kitchiner always travelled, it appears, in chaises ; and 
a chaise of one kind or other he recommeada to all his 
brethren of mankind. Why, then, this intense fear of the 
canine species ? Who ever saw a mad dog leap into the mail- 
Coach, or even a gig ? The creature, when so afflicted, hangs 
hJB head, and goes snapping right and left at pedestriaEfj. 
I'oor people like ua, who must walk, may well fear hydro- 
phobia — though, thank Heaven, we have never, during the 
*:;ourse of a tolerably long and well-apent life, been so much 
siH once bitten by " the rabid animal ! " But what have rich 
authors, who loll in carriages, to dread from dogs, who always 
go on foot? We cannot credit the very sweeping assertion, 
that multitudes of men, women, and children have died in 
consequence of being bitten by dogs. Even the newspapers 
do not run up the amount above a dozen per annum, from 
■which you may safely deduct two-thirds. Now, four men, 
women, and children, are not " a multitude." Of those four, 
we may set down two as problematical — having died, it is 
true, in, but not of hydrophobia — states of mind and body 
■ wide as the poles aannder. He who drinks two bottles of pure 
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nyuit every day be buttons and unbuttons liia h ^ 

ally dies in a state of hydropbobia — for be abborred water, and 
knew insrinctively tbe jug containing' that insipid element. 
But he never dies at all of hydropbobia, tbere being evidence 
to prove that for twenty years be had drank nothing but 
brandy. Suppose we are driven to confess the other two — 
why, one of them was an old woman of eighty, who was 
dying as fast as she could hobble, at the very time she 
thought herself bitteu — and the other a nine-year-old brat, in 
hooping-cough and measles, who, had there not been such a 
<in»dr«ped as a dog created, would have woriied itself to 
death before evening, so lamentably had its education been 
neglected, and so dangerous an accomplishment is an impish 
temper. The twelve cases for the year of that most horrible 
disease, hydrophobia, have, we flatter ourselves, been satis- 
factorily disposed of — eight of tbe alleged deceased being at 
this moment engaged at various handicrafts, on low wages 
indeed, but still such as enable the industrious to live — two 
having died of drinking — one of extreme old age, and one 
of a complication of complaints incident to childhood, their 
violence having, in this particular instance, been aggravated 
by neglect and devilish temper. Where now the " multitude " 
of men, women, and children, who have died in consequence 
of being bitten by mad dogs? 

Gentle reader — a mad dog is a bugbear ; we have walked 
many hundred times the diameter and the circumference of 
this our habitable globe — along all roads, public and private — 
with stiles or turnpikes — metropolitan streets and suburban 
paths — and at all seasons of the revolving year and day ; but 
never, as we padded the hoof along, met we nor were over- 
taken by greyhound, mastifl^ or cur, in a state of hydrophobia. 
We have uiauy million times seen them with then- tongues 
lolling out about a yard — their sides panting — flag struck — 
and the whole dog showing symptoms of severe distress 
That such travellers were not mad we do not assert — thej 
may have been mad — but they certainly were fatigued ; and 
the difference, we hope, is oilen considerable between weari- 
ness and insanity. Dr Kitchiner, had he seen such dogs as 
we have seen, would have fainted on the spot. He would 
have raised the country against the harmless jog-trotter. 
Pitchforks would have gleamed in the setting sun, and the 
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wifer of the agricultural youtli of a midland county, forming 

^ levy en matse, would have ofiered battle to a turnspit. Thp 

-Oootor, sitting in his coach — like Napoleon at Waterloo — 

^'^•rald have cried "Tout est perdu — sauve quipeut!" — and 

*'^i.gall oping to a provincial town, would have found refuge 

■* iider the gateway of the Hen and Chickens. 

" The life of the most humble human being," quoth the 
-*~loctoi', " is of more vahie than all the dogs in the world— 
*3. are the most bratal oynic aay otherwise ? " 

This qneBtion is not put to us ; for ap far from being the 
*::*iost brutal Cynic, we do not belong to the Cynic school at 
^^fcll — being an Eclectic, and our philosophy composed chiefly 
*mf Stoiciam, Epicnreaniam, and Peri pate ticiem — with a fine, 
^^lure, clear, bold dash of Platonicism. The most brutal Cynic, 
"As now alive and snarling, must therefore answer for himself — 
'■^rhile we tell the Doctor, that BO far from holding, with him, 
^*bat the life of the most humble human being is of more 
^value than all the dogs in the world, we, on the contrary, 
"Verily believe that there is many a humble dog whose life 
:fftr transcends in value the lives of many men, women, and. 
children. Whether or not dogB have souls, ia a question in 
philosophy never yet solved ; although we have ourselves no 
doubt on the subject, and firmly believe that they have aoule. 
But the question, as put by the Doctor, is not about souls, 
but about Uvea ; and as the human soul does not die when 
the human body does, the death of an old woman, middle- 
aged man, or young child, is no such very great calamity,. 
either to themselves or to the world. Better, perhaps, that 
all the dogs now alive should be noaesaered, to prevent hydro- 

» phobia, than that a human soul should be lost ; — but not a 
single human soul is going to be lost, although the wholo 
Mnine species should become insane to-morrow. Now, would 
the Doctor have laid one hand on his heart and the other on 
Mb Bible, and taken a solemn oath that rather than that one 
old woman of a century and a quarter should suddenly be out 
off by the bite of a mad dog, he would have signed the 
warrant of execution of all the packs of harriers and fox- 
hoonds, all the pointers, spaniels, setters, and cockers, all the 
stag-hounds, greyhounds, and lurchers, all the Newfound- 
landers, shepherd-dogs, niastifis, bull-dogs, and terriers, the- 
^^ infinite generation of mongrels and crosses included, in Great 
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Britain and Iralaod — to say nothing of the sledge-drawere in 
Eamtsohatko, and in tlie realms elow-moving near the Pole ? 
To clench the argument at once — What are all the old 
women in Eorope, one-half of the men, and one-third of the 
children, when compared, in valne, with any one of Christopher 
North's NewfouDdland doge — Fro — Broute — or O'Bronte? 
Finally, does he include in his sweeping condemnation the 
whole brute creation, Uone, tigers, panthers, ounces, elephants, 
rhinoceroses, hippopotami, cam elopard ales, zebras, quaggae, 
cattle, horses, asees, mules, cats, tlie ichneumon, cranes, 
fltorks, cocks- of- the -wood, geese, and how-towdiea ? 

" Semi-drowning in the sea " — he continues — "and all the 
pretended specifics, are mere delusions — there is no real 
remedy but cutting the part out immediately. If the bite 
be near a blood-veaael, that cannot always be done, nor when 
done, however well done, will it always prevent the miserable 
victim from dying the most dreadful of deaths. Well might 
St Paul tell us to ' beieare of dogt.' First Epistle to Philip- 
pians, chap, iii., v. 2," 

Semi-drowning in the sea is, we grant, a bad specific, and 
diSSoult to be administered. It is not possible to tell, a priori, 
how muob drowning any particular patient can bear. What 
is mere semi-drowning to James, is total drowning to John ; 
— Tom is easy of resuscitation — Bob will not stir a muscle 
for all the Humane Societies in the United Kingdoms. To 
ont a pound of flesh from the rump of a fat dowager, who 
turns sixteen stone, is within the practical skill of the veriest 
bungler in the anatomy of the human frame — to scarify the 
flesbless spindle-shank of an antiquated spinstress, who lives 
on a small annuity, might be beyond the scalpel of an Aber- 
nethy or a laston. A large blood-vessel, as the Doctor well 
remarks, is an awkward neighbour to the wound made by the 
bite of a mad dog, " when a new exoisiou has to be attempt- 
ed " — but will any Doctor living inform us how, in a thousand 
other cases besides hydrophobia, " the miserable victim may 
always be prevented from dying ? " There are, probably, more 
dogs in Britain than horses ; yet a hundred men, women, and 
.children are killed by kicks of sane horses, for one by bites of 
insane dogs. Is the British army, therefore, to be deprived of 
its left arm, the cavalry? Is there to be no flying artillery? 
What is to become of the horse-n ' ~ ~ 
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Still the Doctor, thoagh too dogmatical, and ratiier pnppy- 
iah above, is, at times, sensible on dogs. 

" Therefore," quoth he, " never travel without s. good 
tongh Black Thorn in your Fist, not less than three feet in 
length, on which may be marked the Inches, and so it may 

" Pampered Doga, that are permitted to prance about as 
they please, when they hear a knock, scamper to the door, and 
not seldom snap at unwary visitors. Whenever Coumellor 
Cautious went to a house, &c., where he was not quite certain 
that there was no Dog, after he had rapped at the door, he 
retired three or four yards from it, and prepared against the 
Enemy : when the door was opened, he desired, if there was 
any Dog, that it might be shut up till he was gone, and 
would not enter the House till it was. 

" Sword and Tuck Stickg, as commonly made, are hardly so 
good a weapon as a stout Stick — the Blades are often inserted 
into the Handles in euch a alight manner, that one smart blow 
will break them out; — if you wish for a Sword-Cane, you 
must have one made with a good Eegulation Blade, which 
alone will cost more than is usually charged for the entire 
Stick. — I have seen a Cane made by Mr Price, of the Stick and 
Vwbrella Warehouse, 221, m the Strand, near Temple Bar, 
which was excellently put together. 

"A powerful weapon, and a very smart and light-lookiiig 
thing, is an Iron Stick of about ibar-tentha of an inch in 
diameter, with a Hook nest the Hand, and terminating at tbe 
other end in a Spike about five inches in length, which is 
covered by a Ferrule, the whole painted the colour of a com- 
mon walking-stick ; it has a light natty appearance, while it 
is in fact a most formidable loBtrument." 

We cannot charge our memory with this instrument, yet 
had we seen one once, we hardly thank we could have forgot 
it. But Colonel de Berenger in hia Helps and Hinta prefers 
the umbrella. Umbrellas are usually carried, we believe, in 
wet weather, and doga run mad, if ever, in dry. So the safe 
plan is to carry one all the year through, like the Duke. 

" I found it a valuable weapon, although by mere chance ; 
for, walking alone in the rain, a large mad dog, pursued by 
men, suddenly turned upon me, out of a street which I had 
just approached ; by instinct more than judgment, I gave 
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poiiit at him severely, opened as the umbrella itm, which, 
screening me at the eame time, wew an article from which he 
did not expect thrusts ; but which, although made at guess, for 
I could not see him, tamed him over and over, and before li& 
could recover himself, his pureuers had come up immediately 
to despatch him ; the whole being tlie work of even few 
Mcouda ; but for the umbrella the horrors of hydrophobia 
night have fallen to my lot." 

There is another mode, which, with the omission or altera- 
tion of a word or two, looks feasible, supposing we had to 
deal not with a bull-dog, but a young lady of onr own specieB. 
"If," sRya the Colonel, "you can seize a dog's front paw 
neatly, and immediately squeeze it sharply, he cannot bitO' 
you till you cease to squeeze it; therefore, by keeping him 
thus well pinched, you may lead him wherever you like ; or 
you may, with the other band, seize him by the skin of tho 
neck, to hold him thus without danger, provided your strength 
is equal to hia efTorts at extrication." But here comes ths 
Colonel's infallible vade-mecum. 

" Look at them with your face from between your opened 
legs, holding the skirts away, and running at tliem thus 
backwards, of course head below, stem exposed, and above 
all growling angrily ; most dogs, seeing so strange an 
animal, the head at the heela, the eyes below the mouth, &g., 
are so dismayed, that, with their tails between their legs, they 
are glad to scamper away, some even howling with affright. 
I have never tried it with a thorough-bred bull-dog, nor do I 
advise it with them ; though I have practised it, and success- 
fully, with most of the other kinds ; it might fail with these, 
still I cannot aay it will." 

Thus armed against the canine species, the Traveller, 
according to our Oracle, must also provide himself with a 
portable case of instruments for drawing — a sketch and note- 
book — paper — ink — and pins — NEEnLEB — ANn thread 1 A 
ruby or Ehodiutn pen, made by Doughty, Ko. 10, Great 
Ormond Street — pencils from Langdon's of Great RuHsell 
Street — a folding one-foot rule, divided into eighths, tenths, 
and twelfths of inchea — -a hunting-watch with seconds, with 
a detached lever or Dupleix escapement, in good strong silver 
cases — a DoUond'a achromatic opera-glaaa — a night-lamp 
— a tinder-box — two pair of spectacles, with strong silver 
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A traveller'B knife, containing a large and a small blade, a 
saw, hook for taking a stone out of & horse's shoe, tumscrew, 
gTin-picker, tweezers, and long corkscrew — galoches or para- 
loses — your own knife and fork, and spoon — a Welsli wig — a 
spare hat — mnbrella — two great-coats, one for cool and fair 
■Weather (i. e. between 45° and 55° of Fahrenheit), and another 
■for cold and fonl weather, of broad cloth, lined with fur, and 
denominated a "dreadnought." 

Such are a few of the articles with which every sensible 
traveller will provide himself before leaving Dulce Domum to 
brave the perils of a Tour through the Hop-districts. 

' 'cumstances compel you," continues the Doctor, " to 
iide on the outside of a coach, put on two shirts and two pair 
irf Btockings, turn up the collar of your great-coat, and tie a 
handkerchief round it, and have plenty of dry straw to aet 
your feet on." 

In our younger days we used to ride a pretty consideiable 
deal on the outside of coaches, and much hardship did we 
eudure before we hit on the discovery above promulgated. 
We once rode outside from Edinburgh to London, in winter, 
without a great-coat, in nankeen trousers tans dra^^'ers, and 
all other articles of our dress tliin and light in proportion. 
That we are alive at this day, is no less singular than true — 
no more true than singular. Wa have known ourselves so 
firmly frozen to the leathern ceiling of the mail-coach, that it 
required the united strength of coachman, guard, and the 
other three outsides, to separate us from the vehicle, to which 
we adhered as part and parcel. All at once the device of the 
doable shirt flashed upon us — and it underwent signal im- 
provements before we reduced the theory to practice. For, 
first, we endued ourselves with a leather shirt — then with a 
fiannel one — and then, in regular sucaession, with three lineii 
ahirte. This concluded the Series of Shirts. Then com- 
tnenced the waistcoats. A plain woollen waistcoat without 
buttons — with hooks and eyes — took the lead, and kept it ; 
it was closely pressed by what is, in common palaver, called 
an under- waistcoat — the body being flannel, the breast-edges 
bearing a pretty pattern of stripes or bars — then came a natty 
red waistcoat, of which we were particularly proud, and of 
which the efiect on landlady, bar-maid, and chamber-maid, 
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we remember waa irreBietible — and, fourthly and finally, to 
complete that department of our investiture, ehone with soft 
vet sprightly lustre — the double-breasted bright-buttoned 
BuBF. Five and four are nine — ao that between our carcass 
and our coat, it might have been claasically said of our dresa 
— " Noviea interfusa coercet." At this juncture of affairs 
began the coats, which — as it is a great mistake to wear too 
many ooata — never exceeded sis. The first used generally 
to be a pretty old coat that had lived to moralise over the 
mutability of human affairs — thread-bare — napless — and what 
ignorant people might have called shabby-genteel. It waa 
followed by a plain, sensible, honest, unpretending, common- 
place, everyday sort of a coat — and not, perhaps, of the very 
best merino. Over it was drawn, with some little difBculty, 
what had, in its prime of life, attracted universal admiration 
in Princes Street, as a b!ae surtout. Then came your regular 
olive- coloured great-coat — ^not braided and embroidered i la 
ntilhaire — for we scorned to sham travelliug-captain — but 
simplex munditiia, plain in its neatness ; not wanting then was 
your shag-hued wrapi-ascal, betokening that its wearer was up 
to snuff — and to close tliis strange eventfnl history, the seven- 
caped Dreadnought, that loved to dally with the sleets and 
snows — held in calm contempt Boreas, Notus, Anster, Eurue, 
and " the rest " — and drove haSHed Winter howling behind 
the Pole. 

The same principle of accuiculatioa was made applicable tx) 
the neok. No stock. Neckcloth above neckcloth — beginning 
with singles— and then getting into the full nncut squares — 
the amount of the whole being somewhere about a dozen : 
The concluding neckcloth worn cravat-fashion, and flowing 
down the breast in a cascade, like that of an attorney-general. 
Round onr cheek and ear, leaving the lips at liberty to breathe 
and imbibe, waa wreathed, in undying remembrance of the 
braveft of the brave, a Jem Belcher Fogle — and beneath the 
cravat-cascade a comforter netted by the fair hands of her who 
had kissed us at our departure, and was sighing for our return. 
One hat we always found sufficient— and that a black beaver 
— for a lily castor suits not the knowledge-bos of a friend to 
" a limited constitutional and hereditary monarchy." 

As to our lower extremities — One pair only of roomy shoes 
—one pair of stockings of the finest lamb's-wool — another of 
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comtnon close worsted, knit by the hand of a Lancashire witch 
— ^thirdly, Shetland hose. All three pair reaching well up to- 
wards the fork — each about an inch-and-a-half longer than its 
predecessor. Flannel drawers — one pair only — within the 
lamb's- wool, and touching the instep — then one pair of elderly 
casimeres, of yore worn at balls — one pair of Manchester 
white cords — ditto of strong black quilt trousers, " capacious 
and serene " — and at or beneath the freezing-point, overalls 
of the same stuff as " Johnny's grey breeks" — neat but not 
gaudy — mud-repellers — themselves a host — never in all their 
lives " thoroughly wet through " — ^frost-proof — and often mis- 
taken by the shepherd on the wold, as the Telegraph hung 
for a moment on the misty upland, for the philibeg of Phoebus 
in his dawn-dress, hastily slipt on as he bade farewell to some 
star-paramour, and, like a giant about to run a race, devoured 
the cerulean course of day, as if impatient to reach the goal 
■et in the Western Sea. 
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Pray, reader, do you know what line of conduct you ought to 
pursue if you are to sleep on the road? " The earlier you 
arrive," says the Doctor, " and the earlier after your arrival 
you apply, the better the chance of getting a good bed — ^this 
done, order your luggage to your room. A travelling>bag, or 
a * sac de nuit,' in addition to your trunk, is very necessary ; 
it should be large enough to contain one or two changes of 
Hnen — a night-shirt — shaving apparatus — comb, clothes, tooth 
and hair brushes, &c. Take care, too, to see your sheets well 
aired, and that you can fasten your room at night. Carry fire- 
arms also, and take the first unostentatious opportunity of 
showing your pistols to the landlord. However well-made 
your pistols, however C€urefully you have chosen your flint, and 
however dry your powder, look to the priming and touch-hole 
every night. Let your pistols be double-barrelled, and with 
spring bayonets.'' 

Now, really, it appears to us, that in lieu of double-barrelled 
pistols with spring bayonets, it would be advisable to substi- 
tute a brace of black-puddings for daylight, and a brace of 
Oxford or Bologna sausages for the dark hours. They will be 
equally formidable to the robber, and far safer to yourself. 
Indeed we should Uke to see duelling black-puddings, or 
sausages, introduced at Chalk-Farm ; — and, that etiquette 
might not be violated, each party might take his antagonist's 
weapon, and the seconds, as usual, see them loaded. Surgeons 
will have to attend as usual. Far more blood, indeed, would 
be thus spilt, than according to the present fashion. 

The Doctor, as might be expected, makes a mighty rout — 
a prodigious fuss — all through the Oracle, about damp sheets ; 
he must immediatelv see the chambermaid, and overlook th^ 
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I siring with his own hands and eyes. Hs is also an advocate of 
r'the wftiming-pau — and for the adoption, iodeed, of every ima- 
I ginable scheme for excluding death from his chamber. He goes 
1 the basis of everything being as it sliould not be in inns — 
and often reminds us of our old i'liuiid Death-in-the-Pot. Nay, 
as Travellers never can be sare that those who have slept in 
the beds before them were not afflicted with some, contagions 
disease, whenever they can they should carry their own sheets 
vrith them — namely, a " light eider-down quilt, and two dressed 
hart-skins, to be pat on the mattresses, to hinder the disagree- 
able coutact. These are to be covered with the traveller's 
own sheets — and if an eider-down qiu.lt be not sufficient to 
keep hjin warm, his coat put upon it will increase the heat 
sufficiently. If the traveller is not provided with these ac- 
commodations, it will sometimes be prudent not to undress 
entirely ; however, the neckcloth, gaiters, shirt, and every- 
thing which checks the circulation, must be loosened." 

Clean sheets, the Doctor thinks, are rare in inns ; and he 
believes that it is the practice to " take them from the bed, 

tBprinkle them with water, fold them down, and put them into 
a press. When they are wanted again, they are, litei'aUy 
Speaking, shown to the fire, and, in a reeking state, laid on 
the bed. The traveller is tired and sleepy, dreams of that 
pleasure or business which brought him from home, and the 
remotest thing from his mind is, that from the very repose 
which he fancies has reireshed him, he has received the rheu- 
matism. The receipt, therefore, to sleep comfortably at inns, 
ii to take your own sheets, to have plenty of flannel gowns, 
and to promise, and take care to pay, a handsome consideration 

»for the Ubei-ty of choosing your bed." 
Now, Doctor, suppose all travellers behaved at inns on such 
principles, what a perpetual commotion there would be in the 
house I The kitchens, back-kitchens, laundries, diying-rooms, 
would at all times be crammed choke-full of a miscellaneous 
rabble of Editors, Authors, Lords, Baronets, Squires, Doctors 
<if Divinity, Fellows of Colleges, Half-pay Officers, and Bag- 
men, oppressing the ohamhermaids to death, and in the head- 
long gratification of their passion for weU-aired sheets, setting 
fire so incessantly to public premises as to raise the rate of 
insurance to a ruinous height, and thus bring bankruptcy on 
all the principal establishments in Great Britain. But shut- 
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ting our eyes, for a moment, to such general conflagration and 
bankruptcy, and indulging ourselves in the violent supposition 
that some inns miglit still continue to exist, think, think, 
worthy Doctor, to what other fatal results this system, if uni- 
ei'sally acted upon, would, in a very few years of the transi- 
tory life of man, inevitably lead 1 In the first place, in a 
country where all travellers carried with them their own sheets, " 
none would be kept in inns except for the use of the establish- 
ment's own members. This would be inflicting a vital blow, ■ 
indeed, on the inns of a country. For mark, in the seconi i 
place, that the blankets would not be long of following the I 
sheets. The blankets would soon fly after the sheets on the I 
wings of love and despair. Thirdly, are you ao ignorant^ I 
Doctor, of this world and its ways, as not to see that the bed- 
steads would, in the twinkling of an eye, follow the blankets ? 1 
What a wild, desoiat«, wintry appearance would a bedroom ( 
then exhibit ! 

The foresight of such consequences as these may well make I 
a man shudder. We have no objections, however, to suffer the j 
Doctor himself, and a few other occasional damp- dreading old I 
quizzes, " to see the bed-clothes put to the fire in their pre- f 
senoe," merely at the expense of subjugating themselves to j 
the derision of all the chambermaids, cooks, aculliona, boots,. ' 
ostlers, and painters. (The painter is the artist who ii 
ployed in inns, to paint the buttered toast. He always works 
in oils. As the Director- General would say — he deals in 
buttery touches.) Their feverish and restless anxiety about 
sheets, and their agitated discourse on damps and deaths, hold 
them up to vulgar eyes in the light of lunatics. They become 
the groundwork of practical jokes — perhaps are bitten to death 
by fleas ; for a chambermaid, of a disposition naturally witty 
and cruel, baa a dangerous power put into her hands, in the 
charge of blankets. The Doctor's whole soul and body are 
wrapt up in well-aired sheets ; but the insidious Abigail, tor- 
mented by his flustering, becomes in turn the tormentor — and 
selecting the yellowest, dingiest, and dirtiest pair of blankets 
to be found throughout the whole gallei-y of garrets (those for 
years past used by long-bearded old-clothesmen Jews), with 
a wicked leer that would lull all suspicion asleep in a man of 
a far leas inflammable temperament, she literally envelopos- 
hira in vermin, and after a nightof one of the plagues of Egypt, 
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tlie Doctor rises ia the morning, from top to bottom absolutely 
tattooed 1 
I The Doctor, of course, is oDe of those travellers who be- 
I lieve that unless they use the most ingenious precautions, 
they will be uniformly robbed and murdered in inns. The 
'villains steal upoa you during the midnight hour, when all 
the world is asliiep. They leave their shoes down stairs, and 
leopard-like, ascend with velvet, or — what is almost as noise- 
leas — worsted steps, the wooden etairs. True, that your 
"Ijreeches are beneath your bolster — but that triok of travellers 
laa long been " as notorious ae t!\e sun at noonday ; " and 
aldiough you are aware of your breeches, with all the ready 
money perhaps that you are worth in this world, eloping from 
"beneath your parental eye, you in vain tiy to cry out — for a 
long, broad, iron hand, with ever so many iron fingers, ia on 
your mouth ; another, with stdl more numerous digits, com- 
presses your windpipe, while a low hoarse voice, in a whisper 
to which Sarah Siddoua's was empty air, on pain of instant 
death enforces silence from a man unable for his life to utter 
a single word ; and after pulling off all tlie bed-clothea, and 
then clothing you with curses, the ruffians, whose accent be- 
trays them to be Irishmen, inflict upon you divers wanton 
wounds with a blunt instrament, probably a crow-bar — swear- 
ing by Satan and all hia saints, that if you stir an inch of your 
body before daybreak, they will instantly return, cut your 
throat, knock out your brains, sack you, and carry yon off for 
sale to a surgeon ; Therefore you must use pocket door-bolts, 
which are applicable to almost all sorts of doors, and on many 
occasions save the property and life of the ti'aveller. The 
oorksorew door-fststening the Doctor recommends as the sim- 
plest. This is screwed in between the door and the door-post, 
and unites them so firmly, that great power is required to force 
a door so fastened. They are as portable as common cork- 

»flcrews, and their weight does not exceed an ounce and a half. 
The safety of your bedroom should always be carefnlly esa- 
uined ; and in case of bolts not being at hand, it will be use- 
ftd to hinder entrance into the room by putting a table and 
chair upon it against the door. Take a peep below the bed, and 
into the closets, and every place where concealment is possible 

— of course, although the Doctor forgets to suggest it, into 

^M the chimney. A friend of the Doctor's used to place a bureau 
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J against the door, and "thereon he set a basin and ewnr in 
I Huch a position as easily to rattle, so that, on heing shook, 
f they instantly became molto agitato." Upon one alarming 
(iccasion this device frightened away one of the ohambennaidE, 
ne other Paulina Pry, who attempted to steal on the vir- 
gin sleep of the travelling Joseph, who all the time was hid- 
b; his head beneath the bolster. Joseph, however, believed 
that it was a horrible midnight aesassin, with mnstacfaes and 
I dagger. " The chattering of the crockery gave the alarm, 
and the attempt, after many attempts, was abandoned." 

With all these fearfnl apprehensions-in his mind, DrKitch- 
Iter must have been a man of great natural personal courage 
iiid intrepidity, to have slept even once in his whole lifetime 
from home. What dangers mtist we have passed, who ased 
to plump in, withont a thought of damp in the bed, or scamp 
below it — -closet and chimney uninspected, door nobolted and 
unscrewed, eiposed to rape, robbery, and murder! It is mor- 
tifying to think that we should be alive at this day. Nobody, 
male or female, thought it worth their while to rob, ravish, or 
murder us ! There we lay, forgotten by the whole world — 
till the crowing of coc^ or the ringing of bells, or blundering 
Boots insisting on it that we were & Manchester Bagman, who 
had taken au inside in the Heavy at five, broke our repoee, 
and Sol laughing in at the unshuttered and uncurtained win- 
dow showed as the floor of oar doruiitonr, not etreaming with 
a gore of blood. We realty know not whether to be most 
proud of having been the favourite child of Fortune, or the 
neglected brat of Fate. One only precaution did we ever use 
to take against assassination, and all the other ills that flesh 
is heir to, sleep where one may, and that was to say inwardly 
a short fervent prayer, humbly thanking our Maker for all the 
happiness — let us trust it was innocent— of the day ; and 
humbly imploring his blessing on all the hopes of to-morrow. 
For, at the time we speak of, we were young — and every 
morning, whatever the atmosphere might be, rose bright and 
beautiful with hopes that, far as the eyes of the soul could 
reach, glittered on earth's, and he&ven's, and life's horizon 1 

Bnt suppose that after all this trouble to get himself bolted 
and screwed into a paradisaical tabernacle of a dormitory, 
there had suddenly rung through the house the cry nf Fire 
— Fire — Fire ! how was Dr Eiichiner to gel out 5 Tables, 
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bureauB, benohes, ctairs, blocked up the only door — all laden 
with wasli-hand basiiie and other utensils, the whole crockery 
shepherdesses of the chimney-piece, double-barrelled pistola 
with spring bajoneta ready to shoot and stab, without distinc- 
tion of persons, aa their propiietor was madly seeking to 
escape the roaring flames I Both windows are iron-bound, 
Twitb all their shutters, and over and above tightly fastened 
■with " the cork-sorew fastening, the simplest that we have 
■«oen," The wind-board ia in like manner, and by the same 
"unhappy contrivance, firmly jammed into the jaws of the 
-chimney, so egress to the Doctor up the vent is wholly denied 
— no fire-engine in the town — but one under repair. There 
Tias not been a drop of rain for a month, and the river is not 
only distant but dry. The element is growling along the 
galleries like a lion, and the room is filling with something 
more deadly than back-smoke. A shrill voice is heard crying 
— " Number 5 will be burned alive I Number 5 will be burned 
alive ! Ts there no possibility of saving the life of Number 
5?" The Doctor falls down before the barricade, and is 
stretched all his hapless length fainting on the floor. At last 
the door is burst open, and landlord, landlady, chambermaid, 
and boots — each in a different key — from manly bass to child- 
ish treble, demand of Number 5 if he be a murderer or a mad- 
man — for, gentle reader, it has been a- Dream, 

We must hurry to a close, and shall perform the short re- 
mainder of our journey on foot. The first volume of the Oracle 
Concludes with " Observations on Pedestrians." Here we are 
at home — and could, we imagine, have given the Doctor a mile 
iti the hour in a year-match. The strength of man, we are given 
distinctly to understand by the Doctor, is "in the ratio of the 
performance of the restorative process, which is as the quan- 
tity and quabty of what he puts into his stomach, the energy 
of that organ, and the quantity of exercise he takes." This 
Statement of the strength of man may be unexceptionably 
trae, and most philosophical to those who are up to it — but 
to ns it resembles a definition we have heard of thunder, "the 
<Kinjection of the sulphur congeals the matter." It appears to 
tie that a strong stomach is not the sole constituent of a strong 
Xnau — but that it is not much amiss to be provided with a 
strong back, a strong breast, strong thighs, strong legs, and 
^B strong feet. With a strong stomach alone — yea, even th^ 
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Btomaob of a horse — a man will make but a Borry Pedestrian. 
The Doctor, however, speedily redeems himself by saying 
admirably well, " tbat nutrition does not depend more on the 
state of tbe stomach, or of what we put into it, than it does on 
the stimulus given to the system by exercise, which alone can 
produce that perfect circulation of the blood which is required 
to throw off superfluous secretions, and give the absorbents an 
appetite to suck up fresh materials. This requires the action 
of every petty artery, and of the minutest ramifications of every 
nerve and fibre in our body." Thus, he remarks, a little fur- 
ther on, by way of illustration, " that a man, suffering under a 
fit of tiie vapours, after half an hour's brisk ambulation, will 
often find that he has walked it off, and that the action of the 
body has exonerated the mind." 

The Doctor warms as he walks — and is very near leaping 
over the fence of Political Economy, " Providence, he re- 
marks, furnishes materials, but expects that we should work 
them up for ourselves. The earth must be laboured before it 
gives ita inarease, and when it is forced to produce its several 
products, how many liands must they pass through before they 
are fit for use I Manafectures, trade, and agriculture, natur- 
ally employ more than nineteen persons out of twenty ; and as 
for those who are, by the condition in which they are bom, 
exempted from work, they are more miserable than the rest of 
mankind, unless they daily and duly employ themselves in 

that V0LUNT4RY LABOUR WHICH GOES BY THE NAME OP BXEKCISE." 

Inflexible justice, however, forces ns to say, that although the 
Doctor throws a fine philosophical light over the most general 
principles of walking, as they are involved in "that voluntary 
labour which goes by the name of exercise," yet he falls into 
frequent and fatal error when he descends into the particulars 
of the practice of pedestrianism. Thus, he says, that no per- 
son should sit down to a hearty meal immediately after any 
great exertion, either of mind or body — ^that is, one might say, 
after a few miles of Plinlimmon, or a few pages of the Prin- 
cipia. Let the man, quoth he, " who comes home fatigued by 
bodily exertion, especially if he feel heated by it, throw hia 
li.><;« upon a chair, and remaiu quite tranquil and composed, 
that the energy which bos been dispersed to the extremities 
may have time to return to the stomach, when it is required." 
To all this we say— Fodge ! The sooner you get bold of 
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a leg of roasted muttoc the better ; but meanwhile, off rapidly 
with a pot of porter — then leisurely on with a clean shiit — 
waah yonr face and bauds in gelid — none of your tepid water. 
There is no harm done if you should shave — then keep walk- 
ing ap and down the parlonr rather impatiently, for such con- 
duot is natural, and in all things act agreeably Ifl nature — 
Btir up the waiter with some original Jest by way of stimulant, 
and to give the knave's face a well-pleased sttu'e — and never 
doubting "that the energy which baa been dispersed to the 
eitretoities " has had ample time to return to the stomach, in 
Qod's name fall to ! and take care that the second course shall 
cot appear till there is no vestige left of the first — a second 
oourse being looked on by the judicious moralist and pedes- 
trian very much in the light in which the poet has made a 
Celebrated character consider it, — 



To prove how astoaishiugly our strength may be diminished 
"y indolence, the Doctor tells ub, that meeting a gentleman 
vvha had lately returned from India, to his inquiry after his 
health he replied, " Why, better — better, thank ye — I think 
1 begin to feel some symptoms of the return of a httle Engheb 
energy. Do you know that tl d y b f re yesterday I was 
in such high spirits, and f It t ng I actually put on one 
of my stockings myself? " 

The Doctor then assert that t has been repeatedly 
jiTOved that a man can tra 1 iurth f a week or a month 
■than a horse." On readin th s nt n e to Will Whipcord 
— " Yes, sit," replied that w d P fessor of the New- 

market Philosophy, " that all nght, — a man can heat a 
horse ! " 

Kow, Will Whipcord may be nght in his opinion, and a 
man may beat a horse. But it never has been laded : There 
is no match of pedeatrianism on record between a first-rate 
man and a first-rate horse ; and as soon as there is, we shall 
lay oar money on the horse — only mind, the horse carries no 
weight, and he must be allowed to do his work on turf. We 
know that Arab horaes will cany their rider, provision and 
provender, arms and accoutrements (no light weight) across 
the desert, eighty miles a-day, for many days — ^and that for 
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' four (laye they have gone a hundred miles a-day. That 
would have puzzled Captain Barclay in hia piinie, the Prince 
of Pedestrians . However, be that as it niay, the comparative 
pedestrian powers of man and horse have never yet heen 
ascertained by any accredited match in England. 

The Doctor then quotes an extract from a Pedestrian Tour 
ri Wales by a Mr Shepherd, who, we are afraid, is no greal 
headpiece, though we shall be happy ta find ourselves in 
r. }ii Shepherd, speaking of tlie iucouveniencies and 
diSicuIties attending a pedestrian excursion, saya, " that at ' 
ine time the roads are rendered so muddy by the rain, that it 
s almost impossible to proceed ; " — " at, other times you are ' 
exjweed to ihd inclemency of the weather, and by wasting I 
'ime under a tree or a hedge are benighted in your journeyj 
lid again reduced to an ud comfortable dilemma." " Another j 
disadvantage is, that your track is necessarily more confined 

I deviation of ten or twelve miles uiokes an important I 
difference, which, if you were on horseback, would be i 
sidered ae trivial." " Under all these circumstances," he says, 
" it may appear rather leniarkable that we should have chosen ' 
a pedestrian excursion — in answer to which, it may be observed, 
that we were not apprised of these things till we had experienced 
them." What ! Mr Shepherd, were you, who we presume 
have reached the age of puberty, not apprised, before yon 
penetrated as a pedestrian into the Principality, that " roads 
are rendered muddy by the rain ? " Had you never met, either 
in your experience of life, or in the course of yonr reading, 
proof positive that pedestrians " are exposed to the incle- 
mency of the weather ? " That, if a njan will linger too long 
under a tree or a hedge when the sun is going doi 
will be benighted ? '' Under what serene atmospl 
what happy olime, have you pursued your preparatory stiidies 
sub dio .* But, our dear Mr Shepherd, why waste time under 
the shelter of a tree or a hedge? Waste time nowhere, ( 
young and unknown friend. What the worse would you have 
been of being soaked to the skin? Besides, consider the 
danger you i-an of being killed by lightning, had there been 
a. few flashes, under a tree ? Further, what will become of 
you, if you addict yourself on every small emergency to treeB 
and hedges, when the country you walk througli happens to 
be as bare aa the palm of your hand ? Button your jacket, 
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gond air — scorn an umbrella — emerge boldly from the Bjlvan 
shade, snap your fingers at the pitiful pelting of the pitileaa. 
storm — poor apite indeed in Densissimus Imber — and we will 
insnre your life for a presentation copy of your Tour against 
all the diseases that leapt out of Pandora's box, not only till 
you have reached the Inn at Capel-Cerig, but your own home 
in England (we forget the county) — ay, till your marriage,. 
and the baptism of your first-bom, 

Dr Kitchiner seems to have been much frightened by Mr 
Shepherd's picture of a storm in a puddle, and proposes a 
plan of alleviation of one great inconvenience of pedestiianis- 
ing. " Persons," quoth he, " who take a pedestrian excur- 
Bion, and intend to subject themselves to the uncertainties of 
accommodation, by going across the country and visiting un- 
frequented paths, will act wisely to carry with them apiece of 
oil-akin to sit npon while taking refreshments out of doors, 
which they will often find needlul during such excursions." 
To save trouble, the breech of the pedestrian's breeohea 
should be a patch of oil-skin. Here a question of great dif&- 
culty and importance arises — Breeches or trousers ? Dr 
Kitchiner is decidedly for breeches. " The garter," says he, 
"should he below the knee, and breeches are much better 
than trousers. The general adoption of those which, till our 
late wars, were exclusively used by ' the Lords of the Ocean,' 
has often excited my astonishment. However convenient 
trousers may be to the sailor who has to cling to slippery 
shrouds, for the landsman nothing can be more inconvenient. 
They are heating in summer, and in winter they are collectors 
of mud. Moreover, they ocoaaioii a necessity for wearing 
garters. Breeches are, in all reBpeots, much more convenient. 
These should have the knee-hand three quarters of an inch 
vride, lined on the npper side with a piece of plush, and. 
fastened with a buckle, which is much easier than even double 
strings, and, by observing the strap, you always know the 
exact degree of tightness that is required to keep up the 
stocking ; any pressure beyond that is prejudicial, especially 
to those who walk long distances." 

We are strongly inclined to agree with the Doctor in hia 
panegyric on breeches. True, that in the forenoons, especially 
if of a dark colour, such as black, and worn with white, or 
n grey or bluish, stockings, they are apt, in the present. 
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state of public t^ste, to atatnp you a, schoolmaster, or n, small 
grocer in fiiU drees, or an exciseman going to a ball. We 
could dispense too with the knee-bucklea and plush lining — 
though we allow the one might he ornamental and the other 
Bseful. But what think you, gentle reader, of walking with 
a Pedometer ? A Pedometer is an instrument cunningly de- 
vised to tell you how far and how fast you walk, and is, qnoth 
the Doctor, a "perambulator in miniature." The box con- 
taining the wheels is made of the size of a watch-case, and 
goee into tlie breeches pocket, and by means of a string and 
hook, fastened at the waistband or at the knee, the number of 
steps a man takes, iu his regular paces, are registered Irom 
the action of the spring upon the internal wheel-work at 
every step, to the amount of 30,000. It is necessary, to ascer- 
tain the distance walked, that the average length of one pace 
be precisely known, and that multiplied by the number of 
steps registered on the dial-plate. 

All this is very ingenious ; and we know one tolerable 
pedestrian who is also a Fedometrist. But no Pedometrician 
will ever make a fortune in a mountainous island, like Great 
Britain, where pedestrianism is indigenous to the soil. A 
good walker is as regular in his going as clock-work. He 
has his different paces — three, three and a half — four, four 
and a half — five, five and a half — six miles an hour — toe 
and heel. A common watch, therefore, is to him, in the 
absence of milestones, as good as a Pedometer, with this 
great and indisputable advantage, that a common watch con- 
tinues to go even after you have yourself stopped, whereas, 
the moment you ait down on your oil-skin patch, why, your 
Pedometer (which, indeed, from its name and construction, is 
not unieaBonable) immediately stands still. Neither, we be- 
lieve, can yoo accurately note the poise of a friend in a fever 
by a Pedometer. 

What pleasure on this earth transcends a breakfast after a 
twelve-mile walk ? Or is there in this sublunary scene a 
delight superior to the gradual, dying-away, dreamy drowsi- 
ness that, at the close of a long summer day's journey up bill 
anA AntBt, (loip. seals up the glimmering eyes with honey-dew, 
' 1 loving hands of nourrice Nature, 
nnomy, steeped in rest divine 
le point of the great toe, he 
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it on a bed of down, ohafF, straw, or heather, in palace, hall, 
hotel, or hut ? If in an inn, nobody interferes with you in 
meddling officiousness ; neither landlord, bagman, waiter, 
chambermaid, boots ; — ^you are left to yourself without being 
neglected. Your bell may not be emulously answered by all 
the menials on the establishment, but a smug or shock-headed 
drawer appears in good time ; and if mine host may not always 
dignify your dinner by the deposition of the first dish, yet, 
influenced by the rumour that soon spreads through the pre- 
mises, he bows farewell at your departure, with a shrewd sus- 
picion that you are a nobleman in disguise. 



SOLILOQUY ON THE SEASONS. 



FIRST RHAPSODY. 

No weather more pleasant than that of a mild Winter day. 
So gracious the season, that Hyems is like Ver — Januarins 
like Christopher North. Art thou the Sun of whom Milton 
said, — 

" Looks through the horizontal misty air, 
Shorn of his heams/' 

an image of disconsolate obscuration ? Bright art thou as at 
meridian on a June Sabbath ; but effusing a more temperate 
lustre, not unfelt by the sleeping though not insensate earth. 
She stirs in her sleep, and murmurs — ^the mighty mother ; and 
quiet as herself, though broad awake, her old ally the ship- 
bearing sea. What though the woods be leafless — ^they look 
as alive as when laden with umbrage ; and who can tell what 
is going on now within the heart of that calm oak grove? The 
fields laugh not now — ^but here and there they smile. K we 
see no flowers we think of them — and less of the perished than 
of the unborn ; for regret is vain, and hope is blest ; in peace 
there is the promise of joy — and therefore in the silent pas- 
tures a perfect beauty how restorative to man's troubled 
heart ! 

The Shortest Day in all the year — ^yet is it lovelier than the 
Longest. Can that be the voice of birds ? With the lave- 
rock's lyric our fancy filled the sky — with the throstle's roun- 
delay it awoke the wood. In the air life is audible— circling 
imseen. Such serenity must be inhabited by happiness. Ha I 
there thou art, our Familiar — ^the self-same Robin Redbreast 
that pecked at our nursery window, and used to warble jfrom 
the gable of the school-house his sweet winter song I 

In company we are silent — ^in solitude we soliloquise. So 
dearly do we love our own voice that we cannot bear to hear 
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kit mixed witli tfaat of nthera — perJiaps drowneLl ; mid then our 
■1)aBhfi]lrieBS tongue-ties us in the bush expectfciitoi' our "yolden 
► opinions," when all eyes are turned to the speeclileaa "old 
I man eloquent," and you might hear a tangle dishevelling itself 
f an Nesera's hair. But all alone by ourselves, in the country, 
V «mong trees standing still among untrodden leaves — as now — 
f low we do apeak I All thoughts — all feelings — desire utter- 
■ Mice ; left to themselves they are not happy till they have 
I evolved into words — winged words that sometimes settle on 
' the ground, like moths on flowers — sometimes seek the sky, 
like eagles ahove the clouds. 

No Bach soliloquies in written poetry as these of oura — the 
act of composition is fatal as frost to their flow ; yet composi- 
tion there ia at such solitary times going on among the moods 
of the mind, as among the clouds on a still but not airless sky, 
perpetual but imperceptible transformations of the beautiful, 
obedient to the bidding of the spirit of beauty. 

Who but Him who made it knoweth aught of the Laws of 
Spirit? All of us may know muoh of what is " wisest, vir- 
tuousest, discreetest, best," in ohedience to them ; but leaving 
the open day, we enter at once into thickest night. Why at 
this moment do we see a spot once only visited by us — unre- 
niembered for ever so many flights of black or bright winged 
years — see it in fancy aa it then was in nature, with tlie same 
dewdrops on that wondrous myrtle beheld but on that morning 
— such a myrtle as no other eyes beheld ever on this earth. 
bat ours, and the eyes of one now in heaven ? 

Another year is about to die — and how wags tbe world ? 
"What great events are on the gale?" Go ask our states- 
men. But their rule — their guidance is but over the outer 
world, and almost powerless their folly or their wisdom over 
the inner region in which we mortals live, and move, and have 
oar being, where the fall of a throne makes no more noise than 
that of a leaf ! 

Thank Heaven 1 Summer and Autumn are both dead and 
buried at last, and white lie the snow on their graves ! Youth 
is the season of aU sorts of insolence, and therefore wc can 
forgive and forget almost anything in Speing. He has always 
been a privileged personage ; and we have no doubt that lie 
played his pranks even in Paradiae. To-day, he meets you 
_ linexpectedly on the hill-side ; and was there ever a face in 
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this world so celeetialiBsd by smiles ! All the features are 
framed of light. Gaze into liia eyes, and you feel that in the 
untrouhled luBtre there is something more sublime than in the 
heights of the cloudless heavens, or in the depths of the wave- 
leBB seas. More sublime, because essentially spiritual. There 
stands the young Angel, entranced in the conscious mystery 
of his own beautiful and blessed being ; and the earth beootnes 
all at once fit region for the sojourn of the Son of the Mom* 
ing. So might some great painter image the First-boni of 
the Year, till nations adored the picture. — To-morrow yon 
repair, with hermit steps, to the Mount of the Vision, and, 

" Fierce aa ten fntiea, terrible aa hell," 
Spring clutches yoii by the hair with the fingers of froet ; 
blaahes a storm of sleet in your face, and finishes, perhaps, by 
folding you in a winding-sheet of snow, in which you would 
infallibly perish but for a pocket-pistol of Glenlivet. — The day 
after to-morrow, you behold him — Spring — walking along tlie 
firmament, sad, but not sullen — mournful, but not miserable 
— disturbed, but not despairing — now coming out towards 
you in a burst of light — and now fading away from you 
in a gathering of gloom — even as one might figure in his 
imagination a fallen Angel. On Thursday, confound you if 
yon know what the deuce to make of his Spriugship. There 
he is, stripped to the btdf — playing at hide-and-seek, hare-and- 
hound, with a queer crazy crony of his in a liir cap, a wan-down 
waistcoat, and hairy breeches, Lodbrog or Winter. You turn 
up the whites of your eyes, and the browns of your hands in 
amazement, till the Two, by way of change of pastime, oeaae 
their mutual vagaries, and, like a couple of hawks diverting 
themselves with an owl, in conclusion bufTet you off the pre- 
uiises. You insert the occurrence, with suitable reflections, 
in your Meteorological Diary, under the head — Spring, — On 
Friday, nothing is seen of you but the blue tip of your nose, 
for you are confined to bed by rheumatism, and nobody ad- 
mitted to your sleepless sanctum but your condoling Mawsey, 
'Tis a pity. For never since the flood-greened earth on her 
first resurrection mom laughed areund Ararat, spsmned was 
she by such a Rainbow 1 By all that is various and vanish- 
ing, the arch seems many miles broad, and many miles high, 
and all creation to be gladly and gloriously gathered together 
vithont being crowded — plains, woods, villages, towns, hills, 
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ni cloudB, beneath lliy patljway of Spring, once niortj an 

fc^Bgel — an nnfalieti Angel 1 While the tinge that trerablea 

■ "»r^|;o transcendent hues fading and flnctuating — deepening and 

*^"ving — now gone, as if for ever — and now back again in an 

*- instant, as if breathing and alive — is felt, during all thai 

'V'X'avering visitation, to be of all sights the moat evanescent, 

**.iid yet inspiralive of a beanty-born belief, bright as the ann 

"*-l]at flung the image on the cloud— profound as the gloom it 

illumines — that it shone and is shining there at the bidding 

^^laf Him who inhabiteth eternity, — The grim noon of Saturday, 

^*ftcr a moaning morning, and one silent intermediate lour of 

.^grave-lite stiUness, begins to gleam fitfully with lightning like 

[gi^ maniac's eye ; emd is not that 

^B " The sound 

^P Of thunder heard remote 1 " 

'On earth wind there is none — not so much as a breath. But 
~*here is a strong wind in heaven — for see how that huge 
^doud-oity, a night within a day, comes moving on along the 
iidden mountain-tops, and bangs over the loch all at once 
~l)lack as pitch, except that here and there a sort of sullen 
jurple heaves upon the long slow swell, and here and there 
^ong the shores — how caused we know not — are seen, but 
3jeard not, the white melancholy breakers 1 Is no one smitten 
Tjlind? Nol Thank God! But ere the thanksgiving has been 
-worded, an airquake has split asunder the cloud-city, the 
Tiight within the day, and all its towers and temples are dis- 
ordered along the firmament, to a sound that might waken 
the dead. Where are ye, ye echo-hunters, that grudge not 
to purchase gunpowder explosions on Lowood bowling-green 
at four shillings the blast? See I there are our artillerymen 
stalking from battery to battery — aU hung up aloft facing the 
west — or "each standing by his gun" with lighted match, 
moving or motionless. Shadow- figures, and all clothed in 
black-blue uniform, with blood-red facings portentously glanc- 
ing in the sun, as he strives to struggle into heaven. The 
<3eneralis8imo of all the forces, who ia he but — Spring? — 
Hand in hand with Spring, Sabbath descends from heaven 
unto earth ; and are not their feet beautiful on the mountains ? 
Small as is the voice of that tinkling bel! from that humble 
spire, overtopped by its coeval trees, yet is it heard in the 
heart of infinitude. So is the bleating of these siUy sheep 
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on the braee — and bo is that voice of ps&liue, aU »t ooee 
riring BO spirit-like, as if the very kirk were soImMed, and 
singing a joyous song in the wilderness to the ear of the iSoet 
High. For all things are nnder his care — thoee that, aa we 
dream, have no life — the flowers, and the herbs, and the tnes 
— those that some dim scripture seems to say, when ibey die, 
utterly perish — and those that all bright scripfore, whether 
written in the book of Grod, or the book of Satnre, declares 
will live for ever ! 

If auch be the character and conduct of Spring during one 
week, wilt thou not forget and forgive — with us — mach 
occasional condact on his part that appears not only inex- 
plicable, but incomprehensible? But we cannot extend the 
same indulgence to Summer and to Antnmn. Sukxer is a 
season come to the years of discretion, and ought to conduct 
himself like a staid, sober, sensible, middle-aged man, not 
past, but passing, his prime. Now, Summer, we are sony to 
say it, often behaves in a way to make his best hiends ashamed 
of him — in a way absolutely disgraceful to a person of his 
time of life. Having picked a quarrel with the Snn — bis 
benefactor, nay, his father — what else conld he expect but 
that that enlightened Christian would altogether withhold his 
countenance irom so undntifnl and ungratefnl a child, and 
leave him to travel along the mire and beneath the clouds? 
For some weeks Summer was aulky — and sullenly scorned to 
shed a tear. Hih eyes were like ice. By-and-by, like a great 
pchool-boy, he began to whine and whimper — and when he 
found that would not do, he blubbered like the booby of the 
lowest form. Still the Sun would not look on him — or if he 
did, 'twas with a sudden and short half-smile half-scowl that 
froze the ingrate's blood. At last the Summer grew contrite, 
and the Sun forgiving, the one burst out into a flood of tears, 
the other into a flood of liglit. In simple words, the Summer 
wept and the Sun smiled — and for one broken month there 
was a perpetual alternation of raia and radiance 1 How beauti- 
ful is penitence 1 How beautiful forgiveness ! For one week 
the Summer was restored to his pristine peace and old luxuri- 
ance, and the desert blossomed like the rose. 

Therefore ask we the Summer's pardon for thaiJting Heaven 
that he was dead. Would that he were alive again, and buried 
not for ever beneath the yellow forest leaves I thou first. 
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faint, fair, finsBt tinge of dawning Light that streaks the still- 
sleeping yet ju8t-waking face of the mom, Light and no- 
Light, a shadowy Something, that as we gaze is felt to be 
growing into an emotion that must be either Innocence or 
Beauty, or both blending together into devotion before Deity, 
once more duly visible in the divine colouring that forebodes 
another day to mortal life — before Thee what holy bliss to 
kneel upon the greensward in some forest glade, while every 
leaf is a-tremble with dewdropa, an-d the happy little birds are 
beginning to twitter, yet motionless among the boughs — be- 
fore Thee to kneel as at a shrine, and breathe deeper and 
deeper — as the lustre waseth purer and purer, brighter and 
more bright, till range after range arise of crimson clouds in 
altitude sublime, and breast above breast expands of yellow 
woods softly glittering in their far-spread magnificence — then 
what holy bliss to breathe deeper and deeper unto Him who 
holds in the hollow of his hand the heavens and the yarth, our 
high but moat humble orisons I But now it is Day, and 
broad awake seems the whole joyful world. The clouds — 
lustrous no more — are all anchored on the sky, white as fleets 
waiting for the wind. Time is not felt — and one might dream 
that the Day was to endure for ever. Yet the great river 
rolls on in the light — and why will he leave those lovely 
inland woods for the naked shores? Why — responds some 
voice — hurry we on our own lives — impetuous and passionate 
far more than he with all his cataracts — as if anxious to for- 
sake the regions of the upper day for the dim place from 
which we yet recoil in fear — the dim place which imagination 
sometimes seems to see even through the sunshine, beyond 
the bourne of this our unintelligible being, stretching sea-like 
into a still more mysterious night 1 Long as a Midsummer 
Day is, it has gone by like a Heron's flight. The sun ie 
sotting ! — and let him set without being scribbled upon by 
Christopher North. We took a pen-and-ink sketch of him in 
a "Day on Windermere." Poor nature is nmoh to be pitied 
among painters and poets. They are perpetually falling into 

" Such perusal of her face 
As they would draw it." 

d often must she be sick of the Curious Impertinents. But 
]s Impertinent are not we — if ever there was ono 
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beiieatli tbe skicH, a devout worshipper of Natore ; and thongL 
we often seem to heed not her siirine — it staada in our 
imagtnaCiorL, like a temple in a perpetual Sabbath. 

It was poetically and piously said by the Ettrick Shepherd, 
at a Noctes, that there is no such thing in nature as bad 
weather. Take Summer, which early in our soliloquy we 
abused in good set tem^s. Its weather was broken, but not 
bad ; and much various beauty and sublimity is involved in 
tbe epithet "broken," when applied to the "season, of the 
year," Commonplace people, especially town-dwellers, who 
jK( into the country for a few montba, have a silly and absui'd 
idea of Summer, which all the atmospherical pbenouiena fail 
to drive out of their foolish fancies. They insist on its le- 
maiaing with us for half a year at least, and on its being 
dressed in its Sunday's best every day in the week as long as 
they continue in country quarters. The Sun must rise, like a 
labourer, at the very earliest hour, shine all day, and go to 
bed late, else they treat him contumeliously, and declare that 
lie is not worth his meat. Should he retire occasionally 
behind a cloud, which it seems most natural and reasonable 
for one to do who lives so much in the pubUc eye, whv, a 
whole watering-place, uplifting a face of dissatisfied expostu- 
lation to he-aven, exclaims, " Where is the Sun ? Are we uever 
to have any Sun? " They also insist that there shall be no 
rain of more than an hour's duration in the daytime, but that 
it shall all fall by night. Yet when the Son does exert him- 
self, as if at their bidding, and is shining, as be supposes, to 
their heart's content, up go a hundred green parasols in his 
face, enough to startle the celestial steeds in his chariot. A. 
bruhtn summer for ns. Now and then a few coutinaons days 
— perhaps a whole week — but, if that be denied, now and 
then, 

" like angels' visits, few and fiu- between," 

one single Day — bine-spread over heaven, green-spread over 
earth — no cloud above, no shade below, save that dove- 
oi'loured marble lying motionless like the mansions of peace, 
and that pensive gloom that falls from some old castle or 
venerable wood — the stillness of a sleeping joy, to our heart 
prufounder tiian that of death, iu the air, in the sky, and rest- 
ing on our mighty mother's undisturbed breast — ^iio lowing on 
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the hills, no bleating on the braes — the rivers almost silent as 
locbe, aod the locha, just visible in their aerial purity, floating 
dream-like between enrth and sky, imbued with the beauty of 
both, and seemiiig to belong to either, as the heart melts to 
human tenderness, or beyond all mortal loves the imagination 
soars ! Such days seem now to us — as memory and imagin- 
ation half restore and half create the past into such weather 
as may havo shone over the bridal morn of our first parents in 
Paradise — to have been frequent — nay, to have lasted all the 
Summer long— when our boyhood was bright from the hands 
of God. Each of those days was in itself a life 1 Yet all 
those sunny lives melted into one Summer — and all those 
Summers formed one continuous bliss. Storms and snows 
vanished out of our ideal year ; and then morning, noon, and 
night, wherever we breathed, via felt, what now we but hnow, 
the inmost meaning of that profound verse of Virgil the 
"Divine — 

" Devenere locos leetos, et amoeua vireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, sedeaque beatas. 
Largior hlc campoa iether et lamine veatit 
Piirpureo : Bolemque auum, sua sidera norunt." 

Few — no such days as those seem now ever to be bom. 
Sometimes we indeed gaze through the face into the heart of 
the sky, and for a moment feel that the ancient glory of the 
heavens has returned on our dream of life. But to the perfect 
beatitude of the skies there comes from the soul within us a 
mournful response, that betokens some wide and deep — some 
everlasting chaoge. Joy is not now what joy was of yore ; 
like a fi.ne diamond with a flaw is now Imagination's eye ; 
other motes than those that float through ether cross between 
its orb and the sun ; the " fine gold has become dim," with 
which morning and evening of old embossed the skies ; the 
dewdrops are not now the peai'ls once they were, left on 

" Flowers, and weeds as beautiful aa flowers," 
by angels' and by iairies' wioga ; knowledge, custom, expe- 
3e, fate, fortune, error, vice, and sin, have dulled, and 
darkened, and deadened all things i and the soul, unable to 
bring over the Present the ineffable bliss and beauty of the 
Past, almost swoons to think what a ghastly thunder-gloom 
may by Providence be reserved for the Future 1 
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X&y — nay — things are not altogether so had with us as iliis I 
Hti-ain — sincere though it be a^ a etreani from the sacredl 
mountains — might seem to declare. Wo can yet enjoy a1 
broken Summer. It wonld do yonr heart good to see us hnb-'l 
bling with our crutch along the Highland hills, sans great- ■ 
coat or umbrella, in a sumnier-shower, aiblins cap in hand j 
that our hair may grow, up to the knees in the bouny bloom- 1 
ing heather, or clambering, like an old goat, among the eliSs. I 
Nothing 80 good for gout or rheumatism as to get wet through, M 
while the thermometer keeps ranging between 60° and 70°,,J 
three times a-day. What refreshment ic the very sound— 1 
Soaliiug 1 Old bones wax dry — nerves numb — sinews stiff--- J 
flesh frail — and there is a sad drawback on the Whole Dnty^J 
of Mau. But a sweet, soft, sou'-wester blows "caller" on.a 
our crazinesB, and all our pores instinctively open their mouth* I 
at the approach of rain. Look but at tlioae dozen downward ^ 
showers, all denizens of heaven, how black, and blue, and 
bright they in their glee are streaming, and gleaming athwart 
the sunny mountain -gloom, while ever as tbey descend on 
earth, lift up the streams along (be wilderness louder and 
louder a choral song. Look now at the heather — and smile 
whenever henceforth you hear people talk of piajile. Ton 
have been wont to call a gold guinea or a sovereign t/ellow — 
hut if you have got one in your pocket, place it on your palm, 
and in the light of that broom is it not a rfiriy brovm / Ton 
have an emerald ring on your finger — but how grey it looks 
beside the green of those brackens, that paslnire, that wood I 
Purple, yellow, abd gi-een, yon have now seen, sir, for the first 
time in your life. Widening and widening over your head, 
all the while you have been gazing on the heather, the broom, i 
the bracken, the pastures, and the woods, have the eterr 
heavens been preparing for you a vision of the sacred .SAiftfl 
Is not that an Indjgo Divine ? Or, if you scorn that meroaif 
tile and manufacturing image, steal that blue from the sky, 
and let the lady of your love tinge but her eyelids with one 
touch, and a saintlier beauty will be in her upward looks aa 
she beseeches Heaven to bless thee in her prayers 1 
slowly — slowly — slowly — Sun of Suns I as may be aUowedn 
by the laws of Nature. For not long after Thou hast sunk 'U 
behind those mountains into the sea, will that celestial bobt- j 
RED he tabernacled in the heavens ! 
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' Meanwhile, three of the dozen showers have so soaked and 
'Bteeped oar old craay carcass in reiVeBhment, and restoration, 
and renewal of youth, that we should not he surprised were 
we to outlive that raven croaking in pure gaieti du cwur on 
cliff. Threescore and ten years ! Poo — 'tia a pitiful 
span ! At a liundred we shall cut capers — for twenty years 
more keep to the Highland fling — and at the close of other 
twenty, jig it into the grave to that matchless strathspey, the 
Reel of TuUochgorum ! 

Having thus made our peace with last Summer, can we allow 
the Sun to go down on our wrath towards the Autumn, whose 
back we yet see on the horizon, before he tarn ahout to bow 
Ltdientoour hemisphere ? Hollo ! meet us half-way in yonder 
■immense field of potatoes, our worthy Season, and among these 
■peacematera, the Mealies and the Wuxies, shall we two smoke 
together the calumet or cigar of reconcihation. The floods 
fell, and the folk feared famine. The people wliined over the 
f^mut in wheat, and pored pale on the Monthly Agricultural 
Heport. Grain grew greener and greener — reapera stood at 
the crosses of villages, towns, and cities, passing from one to 
another comfortless quaichs of sma' yill, with their straw- 
bound sickles hanging idle across their shoulders, arid with 
Vinhi red- looking facea, as ragged a company as if you were to 
^ream of a Symposinai of Scarecrows. Alanned imagination 
fceheld harvest treading on the heels of Christmas, 

And Britain sadden'd at the long delay ! " 
'hen, whew 1 to dash the dismal predictions of foolish and 
ilse prophets, came riietling from all the airta, far far and 
"vide over the rain-drenched kingdom, the great armament of 
The Autumnal Winds 1 Groaned the grain, as in sadden resur- 
rection it lifted up its head, and knew that again the Sun was 
in Heaven. Death became life ; and the hearts of the hus- 
bandmen sang aloud for joy. Like Turks, the reapers bi-and- 
I iahed their sickles in the breezy light, and every field glit- 
tered with Christian crescents. Auld wives and bits o' weans 
on the rig — kilted to the knees, like the comely com- 
Biers, and the handsome hizzies, and the lo'esome lassies wi' 
their silken anoods — among the heather-legged Highlandmen, 
•ud the bandy Trishers, brawny all, and witli hook, scythi 
flail, inferior to none of the children of 
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in SootlKod — but now, too, is England "Meny England" 
indeed, and outeide passengers on a, llionsand ooachea see 
Btooks rising like sluoks, and far and wide, ocer the tree- 
epeckled champaign, rejoice in tlie sun-given promise of a 
glorious harveat-home. Intervenes the rest of two sonny 
Sahbatlis sent to diy the brows of labour, and give the last 
ripeness to the overladen stalks that, top-heavy with aliment, 
fall over in their yellowy whiteness into the iast reaper's 
hands. Few fields now — hut here and there one thiu and 
greenish, of cold, unclean, or stony soil — are waving in the 
shadowy winds ; for all are cleared, but some stooked stub- 
bles from which the stooks are fast disappearing, as the huge 
wains seem to halt for a niomeat, impeded by the gates they 
hide, and then, crested perhaps with laughing bovs and girls, 

" Down the roo^ slope the ponderoos wa^on rings," 
no — not rings — for Beatlie, iu that admirable line, lets us hear 
a cart going out empty in the morning — but with a cheerful 
duU sound, ploughing along the Uack soil, the eUttn dirt 
almost ap to the axletree, and then, as the wheels, rimmed 
yon might always think with silver, reach the road, mac- 
adamised till it acts like a railway, how glides along down- 
hill tJie moving mouni^n ! And see now, the growing Stack 
^tteriug widt a charge of pitchfork! The trams Qy up 
from Dobbin's back, and a shoal of sheaves overflows the 
mire. Up they gci, tossed from sinewy aims like feathers, 
aitd the Stack groves before yoor eyes, &trly proportiooed as a 
beehive, withooi line or measure, but shaped by the took and 
the fed, tnie almost a? the spring iDstinot of the Etest-bnild- 
ing bird. And are we not beattfly asfaamed of ooiwtveB, 
amidst this genenl din of wwking nai&fnlneBs, for having, 
but an boor a^ oboBod flw jorod and ggaerowa Atrtnmn, and 
thanked He*r«n that be was dead? Lcl as retire into the 
bam with ShoosT, and hide oor Unsfaes. 

Covpariaons are odc^ifeivms, and tbercibie far one paiagrapL 
let ns eompue Acrcxs with Snoae. Snppose oarselves 
sittii^ benwih The Stcamobb of WiadeRBae ! Poeta call 
spring GnoB-khntla — and tnts it is that tin groandwa^ of 
las gaib is graes — othi Gks that of &e prmd pe«eoc^s 
cfakngeAd neok, w^kb the «o at w« t^f d a in the cocleof his 
ova 9i^kaiAaKtf Kod the sdiolw «W May hara Cbtgotten his 
d aaafea. bas v«t « dnMM of Jano aad of her wMdhfoI Aigo* 
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with his hundred, his thouaaod eyes, fiut the coat of Springs 1 

like that of Joseph, is a coat of many coIoutb. Call it patch- | 

"work if you choose, I 

" And be yoiitself the great sublime you draw." 

Some people look on nature with a millinei's or a mantua- 
maker's eye — arraying her in furbelows and flounces. But 
use your own eyes and ours, and from beneath The Sycamoee 
let UB two, sitting together in amity, look lovingly on the 
Spring. Felt ever your heart before, with such an emotion of 
harmODious beautj, the exquisitely delicate distinctions of 
character among the lovely tribes of trees ! That is Belle 
Ible. Earliest to salute the vernal rainbow, with a glow of 
green gentle as its own, ia the lake*loving Aldee, whose home, 
too, is by the Sowings of all the stieams. Just one degree 
fainter in its hue— or shall we rather say brighter — for we feel 
the difference without knowing in what it lies — stands, by the 
Alder's rounded aoftnese, the spiral Larch, all hung over its 
limber sprays, were you near enough to admire them, with 
cones of the Tynan dye. That stem, white as silver, and 
smooth as silk, seen so straight in the green sylvan light, and 
there airily overarching the coppice with lambent tresses, such 
as fancy might picture for the mermaid's hair, pleasant as ia 
her life on that Fortunate lale, is yet said by us, who vaiulv 
attribute otir own sadness to unaorrowing things — to belong 
to a Tree that weepi, — though a weight of joy it is, and of 
exceeding gladness, that thus depresses the Bibch'b pendent 
beauty, till it droops — as we think — like that of a being over- 
come with grief! Seen standing all along by themselves, 
with something of a foreign air, and an exotic expression, yet 
not unwelcome or obtruBive among our indigenous fair forest- 
crees, twinkling to the touch of every wandering wind, and 
reatlcBB even amidst what seemeth now to be everlasting rest, 
we cannot choose but admire that somewhat darker grove of 
columnar Lombardy Poplakb. How comes it that some Syca- 
UORES so much sooner than others salute the Spring ? Yonder 
are some but biidding, as if yet the frost lay on the honey-dew 
that protects the beamy germa. There are others warming 
into expansion, half-budded and half-leaved, with a various 
light of colour visible in that sun-glint distinctly from afar. 
And in that nook of the still sunnier south, trending eastward, 
ft few are almost in their full summer foliage, and soon will the 
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bees be swarming aiu.^ug itieir fiowere. A HoBss ChestsctJ 
has a gratid oriental air, and like a satrap aplifts bis gre«isl 
banner yellowing in the light — that shows he belongs to tbsV 
line of the Prophet. Elvs are then most magnificent — witnea 
Clirist-Chutch walk — when they hang over head in beaveit^ 
like the chancel of a catbedraL Yet here, too, are the a' 
— and methinkB " a dim religione light " is in that vault o 
branches juat vivifying to the Spring, and thongh almost bar^ J 
iuged with a coming hue that ere long will be majeetic bright- 1 
ness. Those old Oaks seem sidlen in the sunshine, and slovl 
to pal forth their power, like the Spirit of the Land they em-W 
blem. But they, too, are relaiing from their wonted steranee 
— soon will that faint green he a glorious yellow ; and wbilft'fl 
the gold-laden boughs stoop boldly to the storms with whiohv 
they love to dally, bounds not the heart of every Briton ti 
music of his national antbeni, 



The Abh is a mauly tree, but " dreigh and dour " in the lea£-a 
ing ; and yonder stands an Ash-grove like a forest of ahipi 
with bare poles in the docks of Liverpool. Yet like the to 
of Kilkenny 

" It Hbinea well where it stands ;" 

and the bare grey-blue of the branches, apart bat not repulsi 
like some cunning discord in music, deepens the harmony of 
the Isle of Groves. Contrast ia one of the finest of all the laws 
of association, as every philosopher, poet, and peasant kens 
At this moment, it brings, by the bonds of beauty, though 
many gladfjs intervene, close beside that pale grey-blue leaf- 
less Ash-Clump, that bright black-green Fine Clan, whose 
" leaf fadeth never," a glorious Scottish tartan triumphing in 
the English woods. Though many glades intervene, we ss 
for thou seest that Bcllk Isle is not all one various fl 
of wood, but bedropt all over — bedropt and besprinkled v 
grass-gems, some cloud- shadowed, some tree-shaded, some 
mist-bedimmed, and some luminous as small soil-suns, 
which as the eye alights, it feels sootlied and strengthened, a 
gifted with a profounder power to see into the mystery of llie 
beauty of nature. But what are those living Hills of s 
or of some subatance purer in its brightness even than any 
t- tliiit fades ic one m^lit.mt\iemoiMH».io-top ! Tr 
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tliey — fiiiit-treea — Tlie Wiltj Cherry, that growa stately and 
" J even as the mocaroli of the wood — and can 
that be a load of blossoms 1 Fairer never grew before poet's- 
eye of old in the fabled Hesperidea. See how what we call 
snow brightens into pink— yet still the whole glory is white, 
and fadeth not away the purity of the balmy Bnow-blush. Av, 
balmy as the bliss breathing from virgin lips, when, moving 
ia the beauty left by her morning prayers, a glad fond daughter 
, BtealB towards him on the feet of light, and aa his arms open 
ind return the blessing, lays her innocence with. 
miles that are almost tears, within her father's boaom. 

" Ab when to those who aail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past I 

Mozambio, off at sea uorth-eaat winds blow I 

Sabsean odours &om the spicy shore 
Of Araby the Blest i with such delay 
Well pleased they slack their course, and many a teagne, 
Cheer'd with the grateful smell, old Ocean smiles." 

lut your eyes — suppose iive months gone — and lo ! Belle 
Isle in Autumn, like a scene in another hemisphere of our 
^lobe. There is a slight frost io the air, in the sky, on the 
]ake, and mid-day is as still as midnight. But, though still, it 
is cheeri'ul ; for close at hand Robin Eedbreast^God blesa 
Tiini 1 — is warbling on the copestone of that old barn gable ; 
and though Millar-Ground Bay is half a mile off, how distinct 
the clank of the two oars like one, accompanying that large 
wood-boat on its slow voyage fiiDm Ambleside to Bowness, the 
metropolitan port of the Queen of the Lakes. The wat«r has 
lost, you see, its summer sunniness, yet it is as transparent as 
ever it was in summer ; and how close together seem, with 
their almost meeting shadows, the two opposite shores I But 
we wish yoa to look at Belle Isle, though we ourselves are 
almost afraid to do so, so transcendently glorious is the sight 
that we know will diettirb us with an emotion too deep to be 
endured. — Could you not think that a splendid sunset bad 
fallen down in fiagments on the Isle called Beautiful, and set 
it all ablaze 1 The woods are on fire, yet they bum not ; beauty 
subdues while it fosters the flame; and there, as in a many-tented 
tabernacle, has Colour pitched his royal residence, and reigns 
in glory beyond that of any Oriental king. What are all the 
canopies, and balconies, and i^lieries of human state, all huiK^ 
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witb the rioheet drapery tiiat ever tLe akill of Art, that Wizard, 
drew forth in gorgeous folds from hie enchanted loom, if ideally 
suspended in the air of imagination beside the sun- and- storm- 
stained furniture of these Palaces of Autumn, framed by the 
Spirit of the Season, of living and dying umbrage, for his latest 
delight, ere he move iu annual migration, with all his Court, 
to some foreign clime far beyond the seas I No names of trees 
are remembered — a glorious confusion comprehends in one the 
whole leafy race — orange, and puqile, and scarlet, and crim- 
son, are all seen to be there, and iuterftised through the silent 
splendour is aye felt the presence of that terrestrial green, 
native and unextinguiehable iu eartli's bosom, as that celestial 
blue is that of the sky. That trance goes by, and the spirit, 
gradually filled with a stiller delight, takes down all those 
tents into pieces, and contemplates the encampment with leso 
of imagination, and with more of love. It knows and blesses 
each one of those many glorious groves, each becomiijg, as it 
gazes, less and less glorious, more and more beautiful ; till 
memory revives all the happiest and holiest hours of tlie Sum- 
mer and the Spring, and re-peoples the melancholy umbrage 
with a thousand visions of joy, that may return never more ! 
Images, it may be, of forms and faces uow mouldering in the 
dust ! For as human hearts have felt, and all human lips have 
declared — melancholy making poets of us all, ay. even pro- 
pbets — ^tCll the pensive air of Autumn has been filled with the 
music of elegiac and foreboding hymns — as is the Bace of 
Tjcaves — now old Homer speaks — so is the Race of Men ! Nor 
till rime shall have an end, insensate will be any creature 
endowed " with discourse of reason " to those mysterious mis- 
givings, alternating with triumphant aspirarions more myste- 
rious still, when the Beligion of Nature leans in awe on the 
Religion of God, and we hear the voice of both in such strains 
aa these — the earthly, in its sadness, momentarily deadening 
ihe divine : — 

*' But when shall Spring visit the mouldering um T 
OhI when slwU it dawn on theui^t of the grave t' 
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Have we not been speaking of all the Seaeone aa belonging 
to the masculine gender? They are generally, we believe, in 
this conntry, painted iu petticoats, apparently by bagmen, as 
may be daily seen in the pretty prints that bedeck the paper- 
wails of the parlours of inns. Spring is always there repre- 
sented aa a spanker in a blue symar, very pertly exposing 
her budding breast, and her hmba from feet to fork, in a style 
that must be very offensive to the mealy-mouthed members of 
that shamefaced corporation, the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice. She holds a flower between her finger and her thumb, 
crocus, violet, or primrose ; and though we verQy beheve she 
means no harm, she no doubt does look rather leeringly upon 
yon, like one of the frail sisterhood of the Come-atables. . 
Summer again is an enormous and monstrous mawaey, inpuria 
Tiaturalibvs, meant to image Mueidora, or the Medioean, or 
rather the Hottentot Venus. 

" So stands the statue that enchants the world ! " 
She seems, at the very lightest, a good round half hundred 
heavier than Spring ; and, when you imagine her plunging 
into the pool, you think you hear a porpus. May no Damon 
run away with her clothes, leaving behind in exchange his 
heart I Gadflies are rife in the dogdays, and should one 
"imparadise hiaiself in form of that sweet flesh," there will 
be a cry in the woods that will speedily bring to her assist- 
ance Pan and all his Satyrs. Autumn is a motherly matron, 
evidently enceinte, and, like Love and Charity, who probably 
are smiling on the opposite wall, she has a brace of bouncing 
babies at her breast — in her right hand a fomiidahle sickle, 
like a Turkish scymitar — in her left an extraordinary utensil. 
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bearing, we believe, the heathenisli appellation of cc 
— on her back a sheaf of wheat— and on her head a 
planted there by John Barleycorn, She is a fearsome dear ; 
aa ugly a coBtomer as a lonely man wonld wish to encounter 
beneath the light of a September moon. On her feet are 
banchlea — on her legs hnggere — and the breadth of her soles, 
and the thickness of her ankles, we leave to your own conjec- 
tures. Her fine bnst is conspioaoas in an open laced boddice 
— and her hnge hips are set off to the biggest advantage, by 
a jacket that she seems to have picked up by the wayside, 
after some jolly tar, on his return from a long voyage, had 
there been performing his toilet, and, by getting rid of certain 
encumbrances, enabled to pursue his inland journey with less 
resemblance than before to a walking scarecrow. Winter is 
a withered old beldam, too poor to keep a cat, hurkling ou 
her hunkers over a feeble fire of sticks, extingaiGhed fast aa 
it is beeted, with a fizz in the melted snow which all around 
that unhoused wretchedness is indurated with frost ; while a 
blue pool close at hand is chained in iciness, and an old stump, 
half buried in the drift. Poor old, miserable, cowering orone 1 
One cannot look at her without unconsciously putting one's 
hand in his pocket, and fumbling for a tester. Yes, there is 
pathos in the picture, especially while, on turning round your 
head, you behold a big blockhead of a vulgar bagman, with 
his coat-tails over his arms, warming his loathsome hideous- 
ness at a fire that would roast an ox. 

Such are the Seasons ! And though we have spoken of 
them, as mere critics on art, somewhat superciliously, yet 
there is almost always no inconsiderable merit in all prints, 
pictures, paintings, poems, or prose-works, that — pardon our 
tautology — are popular with the people. The emblematical 
figments now alluded to, have been the creations of persons 
of genius, who had never had access to the works of the old 
masters ; so that, though the conception is good, the execu- 
tion is, in general, far from perfect. Yet many a time, when 
lying at our ease in a Wayside Inn, stretched on three wooden 
chairs, with a little round deal-table before us, well laden with 
oatmeal cakes and cheese and butter, nor, you may be sure, 
without its " tappit hen " — have we after a long day's journey 
— perhaps the longest day— 

" Through moors and mossea many, ' 
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regarded with, no imaginative spirit — wlieii Jaaepli and hia 
brethren were wanting — even such ejinbols of tlie Seaaous as 
these — while arose to gladden us many as fair an image as 
ever nature sent from her woods and wildenieaaeB to cheer 
the heart of her worshipper who, on his pilgrimage to her 
loftiest shriues, and most majestio temples, spared not to 
Btoop his head helow the lowest lintel, and held all men his 
equal who earned by honest industry the scanty fare which 
they never ate without those holy words of supplication and 
I thanksgiving, " Give us this day our daily bi'ead 1 " 
I Our memory is a treasure-house of written and unwritten 
poetry — the ingots, the gifts of the great bards, and the bars 
of bulHon^much of the coin our own — some of it borrowed 
mayhap, but always on good security, and repaid with interest 
— a legal transaction, of which even a not uu wealthy man has 
no need to be ashamed — none of it stolen, nor yet found where 
the Highlandman found the tongs. But our riches are like 
those that encumbered the floor of the Sanctum of the Dey of 
Algiers, not very tidily arranged; and we are itequently foiled 
in our efforts to lay our hand, for immediate use or ornament, 
on a ducat or a diamond, a pistole or a pear!, a sovereign, or 
only his crown. We feel ourselves at this moment in that 
predicament, when trying to recollect the genders of Thom- 
son's " Seasons "— 

" Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildness, come, 
And from the boaom of yon dropping cloud, 
While mnaic wakes around, veil'd in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend ! " 
That picture is indistinctly and obscurely beautiful to the ima- 
gination, and there is not a syllable about ses. — though " ethe- 
real mildness," which is an Impersonation, and hardly an Imper- 
sonation, must be, it is felt, a Virgin Goddess, whom all the divi- 
nities that dwell between heaven and earth must love. Never to 
our taste — but our taste is inferior to our feeling and our genius 
— though you will seldom go far wrong even in tmsting it — 
never had a poem a more beautiful beginning. It is not simple 
— nor ought it to be— it ie rich, and even gorgeous — for the 
Bard came to his subject full of inspiration ; and as it was the 
inspiration, here, not of profound thought, but of passionate 
emotion, it was right that music at the very first 
VOL. ir. ' 
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sJioiild nverflow the page, and that it should be literally 
strewed with roaea. An imperfect Impersonation is often 
proof positive of the highest state nf poetical enthnaiaBm. 
The forms of nature undergo a half hMmaniaing prncesB under 
the intensity of our love, yet still retain the character of the 
insensate creation, thus affecting ua with a sweet, strange, 
almost bewildering, blended emotion that scarcely belongs to 
either separately, bat to both together clings as to a pheno- 
menon that only the eye of genius aees, becausB only the soul 
of genius can give it a preaenoe — though afterwards all eyea 
dimly recognise it, on its being shown to them, as something 
more vivid than their own faint experience, yet either kin- 
dred to it, or virtually one and the same. Almost all human 
natnre can, in some measure, underatand and feel the moat 
esquisite and recondite image which only the rarest genius 
oould produce. Were it not so, great poets might break their 
harps, and go drown themselves in Helicon, 

" From brightening fields of ether fair disclosed, 

Child of the Sun, refiiJgent Summer cornea, 

In pride of youth, and felt through Nnture'a depth 

He comes attended by the aultry hours. 

And ever-fenning breezes, on hia way ; 

While, from his ardent look, the turning Spriug 

Averts her bluahfiil face, and earth, and skiea, 

All smiling, to his hot dominion leaves." 
Here the Impersonation ia atronger — and perhaps the suv _ 
nor atrength lies iu the words " child of the Sun," And here 
in the words describing Spring, she too is more of an Imper- 
sonation than in the other passage — averting her blushful face 
from the Summer's ardent look. The poet having made Sum- 
mer masculine, very properly makes Spring feminine ; and 
'tis a jewel of a picture — for ladies should always avert their 
blushful faces from the ardent looks of gentlemen, Thomson, 
indeed, elsewhere says of an enamoured yonth overpowered by 
the loving looks of his mistreBS, — 

" From the keen gaze her lover turns away, 
Full of the dear ecstatic power, and sick 
With sighing languislunent," 

This, we have heard, from experienced persons of both 
sexes, is as deUcate as it is natural ; but for our own simple 
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and single selves, we never remember having got Kick on any 
8ucb oocasion, Muoh agitated, we cannot deny — if we did, 
the most crednlous would not oredit ue — muoh agitated we 
have been, when our lady-love, not contented with fixing 
npoTi U8 her dove-eyes, began billing and cooing in a style 
from which the cnshat might have taken a lesson with advan- 
tage, that she might the better perform ber innocent part on 
her first assignation with her affianced in the pine-grove on 
St Valentine's day ; but never in all our long lives got we 
absolutely sick — nor even squeamsh — never were we obliged 
to turn away with onr hand to our mouth — but, on the con- 
trary, WR were commonly as brisk as a bee at a pot of honey ; 
or, if that be too luBoious a fiimile, as brisk as that same won- 
derful insect murmuring for a few momenta round and round a 
rose-bush, and then settling himself down seriously to work, 
as mute as a mouse, among the half-blown petals. However, 
we are not now writing onr Confessions — and what we wished 
fo say about this passage is, that in it the one sex is repre- 
sented as turning away the face from that of the other, which 
may be all natural enough, though polite on the gentleman's 
part we can never call it ; and, had the female virgin done 
so, we cannot help thinking it would have read better in 
poetry. But for Spring to avert hi» blushful face from the 
ardent looks of Summer, has on us the efiect of making both 
Seasons seem simpletons. Spring, in the character of " ethe- 
real mildness," was unquestionably a female ; but here she is 
" unsexed from the crown to the toe," and changed into an 
awkward hobbletehoy, who, having passed his boyhood in the 
country, is a booby who blushes black at the gaze of Ms own 
brother, and if brought into the company of the lasses, would 
not fail to faint away in a fit, nor revive till his face felt a 
pitoherful of cold water. 

I " Crown'd with the sickle and the wheaten sheaf, 

H "While Autumn, nodding o'er the yellow plain, 

B Comes jovial on," &c.j 

is, we think, bad. Tlie Impersonation here is complete, and 
though the sex of Autumn is not mentioned, it is manifestly 
meant to be male. So far, there is nothing amiss either one 
way or another. But "nodding o'er the yellow pli ' 
mere statement of a fact in nature — and descripti 
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growing and ripening or ripened harvest— 
applied here to Autumn, ae a figure who " comes jovial c 
This is not obscurity — or indistinctness — which, as we h 
aid before, is often a great beauty in Impersonation ; but itia 
i an incoDBistency and a contradiction — and therefore inde-'f 
jnBibla on any ground eilher of conception or expression, 
" There are no such essential vices as this in the " Caadv I 
of Indolence" — for by that time Thomson had subjected hi«' J 
inspiration to thought — and his poetry, guided and giiarded>l 
by philosophy, became celestial as an angel'8 eong. 
■■ See, Wiutar comes, to rule the varied year. 
Sullen and sad, with all hia rising train, 
Vapours, and clouds, and storms. Be these my them^ 
These '. that exalt the soul to !!oleuin thought, 
And heavenly musing. Welcome, kindred glooma ! 
Congenial horrora, hail ! with frequent foot. 
Pleased have I, in my cheerful morn of life, 
Wlien nursed by careless Solitude I lived. 
And Bung of Nature with unceaaing joy. 
Pleased have I wander'd through your rough domain; 
Trod the pure virgin-snows, myself as pure ; 
Heard the winds roar, and the hig torrents burst ; 
Or seen the deep-fermeuticg tempest hrew'd 
In the grim evening sky. Thus passed the time. 
Till through the lucid chambers of the south 
Look'd out the joyous Spring, look'd out, and smiled I " 
Divine inspiration indeed 1 Poetry, that if read by the bei 
side of a dying lover of nature, might 
" Create a soul 
TJnder the ribs of death ! " 
What in the name of goodness makes us suppose that a 
mean and miserable November day, even while we are thus 
Rhapsodising, is drizzling nil Edinburgh with the worst of all 
imaginable Scottish mists — an Easterly Haur? We know 
that he infests all the year, but shows his poor spite i: 
bleakest bitterness in March and in November. Earth and 
heaven are not only not worth looking at in an Easterly Haur, 
but the Visible is absolute wretchedness, and people wonder 
why they were bom. The visitation begins with a sort of 
characterless haze, waxing more and more wetly obscure, till 
^on know not whe flier it rain, snow, or sleet, that dreneheB 



your clothes in dampness, till you feel it in your skin, tlien 
in yonr flesh, then in your bones, then in your marrow, and 
then in yonr mind. Tour blinking eyes have it too — and so, 
shut it as yon will, has yonr moping month. Yet the streets, 
though looking blue, are not puddled, and the dead cat lies 
dry in the gutter. There is no eavesdropping — no gushing 
of waterspouts. To say it rained would be no breach of 
veracity, but a mere misstatement of a melancholy fact. The 
truth is, that the w&ather cannot rain, but keeps spit, epit, 
spitting, in a style sufficient to irritate Socrates — or even 
Moses himself; and yet tnie, veritable, sincere, genuine, and 
authentic Rain could not — or if he could would not — so 
thoroughly soak you and your whole wardrobe, were you to 
allow him a day to do it, as that shabby imitation of a tenth- 
rate shower, in about the time of a usual sized sermon. So 
much cold and so much wet, with so little to show for it, is a 
disgrace to the atmosphere, which it will take weeks of the 
sunniest the weather can afford to wipe off. But the stores 
of BTinniness which it is in the power of Winter in this 
northern latitude to accumulate, cannot be immense ; and 
therefore we verily belive that it would be too much to expect 
that it ever can make amends for the hideous horrors of this 
Easterly Haur. The Cut-throat ! 

On such days suicides rush to judgment. That sin is 
myateriouH aa insanity — their graves are unintelligible as the 
cells in Bedlam. Oh I the brain and the heart of man ! 
Therein is the only Hell. Small these regions in space, and 
of narrow room — but haunted may they be witli all the FiendSj 
and all the Furies. A few nerves transmit to the soul desp?.ii( 
or bliss. At the touoh of something— whence and wherefore 
sent, who can say — something that sei'enes or troubles, soothes 
or jars— she soars up into hfe and light, just as you may 
have seen a dove suddenly cleave the sunshine — or dovm she 
dives into death and darkness, like a shot eagle tumbling 
into the sea I 

Materiahsm ! Immaterialism I Why should mortals, whom 
conscience tells that they are immortals, bewildered and be- 
wildering ponder upon the dust ! Do your duty to God and 
man, and fear not that, when that dust dies, the spirit that 
breathed by it will live for ever. Feels not that spirit its 
immortality in each sacred thought? When did ever reli- 
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^oii8 soul fear annihilation ? Or shudder to think that, 
having once known, it could ever forget God? Such forget- 
fidness is in the idea of eternal death. Therefore is eternal 
death impossible to us who can hold communion with our 
Maker. Our knowledge of Him-— dim and remote though it 
be — ^is a God-given pledge that He will redeem us from the 
doom of the grave. 

Let us then, and all our Mends, believe, with Coleridge, in 
his beautiful poem of the ^' Nightingale,'' that 

^ In Nature there is nothing melancholy," 

/not even November. The disease of the body may cause 
disease in the soul ; yet not the less trust we in the mercy of 
the mercifdl — ^not the less strive we to keep feeding and trim- 
ming that spiritual lamp which is within us, even when it 
flickers feebly in the dampy gloom, like an earthly lamp left 
in a vaulted sepulchre, about to die among the dead. Heaven 
seems to have placed a power in our Will as mighty as it is 
mysterious. Call it not Liberty, lest you should wax proud ; 
csJl it not Necessity, lest you should despair. But turn from 
the oracles of man — still dim even in their clearest responses 
— to the Oracles of God, which are never dark ; or if so, but 

'^ Dark with excessive bright " 

to eyes not constantly accustomed to sustain the splendour. 
Bury all your books, when you feel the night of scepticism 
gathering around you — ^bury them all, powerful though you 
may have deemed their spells to illuminate the unfathom- 
able — open your Bible, and all the spiritual world will be as 
bright as day. 

The disease of the body may cause disease to the soul. 
Ay, madness. Some rapture in the soul makes the brain 
numb, and thence sudden or lingering death ; — some rupture 
in the brain makes the soul insane, and thence life worse 
than death, and haunted by horrors beyond what is dreamt of 
the grave and all its corruption. Perhaps the line foUest of 
meaning that ever was written, is — 

*' Mens Sana in corpore sane.** 

When nature feels the flow of its vital blood pure and un- 
impeded, what unutterable gladness bathes the spirit in that 
one feeling of — health I Then the mere consciousness of 
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1 is like that emotion wliicli Milton speaks of ati 
F teeathed from tlie bowers of Paradise — 

" Vernal delight and joy, ahle to drive 
All sadness but despair " 

I It does more — for despair itself cannot prevail against it, 
JWhat a dawn of bliss rises upon us with the dawn of light, 
I when our life is healthful as the aun ! Then 
I " It feels that it is greater than it knows." 

t God created the earth nnd the air beautiful through the 
Benses ; and at the uplifting of a little lid, a whole flood of 
imagery is let in upon the spirit, all of which becomes part 
of its very self, aa if the enjoying and the enjoyed were one. 
Health flies away like an angel, and her absence disenchants 
the earth. What shadows then pass over the ethereal sur- 
face of the spirit, from the breath of disordered matter I^ 
from the first scarcely-felt breath of despondency, to the last 
Bcowling blackness of despair ! Often men know not what 
power placed the fatal fetters upon them — they see even that 
a lint may he open, and that one effort might fling off the 
bondage ; but their souls are in slavery, and will not be free. 
Till something like a fresh wind, or a sudden sunbeam, 
I comes across them, and in a moment their whole existence is 
I changed, and they see the very vanishing of their most dismal 
B^d desperate dream. 

" Somewhat too much of this " — so let os strike the chords 
a merrier measure — to a " livelier lilt " — as suits the 
vaiiable spirit of our Soliloquy. Be it observed, then, tliat 
the sole certain way of getting rid of the bine devils, is to 
1 them in a shower-bath. Tou would not suppose that 
re subject to the blue devils ? Tet we are sometimes 
their very slave. When driven to it by their lash, everv 
occupation, which when free we resort to aa pastime, becomes 
taskwork ; nor will these dogged masters suffer us to porchaso 
emancipation with the proceeds of the toil of our groaning 
genius. But whenever the worst comes to the worst, and we 
1 »lmost msh to die so that we might escape the galling prea- 
I Bure of oui' chains, we sport huff, and into the shower-bath. 
I Tet snoh is the weakness of poor human nature, that like a 
I criminal on the scafl'old, shifting the signal kerchief fii 
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to hand, much to the initatiou of his excellettcy the hangmi 
one of the moet impatient of men — anil more to the salJBfftc? 
tioii of the crowd, the moat patient of men and women — we 
often stand shut up in that sentry- looking canvass bos, dexter- 
ously and sinistrouBly fingering the string, perhaps for five 
phrinting, and shuddering, and gnieing minutes, ere we can 
summon up desperation to pull down upon ourselyes the rush- 
ing waterfall 1 Soon aa the agony is over, we bounce out the 
colour of beetroot, and survey ourselves in a five-foot mirror, 
ivith an amazement that, on each successive exhibition, is 
still as fresh as when we first experienced it, 

" In life's morning march, when oor apirita were yomig." 

By-and-by we assume the similitude of an immense boiled 
lobat«r that has leapt out of tbe pan — and then, seenaing for 
a while to be an emblematical or symbolical representation of 
the setting Sun, we sober down into a faint pink, like that of 
the Mom, and finally subside into our own permanent Sesh- 
light, wbioh, as we turn our back upon ourselves, after the 
fashion of some of his majesty's ministers, reminds us of that 
line in Cowper descriptive of the November Moon — 

" Resplendent less, bat of an ampler romid !" 

Like that of the eagle, our youth is renewed — we feel strong 
aa the horse in Homer — a divine glow permeates our being, aa 
if it were the subdned spiritnal essence of caloric. An intense 
feeling of self — not self-love, mind ye, and the farthest state 
imaginable in this wide world from selfishness — elevates u8 
far up above the clouds, into tbe loftiest regions of the sunny 
blue, and we seem to breathe an atmosphere, of which every 
glorious gulp is inspiration. Despondency ia thrown to the 
dogs. Despair appears in his true colours, a more grotesque 
idiot than Grimaldi, and we treat him with a go^w. All 
ante-bath diEBculties seem now — what they really are — facili- 
ties of which we are by far too much elated to avail ourselves; 
dangers that used to appear appalling are felt now to be lull- 
ing securities — obstacles, like mountains, lying in our way of 
life as we walked towards the temple of Apollo or Plutns, we 
smile at the idea of surmounting, so molehillish do they look, 
and we kick them aside like an old footstool. 1*1 the country 
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t as for a eclieme to pay off the iiational debt — there she 
: do yoB request as to have the kmdnesfl to leap over 
the moon — here we go ; excelleBt Mr Blackwood has but to 
say the word, and a ready-made Leading Article is in Ma 
hand, promotive of the sale of countlesa numbers of "my 
Magazioe," and of the happiness of countless numbers of 
mankiud. We feel — and the feeling proves the fact — as bold 
as Joshua the son of Nun — as brave as David the son of Jesse 
— as wise as Solomon the eon of David — aod as proud as 
Nebuchadnezzar the son of Nebopolazzar, We survey our 
image in the mirror — and think of Adam. We put ouTselveB 
into the posture of the Belvidere Apolio. 

" Then view the Lord of the unerring bow, 
The God of Kfe, and poesy, and light, 
The Sun in human arma array'd. and brow 
All radiant from hia triumph in the fight. 
The shaft bath just been shot — the arrow bright 
With an immortal vengeance ; in hia eye 
And nostril beautifal disdain, and might 
And majesty flash their full lightnings by. 
Developing in that one glance the Deity." 

Up four flight of stairs we fly — for the bath is in the double- 
sunk story — ten steps at a bound — and in five minutes have 
devoured one quartern loaf, six eggs, and a rizzar, washing 
all over with a punch-bowl of congou and a tea-bowl of 
coffee. 

" Enormous breakfast, 

Wild without rule or art ! Where nature plays 

Her virgin fancies." 

And then, leaning back on our Easy-chair, we perform an ex- 
ploit beyond the reach of Euclid — why, we Square the 
Circle, and to the utter demolition of our admirable friend 
Sir David Brewster's diatribe, in a laf« number of the Qftar- 
terly Review, on the indifference of G-ovemment to men of 
1, wjience, chuckle over our nobly-won order E.C.C.B., Knight 
"Jorapanion of the Cold Bath. 
Many analogies between the seasons of the year and the 
K seasons of life, being natural, have been a frequent theme of 
l-poetry in all countries. Had the gods made us poetical, wa 
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ahould now have poured fortb. a i'lv; exquisite illuBtFEitioDS lA 
some that are very affecting and impiesaive. It has, however, 
ottso been felt b; us, that aot a few of those one meets with 
in the lamentations of whey-faced sentimeotalifits, are false or 
fantastic, and do equal violence to all the seasons, both of the 
year and of life. These gentry have been especially silly upon 
the similitude of Old Age to Winter. Winter, in external 
oatare, is not the season of decay. An old tree, for example, 
in the very dead of winter, aa it is figuratively called, though 
bare of leaves, is full of life. The sap, indeed, has sank 
down from his bole and branohes — down into his toes or roots. 
But there it is, ready, in due time, to reascend. Not so with 
an old man — the present company always excepted ; — his sap 
ia not sunk down to his toes, but much of it is gone olean out 
of the system — therefore, individual natural objects in Winter 
are not analogically emblematical of people stricken in years. 
Far less does the Winter itself of the year, considered as a 
season, resemble the old age of life considered as a season. 
To what peculiarities, pray, in the character and conduct of 
aged gentlemen in general, do rain, sleet, hail, frost, ice, snow, 
winds, blaaty, storms, hurricanes, and occasional thunder and 
lightning, bear analogy ? We pause for a reply. Old men's 
heads, it is true, are frequently white, though more frequently 
bald, and their blood is not so hot as when they were springalds. 
But though there be no great harm in likening a sprinkling of 
white hair on mine ancient's temples to the appearance of the 
surface of the earth, dat or mountainous, after a alight fall of 
snow — and indeed, in an impassioned state of mind, we feel 
a moral beauty in such poetical expression as " sorrow shed- 
ding on the head of youth its untimely snows" — yet the 
natural propriety of such an image, so far fiom justifying the 
assertion of a general analogy between Winter and Old Age, 
proves that the analogies between tbem are in fact very few, 
and felt to be analogies at all, only when touched upon very sel- 
dom, and very slightly, and, for the most part, very vaguely — 
the truth being, that they scarcely exist at all in reality, but 
have an existence given to them by the power of creative pas- 
sion, which often works like genius. Shakespeare knew this 
well — as he knew everything else ; and, accordingly, ha gives 
1 us Seven Ages of Life — not Four Seasons. But how finely 
does he sometimes, by the mere use of the names 
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BeaBOOS of the Year, intensify to our imagination the mental 
■tate to whicli they are for the moment felt to be analogous? — 

"Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious aummer by the sun of York ! " 

That will do. The feeling he wished to inspire, is inspired; 
and the further analogical images which follow add nothing 
to oar feeling, though they show the strength and depth of 
hii into whose lips they are put. A bungler would have bored 
us with ever so many ramifications of the same idea, on one of 
which, in our weariness, we might have wished him hanged 
by the neck till he was dead. 

a Old Man, and though single not singular ; yet, 
I. -without vanity, we think ourselves entitled to say, that we 
B DO more lite Winter, in particular, than we are like Spring, 
!■ Autumn. The truth is, that we are much less 
like any one of the Seasons, than we are like the whole Set. 
Is not Spring sharp ? So are we. Is not Spring snappish ? 
So are we. Is not Spring boisterous ? So are we. Is not 
Spring " beautiful exceedingly ? " So are we. Is not Spring 
caprioious ? So are we. Is not Spring, at times, the gladdest, 
gayest, gentlest, mildest, meekest, modestest, softest, sweetest, 
and sunniest of all God's creatures that steal along the face of 
the earth? So are we. So much for our similitude — a star- 
ing and striking one — to Spring. But were you to stop there, 
what an inadequate idea would you have of our character I For 
only ask your senses, and they wiU tell you that we are much 
liker Summer. Is not Summer often infernally hot ? So are we. 
Is not Summer sometimes cool as its oivn cucumbers ? So are 
Does not Summer love the shade ? So do we. Is not 
mer, nevertheless, somewhat " too much i' the sun ? " So 
ve. Is not Summer famous for its thunder and lightning ? 
So are we. Is not Summer, when he ohooses, still, silent, and 
B a sleeping seraph ? And so too — when Christopher 
—are not we ? Though, with keen remorse we confess 
I it, that, when suddenly wakened, we are too often more like a 
ftiry or a fiend — and that completes the likeness ; for all who 
know a Scottish Summer, with one voice exclaim — " So is 
he 1 " But our portrait is hut half-drawn ; you know but a 
moiety of our character. Is Autumn jovial ? — ask Thomson 
t — so are we. Is Autumn melancholy ? — ask Alison and Gil- 
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J are we. la Autumn bright ? — aak the woods 
io are we. Is Autumn rioli ? — ask the whole worU- 
Doea Autumn rejoice in the yellow graia and the 
golden vintage, that, stored upinhia great Magazine of Nature, 
are lavishly thence diapeBsed to all that hunger, and quench 
the thirst of the nations ? So do we. After that, no one can be 
eo pur-and-bat-blind as not see that North is, in very truth, 
Autumn's gracious self, rather than his Likeness or Eidoh 
But— 

" Lo, Winter comes to rule th' inverted year I " 
So do we. 

" Sullen aad sad, with all his rinng tnin — 
Vapours, and clouds, and stonna 1" 

So sie we. The great author of the "Seasons" saya, 
Winter and his train 

" Exalt the scul to solemn thought, 
And heavenly musing ! " 

So do we. And, " lest aught less great should stamp ua 
tal," here we conclude the comparison, dashed off in few lines 
bj the hand of a great master, and ask, Is not North, Winter ? 
Thus, listener after our own heart ! thou feelest that we are 
imaged aright in all our attributes neither by Spring, nor 
Summer, nor Autumn, nor Winter ; but that the character of 
Christopher is shadowed forth and reflected by the Entiie 
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PoGTRY, one might imagine, must be full of Snow-scenes. If 
they have almost all dissolved — melted away from our 
mory — as the transiencies in nature do which they coldly 
pictured. Thomson's " Winter," of course, we do not include 
in our obliviousness — and from Cowper's " Task " we might 
quote many a most picturesque Snow-piece. But have frost 
and snow been done fiiU juatios to by them or any other of our 
poets ? They have been well spoken of by two — Sonthey and 
Coleridge — of whose most poetical compositions respectively, 
"Thalaba" and the " Ancient Mariner," in some future volume 
we may dissert. Thomson's genius does not ao often delight 
ua by exquisite minute touches in the description of nature as 
that of Cowper, It loves to paint on a great scale, and to dash 
objects off Bweepingly by bold strokes — such, indeed, as have 
almost always distinguished the mighty masters of the lyre 
and the rainbow. Cowper sets nature before your eyee — | 
Thomson before your imagination. Which do you prefer ? 
Both. Be assured that both poets had pored night and day 
upon her — in all her aspects — and that she had revealed her- 
self fally to both. But they, in their religion, elected different 
modes of worship — and both were worthy of the mighty mo- 
ther. In one mood of mind we love Cowper best, in another 
Thomson. Sometimes the Seaaons are almost a Task — and' 
sometimes the Task is out of Season. There is delightful 
distinctness in all the pictures of the Bard of Olney — glorious 
gloom or glimmer in roost of those of the Bard of Ednam. 
Cowper paints trees — Thomson woods. Thomson paints, in a 
few wondrous lines, rivers from source to sea, like the mighty 
Burrampooter — Cowper, in many no very wondrous lines, 
brightens up one bend of a stream, or awakens our fancy to 
I the murmur of some single waterfall. But a truce to anti- 
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thesis — a deceptive style of criticism — and see how Thomson 
sings of Snow. Why, in the following lines, as well as Chris- 
topher North in his Soliloquy on the Seasons — 

'' The cherish'd fields 
Put on their winter-rohe of purest white. 
'Tis hrightness all ; save where the new snow melts 
Along ^e mazy current" 

Nothing can be more vivid. 'Tis of the nature of an ocular 
spectrum. 

Here is a touch like one of Cowper's. Note the beauty of 
the epithet " brown," where all that is motionless is white^ — 

'' The foodless wilds 
Pour forth their broton inhabitants." 

"That one word proves the poet. Does it not ? 

The entire description from which these two sentences are 
selected by memory — a critic you may always trust to— is ad- 
mirable ; except in one or two places where Thomson seems 
ix) have striven to be strongly pathetic, and where he seems 
io us to have overshot his mark, and to have ceased to be per- 
fectly natural. Thus — 

" Drooping, the ox 
Stands oover'd o*er with snow, and then demands 
The fruit of all his toil." 

The image of the ox is as good as possible. We see him, and 
could paint him in oils. But, to our mind, the notion of his 
" demanding the fruit of all his toils " — to which we freely 
acknowledge the worthy animal was well entitled — sounds, 
as it is here expressed, rather fantastical. Call it doubtful — 
for Jemmy was never utterly in the wrong in any sentiment. 
Again — 

" The bleating kmd 

Eye the bleak heaven, and next the glistening earth, 

With looks of dumb despair.** 

The second line is perfect ; but the Ettrick Shepherd agreed 
with us — one night at Ambrose's — that the third was not 
quite right. Sheep, he agreed with us, do not deliver them- 
selves up to despair under any circumstances ; and her© 
Thomson transferred what would have been his own feeling 
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corresponding condition, to animals who dreadlesslj 
follow their instincts. ThomBon redeems himself in what 
immediately aucceede — 

" Then, sad dispersed, 
Dig for the wither'd herb through heaps of snow." 

I they disperse, they do look very sad — and no doubt 
; hnt had they been in despair, they would not so 
readily, and constantly, and uniformly, and succeBsfully, have 
taken to the digging, but whole flocks had perished. 

You will not, we are confident, be angry with us for quoting 
a iew lines that occur soon after, and which are a noble ex- 
ample of the sweeping style of description which, we said 
•bove, characterises the genius of this sublime poet ; — 
" From the bellowing east. 
In this dire season, oft the whirlwind's wing 
Sweeps up the burden of whole wintry plains 
At one wide waft, and o'er the liapJeaa flocks. 
Hid in the hollow of two neighbouring bills. 
The billowy tempest whelms ; till, upward urged, 
The valley to a shining mountain swells, 
Tipp'd with a wreath high-curling in the sky." 

Well might the Bard, with such a suow-atorui in his imagina- 
iioD, when telling the shepherds to be kind to their helpless 
charge, addressed them in language which, in an ordinary 
mood, would have been bombast. " Shepherds," says he, 

baffle the raging year I " How ? Why merely by filling 
♦heir pens with food. But the whirlwind was up — 

" Far off its coming groan'd" 
and the poet was iniiipired. Had he not been so, he had not 
oried, " Baffle the raging year ;" and if you be not bo, you 
will think it a most absurd expression. 

Did yon ever see water beginning to change itself into ice ? 
Tes. Then try to describe the sight. Success in that trial 
■will prove you a poet. People do not prove themselves poeta 
only by writing long poems. A line — two words — may show 
that they are the Muse's sons. How exquisitely does Buma 
jacture to our eyes moonlight water undergoing an ice-change I 

The chdly frost beneath the silver beam, 

Crept, gently crusting o'er the glittering stream ! ' 
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TbomsoQ does it with an almoBt finer spirit of peroeptioQ — or 
conception — or memory — nr whatever else you choose to call 
it ; for our part, we call it genius — 

" Aa ioy gale, oft shifting, o'er the pool 
Breathes a. blue film., and in its mid career 
ArreslB the hickering stream." 
And afterwards, having frozen the entire stream into a 
" ciyetal pavement," how strongly doth be conclude thua — 

" The whole imprison'd river growls below." 
Here, again, 'tis pleasant to see the peculiar genius of Cowper 
oontraated with that of Thomson. The gentle Cowper 
delighting, for the most part, in tranquil images — for his life 
•wax passed amidst tranquil nature ; the enthusiastic Thomson, 
more pleased with images of power. Cowper says — 

" On the flood, 
Indurated and ftied, the snowy weight 
Lies undissolved, while silently beneath, 
And unperceived, the current steals awayP 

How many thoosand times the lines we aro now going to 
quote have been quoted, nobody can tell ; but we quote them 
onoe more for the purpose of asking you, if you think that 
any one poet of this age could have written them — oouli 
have chilled one's very blood with such intense feeling oE 
cold I Not one. 

" In these fell regions, in Arzina caught, 
And to the atony deep hit idle ship 
Imntediate seaVd, he with hia hapless ere\ 
Each full exerted at his several task, 
FroK into statues ; to tite cordage glued 
The sailor, and the pilot to the helm 1 " 

The oftener — the more we read the " Winter " — espeoially 
the last two or three hundred liues^ — the angrier is our wonder 
with Wordsworth for asserting that Thomson owed the national 
popularity that his " Winter " immediately won 
monplace sentimentahties, and his vicious style ! " Tet tnie- 
it is, that he was sometimes guilty of both ; and, hat for his 
transcendent genius, they might have obscured the lustre of his- 
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QB are not very frequent in the " Seasons," 
Dittud in the glow of that fine and bold 
eiithusiasm, which to his imagination arrayed alt things, and 
all words, in a light that seemed to him at the time to be 
poetrj- — though Bometimes it was but " false glittei'." Ad- 
mitting, then, that aometimea the style of the "Seasons" is 
somewhat too florid, we must not criticise single and separate 
passages, without holding in mind the character of the poet's 
genius and his inspirations. He luxuriates — he revels — he 
wantons — at once with an imaginative and a sensuous delight 
in nature. Besides, he was but young ; and his great work 
was his first. He had not philosophised hia poetical language, 
as Wordsworth himself has done, after long years of profound- 
est study of the laws of thought and speech. But in such 
study, while much is gained, may not something bo lost ? 
And ie there not a charm in the free, flowing, chartered liber- 
tinism of the diction and versification of the "Seasons" — 
above all, in the closing strains of the "Winter," and in the 
whole of the "Hymn," which inspires a delight and wonder 
Beldom breathed upon us— glorious poem, on the whole, as it 
is — from the more measured march of the " Excursion ? " 

AH those children of the Pensive Public who have been 
much at school, koow Thomson's description of the wolves 
among the Alps, Apennines, and Pyrenees, 

" Cruel aa death, and hungry as the grave ! 
Burning for blood, bony and gaunt and grim ! " &c 

The first Sfteen lines are equal to anything in the whole range 
of English descriptive poetry ; but the last ten are positively 
bad. Here they are : — 

" The godlike face of man availa him nought ! 
Even beauty, force divine ! at whose bright glance 
The geueroos lion stands in soften'd gaze, 
Now bleeds, a hapless undiatinguish'd prey. 
But if, apprised of the severe attack, 
The country be shut up, lured by the scent, 
On churchyard drear {inhoman to relate !) 
The disappointed prowlers fall, and dig 
The shrouded body from the grave ; o'er which, 
Mix'd with foul ahadea and frighted ghosta, they howL" 

"Wild beasts do not like the look of the human eye — tliey 
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think ne nglj cuBtomera — and aometimee §tand ehilly-Bhally- 
ing in onr presence, in an awkwiird but alarming attitude, of 
hanger mixed with fear. A single wolf seldom or never attacks 
a man. He cannot etaud the face. But a person would need 
to have a godlike face indeed to terrify therewith an army of 
wolves some thousand strong. It would be the height of pre- 
sumption in any man, though beautiful as Moore thought 
Byron, to attempt it. If so, then 

" The godlike iaoe of man avails htm nought," 
ie, under the oircumBtancea, ludicrous. Still more so is the 
trash about "beauty, force divine!" It is too much to expect 
of an army of wolvea aome thousand strong, " and hungry as 
the g^ve," that they should all fall down on their knees 
before a sweet morsel of flesh and blood, merely because the 
young lady was so beautiful that she might have sat to Sii 
Thomas Lawrence for a frontiapiece to Mr Watts's "Souvenir." 
'Tis all stuflT, too, about the generous lion standing in soft- 
ened gaze at beauty's bright glanoe. True, he iias been 
known to look with a certain sort of soft surliness upon a 
pretty CafEre girl, and to walk past without eating her — bat 
simply because, an hour or two before, he had dined on a 
Hottentot Venus. The secret lay not in his heart, but in his 
stomach. Still the notion is a popular one, and how exqtd- 
r sitely has Spenser changed it into the divineat poetry in the 
charactfir of the attendant lion of 

" Heavenly Una, with her milk-white lamh 1 " 

But Thomson, so far from making poetry of it in this passage, 
has vulgarised and blurred by it the natural and inevitable 
emotion of terror and pity. Famished wolves kowhing up the 
dead is a dreadfal image — but "t'nftwman to relate," is not an 
expression heavily laden with meaning ; and the andden, 
abrupt, violent, and, as we feel, unnatural introduction of 
ideas purely superstitious, at the close, is revolting, and 
miserably mars the terrible truth. 

"Mix'd with foul shades and frighted ghosts, they howL" 

^'^y. pi^Jf ^I'e the shades foul, and the ghosts only frighten- 
ed ? And wherein lies the specific difference between a shade 
and a ghost ? Besides, if the ghosts were frightened, which 
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they had good reason to be, why were not they off? We 
have frequently read of their wandering far from home, on 
oocasioQB when tbey had no such excellent excase lo offer. 
Tliis line, therefore, we have taken the liberty to erase from 
our pocket-copy of the " Seasons " — and to draw a few keela- 
vine strokes over the rest of the passage — beginning with 
" man's godlike face," 

Go read, theu, the opening of " Winter," and acknowledge 
that, of all chmatea and all conntriea, there are none within 
any of the zones of the earth that will bear a moment's com- 
parisoD with those of Scotland. Forget the people if yon can, 
and think only of the region. The lovely Lowlands undulat- 
ing away into the glorious Highlands — the spirit of sublimity 
and the spirit of beauty one and the same, as it blends them 
in indissoluble union. Buiy us alive in the dungeon's gloom 
— inooiumunioable with the light of day as the grave — it 
could not seal our eyes to the sight of Scotland. We should 
see it still by rising or by setting suns. Whatever blessed 
Boene we chose to call on would become an instant apparition: 
Ifor in that thick-ribbed vault would our eyes be deaf to her 
rivers and her seas. We should eay our prayers to their 
juusic, and to the voice of the thunder on a hnndred hills. 
We stand now in no need of senses. They are waxing dim 
— but our spirit may continue to brighten long as the light 
of love is allowed to dwell therein, thence proceeduig over 
nature like a victorious morn. 

There are many beautiful passages in the poets about 
Rain ; but who ever sang its advent so passionately as in 
ihese strains ? — 

" The effusive south 
Warms the wide air, and o'er the void of heaven 
Breathes the big clouds with vernal showers distent 
At firat a dusky wreath they seem to rise, 
Scarce staining ether ; but by swift degrees, 
In heaps on heaps, the doubling vapour sails 
Along the londed aky, and mingling deep 
Sita on th' horizoQ round a settled gloom : 
^L Not such as wintry storms on mortals shed, 

^m Oppressing life ; hut lovely, gentle, kind, 

^B And full of every hope and every joy, 

^B The wish of nature. Gradual sinks the breeBS 

^K Into a perfect (^alm, that not a. br«atb 
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Is heard to quiver through the closing woods, 
Or rustling turn the many-twinkling leaves 
Of aspen talL Th' uncurling floods diffused 
In glassy breadth, seem through delusive lapse 
Forgetful of their course. 'Tis silence all 
And pleasing expectation. Herds and flocks 
Drop the dry sprig, and, mute-imploring, eye 
The Mling verdure ! " 

All that follows is, you know, as good — ^better it cannot be 
— ^till we come to the close, the perfection of poetry, and then 
sally out into the shower, and join the hymn of earth to 
heaven — 

^' The stealing shower is scarce to patter heard 
By such as wander through the forest walks. 
Beneath th' umbrageous multitude of leaves. 
But who can hold the shade, while heaven descends 
In universal bounty, shedding herbs, 
And fruits, and flowers, on Nature's ample lap '( 
Swift Fancy fired anticipates their growth ; 
And, while the milky nutriment distils. 
Beholds the kindling country colour round." 

Thomson, they say, was too fond of epithets. Not he, in- 
deed. Strike out one of the many there — and your sconce 
shall feel the crutch. A poet less conversant with nature 
would have feared to say, " sits on the horizon round a settled 
gloom" or rather, he would not have seen or thought it was a 
settled gloom ; and, therefore, he could not have said — 

" But lovely, gentle, kind, 



And full of every hope and every joy, 
The wish of Nature" 

Leigh Hunt — ^most vivid of poets, and most cordial of critics 
— somewhere finely speaks of a ghastly line in a poem of 
Keats' — 

" Biding to Florence with the murder'd man ; ** 

that is, the man about to be murdered — imagination conceiv- 
ing as one, doom and death. Equally great are the words — 

" Herds and flocks 
Drop the dry sprig, and, raute-imploring, eye 
The falling verdure." 
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The TeriJure is seen in the shower — to be the very shower 
— by the poet at least — perhaps by the cattle, in their thirsty 
hunger forgetful of the brown ground, dnd swallowing the 
dropping herbage. The birds had not been ao sorely distressed 
by the drought as the beastfl, and therefore the poet speais 
of them, not as relieved irom misery, but as visited with glad- 

" Hush'd in short auapeuBe, 
The plumy people streak their wings with oil, 
To throw the lucid moisture trickling off, 
And wait th' approaching sign, to strike, at once, 
Into the general choir." 

Then, and not till then, the humane poet bethinks him of the 
insensate earth — insensate not ; for beast and bird being satis- 
fied, and lowing and singing in their gratitude, so do the 
places of their habitation yearn for the blessing — 



n impatient, to demand 



H Ther 
■vonUy— 



The promised s' 
yious Poet then speaks for his 



ind — and says de- 



" Man superior walks 
Amid the glad creation, musing praise, 
And looking lively gratitude." 



In that mood he is justified to feast his fancy with images 
of the beauty as well as the bounty of nature ; and genius in 
one line has concentrated them all — 

" Beholds the kindling country colour round. 

H Tis " an a' day's rain " — and " the well-showered earth is 
I deep-enriched with vegetable life." And ivhat kind of an 
evening ? We have seen many such— and every succeeding 
one more beautiful, more glorious to onr eyes than another — 
because of these words in wlucb the beauty and the glory of 
one and all are eusbrined^ — 

" Till, in the western sky, the downward sun 

Looks out, effulgent, IJ-om amid the flush 

Of broken clouds, gay-shifting to his beam. 

The rapid radiance, instantaneous. strikeB 
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Th' illLiiniiied mouutain, through the forest streama, 
Shakes od tlie floods, and in a jellow mist, 
Far smokiDg o'er th' interminable plain, 
In twinkling inyriada lighta the dewy gema. 
Moist, bright, and grees, the landscape laughs arouniL 
FuL swell the woods ; their every muaic wakes, 
Mix'd in wild concert with the warbling brooks 
Increased, the distant hieatings of the hills, 
And hollow lows responsive from the vales, 
Whence, blending all, the Bweaten'd zephyr springa. 
Meantime, reiracted Irom yon eastern cloud, 
Bestriding earth, the grand ethereal bow 
Shoots up immense ; and every hue unfolds 
In fair proportion, running from the red 
To where the violet fedes into the sky." 
How do you like ouf recitation of that suipassing strain ? 
Every shade of feeling should have its shade of sound — every 
pause its silence. But these must all come and go, untaught, 
unbidden, from the fulness of the heart. Then indeed, and 
not till then, can words bp said to be set to music — to a celes- 
tial iingsong. 

The mighty Minstrel recited old Ballads with a warlike 
march of aound that made one's heart leap, while hie usually 
sweet smile was drawn in, and disappeared among the glooms 
that sternly gathered about his lowering brows, and gave his 
whole aspect a most heroic character. Kude verses, that from 
oi'dinary lips would have been almost meaningless, irom bis 
came inspired with passion. Sir Philip Sidney, who said that 
" Chevy Chase " roused him like the sound of a trumpet, had 
he heard Sir Walter Scott recite it, would have gone distracted. 
Yet the "best judges" said he murdered his own poetry — we 
say about as much as Homer. Wordsworth recites his own 
Poetry (catch him reciting any other) magnificently — while 
his eyes seem blind to all outward objects, like those of a som- 
nambnlist. Coleridge was the sweetest of sing -songerB— -and 
his silver voice " warbled melody." Next to theirs, we believe 
our own recitation of Poetry to be the most impressive heard 
in modern times, though we cannot deny that the leathern- 
eared have pronounced it detestable, and the long-eared ludi- 
crous ; their delight being in what is called Elocution, as it is 
taught by player-folk. 

friendly reader of these our Recreations ! thou needat not 
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to be told — yet in love let ub tell thee — that there are a tbou- 
Baiid wajB of dealing in deecription with Nature, so as to make 
her poetical ; but sentiment there always niuBt be, else it is 
stark nought. You may infuse the aentiment by a singlo 
touch — by a ray of light no thicker, nor one thousandth part 
80 thick, as the finest needle ever silk-threaded by lady's 
finger ; or you may dance it ia with a flutter of sunbeams ; or 
you may splash it in as with a gorgeous cloud-stain stolen 
from sunset ; or you may bathe it in with a shred of the rain- 
bow. Perhaps the highest power of all jKisseased by the sous 
of song, is to breathe it in with the breath, to let it slip in 
with the light of the common day 1 

Then some poets there aie, who show you a eoene all of a 
sudden, by means of a few magical words — just as if yon 
opened your eyes at their bidding — and in place of a blank, a. 
■world. Others, again, as good and as great, create their world 
gradually before your eyes, for the delight of your soal, that 
loves to gaze on the grovring glory ; but delight is lost in 
wonder, and you know that they, too, are warlocks. Some 
heap image upon image, piles of imagery on piles of imagery, 
as if they were ransacking and robbing, and red-reavering 
earth, sea, and sky; yet all things there are consentanenuB 
with one grand design, which, when consummated, is a Whole 
Aat seems to typify the universe. Others give you but frag- 
menta — but such as awaken imaginations of beauty and of 
power transcendent, like that famous Torso. And some show 
you Nature glimmering beneath a veil which, nnnlike, she ha* 
religiously taken ; and then call not Nature ideal only in that 
holy twilight, for then it is that she is spiritual, and we who 
belong to her feel that we shall live for ever. 

Thus — and in other wondrous ways — tlie great poets are the 
great painters, and so are they the great musicians. But how 
they are so, some other time may we tell ; suffice i 
Bay, that as we listen to the mighty masters — " soie o 
■Ive to each other's voice " — 

" Now, 'tis like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely lute ; 
And now 'tis like an angel's song 
That bids tlie heavens be mute! " 

Why will BO many myiiads of men t 
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natnre " the vision and the faculty divine," perfiist in the de- 
Ineion that they are poetising, while they are but versifying 
" this hright and breathing world?" They see truly not even 
the outward objects of sight. But of all the rare aE&nitiea and 
relationships in Nature, visible or audible to Fine-ear- an d-Far- 
eye the Poet, not a whisper — not a glimpse have they ever 
heard or seen, any more than had they been bom deaf-blind. 

They paint a landscape, but nothing " prates of their where- 
abouts," while they were sitting on a tripod, with their paper 
on their knees, drawing — their breath. For, in the front 
ground is a castle, against which, if you offer to stir a step, 
you infallibly break your head, unless providentially stopped 
by that extraordinary vegetable-looking Bubstance, perhaps a 
tree, growing bolt upright out of an intermediate stone, that 
has wedged itself in long after there had ceased to be even 
standing-room in that strange theatre of nature. But down 
from " the swelling instep of a mountain's foot," that has pro- 
truded itself through a wood, while the body of the mountain 
prudently remains in the extreme diBtanoo, descends on you, 
ere you have recovered irom your unexpected encounter with 
the old EoDian cement, an unconscionable cataract. There 
stands a deer or goat, or rather some beast with horns, " strictly 
anonymous," placed for effect, contrary to all cause, in a place 
where it seems as uncertain how he got in as it is certain that 
he never can get out till he becomes a hippogriff. 

The true poet, again, has such potent eyes, that when lie 
lets down the lids, he sees just as well, perhaps better than 
when they were up ; for in that deep, earnest, inward gaze, 
the flactuatiog sea of scenery subsides into a settled calm, 
where all is harmony as well as beauty — order as well as peace. 
What though he have been fated, through youth and manhood, 
to dwell in city smoke? His childhood — his boyhood — were 
overhung with trees, and through its heart went the marmur 
of waters. Then it is, we verily believe, that in all poets, is 
filled with images op to the brim, Imagination's treoBury. 
Genius, growing, and grown up to maturity, is still a prodigal. 
But he draws on the Bank of Youth. His biU.8, whether at a 
short or long date, are never dishonoured ; nay, made payable 
at sight, they are as good as gold. Nor cares that Bank for 
a run, made even in a panic, for besides bars and billets, and 
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wedges and blocks of gold, there are, un appreciable beyond 
the riches which against a time of trouble 

"The Sultaun hides in hia ancestral tombs," 
jewels and diamonds sufficient 

" To ranBom great kings from captivity." 

We sometiines think that the power of painting Nature to 
the life, whether in her real or ideal beauty (both belong to 
life,) is seldom evolved to its utmost, until the mind possess- 
ing it is withdrawn in the body from all rural anvironmmt It 
has not been so with Woidsworth, but it was bo with Milton, 
The descriptive poetry in "Comns" is indeed rich as rich may 
be, but certainly not so great, perhaps not bo beautiful, as that 
in " Paradise Lost." 

It would seem to be so with all of ub, small as well as great ; 
and were loe — Christopher North — to compose a poem on Loch 
Skene, two thousand feet or so above the level of the sea, and 
Bome miles from a house, we should desire to do so in a metro- 
politan cellar. Desire springs from separation. The spirit 
aeeks to unite itself to the beauty it loves, the grandeur it ad- 
mires, the sublimity Jt almost fears ; and all these being o'er 
ibe hills and far away, or on the hills cloud-hidden, why it — 
the spirit — makes itself wings — or rather wings grow up of 
themselves in its passion, and naturewards it flies like a dove 
or an eagle. People looking at us believe us present, but 
they never were so far mistaken in their lives ; for in the Sea- 
mew are we sailing with the tide through the moonshine on 
Loch Etive — or hanging o'er that gulf of peril on the bosom, 
of Skyroura. 

We are sitting now in a dusky den^with our eyes shut — 
but we see the whole Highlands. Our Highland Mountains 
are of the best possible magnitude — ranging between two and 
four thousand feet high — and then in what multitudes I The 
more familiar you become with them, the mightier they appear 
— and you feel that it is all sheer folly to seek to dwindle or 
dwarf them, by comparing them as they rise before your eyes 
with youriinagination of Mont Blanc and those eternal glaciers. 
If you cat! bring them under your command, you are indeed a 
sovereign — and have a noble set of subjects. In some weather 



they are of any height you choose to put them— 
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tlkousaad feet — in other states of the atmosphere you think 
yon could walk over their Bunimits and down into the region 
beyond in an hour. Try. We have seen Cruaohan, during a 
whole blaok day, swolleu into Buch enormous bulk, that Loch 
Awe looked like but a soUeu river at his base, her woods 
buahe«, and K-ilchurn no bigger than a cottage. The whole 
yiaible scene was but be and his shadow. They seemed to 
make the day black, rather thau the day to make them ao — 
and at nightfall he took wider and loftier possession of the sky 
— the clouds congregated round without hiding his summit, 
on which seemed to twinkle, like earth-lighted fires, a few 
uncertain stars. Rain drives you into a shieling — and you sit 
there for ao hour or two in eloquent confabulation with the 
herdsman, your English against his Gaelic. Out of the door 
yon creep — and gaze in astonishment on a new world. The 
mist is slowly roiling up and away in long lines of clouds, 
preserving, perhaps, a beautiful regularity on their aacenedoa 
and evanescence, and between them 



or cliff galleries with strange stone-imagee sitting up aloft ; 
and yet your eyes have not reached the summits, nor will they 
reach them, till all that vapoury ten-mile-long mass dissolve, 
or be scattered, and then you start to see them, as if therein 
had been but their bases, The Mountains, with here and 
there a peak illumined, reposing in the blue serene that smiles 
as if all the while it had been above reach of the storm. 

The power of Egoism accompanies us into solitude ; nay, ia 
even more Ijfe-pervading there than in the hum of men. There 
the stocks and stones are more impressible than those wa 
sometimes stumble on in human society, and, moulded at our 
will, take what shape we choose to give them ; the trees fol- 
low our footsteps, though onr lips be mute, and we may have 
left at Lome our fiddle — more potent we in our actuality than 
the fabled Orpheus. Be huelied, ye streams, and listen unto 
Christopher ! Be chained, ye clouds, and attentive unto 
North I And at our bidding silent the cataract on the cliff — 
the thunder on the sky. The sea beholds ua on the shore — 
and his one huge frown transformed into a multitudinouB 
smile, he turns flowing affections towards i 
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Mtuds — and in a fluctuating hindrance of lovely foam-wreathB 
envelopes our feet ! 

To return to Tliomaon. Wordsworth labours to prove, in 
one of his " poBtliminious prefaces," that the true spirit of 
"The Seasons," till long after their publieation, was neither felt 
nor understood. lu the conduct of his argument he does not 
shine. That the poem was at once admired he is forced to 
admit ; but then, according to him, the admiration was false 
and hollow — it was regarded but with that wonder which is 
the " natural product of ignorance." After having observed 
that, excepting the "Nocturnal Reverie" of Lady Wincbilsea,. 
and a passage or two in the " Windsor Forest " of Pope, the 
poetry of the period intervening between the publication of 
the "Paradise Lost" and "The Seasons" does not contain a 
single new image of external nature, he proceeds to call the 
once well-known verses of Dryden in the " Indian Emperor," 
descriptive of the hush of night, "vague, bombastic, and 
Benseless," and Pope's celebrated translation of the moonlight 
scene in the "Iliad," altogether " absurd," — and then, without 
ever once dreaming of any necessity of showing them to be 
80, or even, if he had succeeded in doing so, of the utter illo- 
gicality of any argument drawn from their failure to establish 
the point he is hammering at, he all at once says, witli the 
most astounding assumption, " having shown that much of 
what his [Thomson's] biographer deemed genuine adnairatiou, 
must, in fact, have been blind wonderment — how is the rest 
to be accounted for ? " " Saving shown "It! Why, he has 
shown nothing but his own arrogance in supposing that his 
mere ipse dixit will be taken by the whole world as proof that 
Dryden and Pope had not the use of their eyes. " Strange to 
think of an enthusiast," he says (alluding to the passage in 
Pope's translation of the "Iliad"), "as may have been the 
case with thousands, reciting those verses under the cope of 
a moonlight sky, without having bis raptures in the least dis- 
turbed by a suspicion of their absurdity I " We are no enthu- 
siasts — we are far too old for that folly ; but we have eyes in 
our head, though sometimes rather dim and motey, and as 
good eyes, too, as Mr Wordsworth, and we often have recited 
— and hope often will recite them again — Pope's exquisite 
lines, not only without any " suspicion of their absurdity," 
but with the conviction of a most devout belief that, with some 
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little vagueness perhaps, and repetition, and a word here and 
there that might be altered for the better, the deaoriptiou ia 
moat beautiful. But grant it miserable — grant all Mr Words- 
worth has so dictatorially uttered — and what then ? Though 
descriptive poetry did not flonriBh during the period between 
" Paradise Lost '' and " The Seasons, " nevertheless, did not 
mankind enjoy the use of their seven senses ? Conld they not 
eee and hear without, the aid of those oculists and auiists, the 
poets? Were all the shepherds and agricnlturista of Eng- 
land and Scotland blind and deaf to all the sights and sounds 
of nature, and all the gentlemen and ladies too, from the king 
and queen upon the throne, to the lowest of their subjects ? 
Very like a whale ! Causes there were why poetry Sowed 
during that era in another channel than that of the description 
of natural scenery ; and if it flowed too little in that channel 
then — which is true — equally is it true that it flows now in it 
too much — especially among the poets of the Lake School, to 
the neglect, not of sentiments and affections — for there they 
fixcel — but of strong direct human passion applied to the stii- 
and tumult — of which the interest is profound and eternal — 
of all the great affairs of bnman life. But though the descrip- 
tive poets during the period between Milton and Thomson 
■were few and indiSereot, no reason is there in this world for 
imagining, with Mr Wordsworth, that men had forgotten both 
the heavens and the earth. They had not — nor was the won- 
der with which they must have regarded the great shows of 
nature, the " natural product of ignorance," then, any more 
than it is now, or ever was during a civilised age. If we bo 
right in saying ao — then neither conld the admiration which 
" The Seasons," on the first appearance of that glorious poem, 
excited, be said, with any truth, to have been but a " wonder, 
the natural product of ignorance." 

Mr Wordsworth having thus signally failed in his attempt 
to show that " much of what Thomson's biographer deemed 
genuine admiration, must, in iact, have been blind wonder- 
ment," let us accompany bim in hia equally futile efforts to 
show " bow the rest is to be accounted for," He attempts ta 
do so after this fashion : " Thomson was fortunate in the 
very title of his poem, which seemed to bring it home to the 
prepared syrapathies of every one ; in the next place, notwith- 
standing his high powers, he writes a vicions style ; and his 
false ornaments are exactly of that kind which would be most 
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likely to strike the undiscerning. He likewise abounds with 
seutimental commonplace e, that, from the manner in which 
they were brought forward, bore an imposiDg air of novelty. 
lu any well-uaed copy of ' The Seasons,' the book generally 
opeua of itself with the Rhapsody on Love, or with one of 
the stories, perhaps of Damon and Musidora. These also are 
prominent in our CoUectioiia of Extracts, and are the parts of 
his work which, after all, were probably most efficient in fii-st 
recommending the author to general notice." 

ThomsoD, in one sense, wa» fortunate in the title of liis 
poem. Bnt a great poet like Wordsworth might — nay, ought 
to have chosen another word — or have given of that word a, 
loftier explanation, when applied to Thomson's choice of the 
Seasons for the subject of his immortal poem. Genius made 
that choice — not fortune. The " Seasons " are not merely the 
" title " of his poem — they are his poem, and his poem is the 
Seasons. But how, pray, can Thomson be said to have been 
fortunate in the title or the enbject either of bis poem, in the 
sense that Mr Wordsworth means ? Why, accoi^ing to him, 
people knew little, and oared leas, about the Seasons. " The 
art of seeing had in some measure been learned ! " That he 
allows — but that was all — and that all is but little — and 
Butely far from being enough to have disposed people in 
general to listen to the strains of a poet who painted naturu 
in all her moods, and under all her aspects. Thomson, then, 
■we say, was either most unfortunate in the title of his poem, 
or there was not with the many that indifference to, and 
ignorance of natural scenery, on which Mr Wordsworth so 
Btrenuously insists as part, or rather whole, of his preceding 
argument. 

The title, Mr Woidsworth says, seemed " to bring the poem 
home to the prepared aympalhiea of every one ! " What ! to 
the prepared sympathies of those who had merely, in some 
measure, learned the " art of seeing," and who had "paid," 
as he says in another sentence, "bttle accurate attention to 
the appearances of nature ! " Never did the weakest mind 
ever &U into grosser contradictions than does here one of the 
strongest, in vainly labouring to bolster up a silly assertion, 
which he has desperately ventured on from a most mistaken 
conceit that it was necessary to account for the kind of recep- 
tion which his own poetry had met with from the present age. 
The truth is, that had Mr Wordsworth known, when he indited 
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these luckless aad helpless sentences, that his own poetry 
was, in the best sense of the word, a thousand times more 
popnlar than he supposed it to be — and Heaven be praised, 
for the honour of the age, it was and is so ! — never had they 
been written, nor had he here and elsewhere laboured to prove 
that in proportion as poetry is bad, or rather as it is no poetry 
at all, is it, has been, and always will be, more and mora 
popular in the age contemporary with the writer. That Thom- 
son, in " The Seasons," sometimes writes a vicious style, may 
be true ; but it is not true that he often does so. His style 
has its faults, no doubt, and some of them inextricably inter- 
woven with the web of his composition. It is a daiigerons 
style to imitate — especially to dunces. But its virtue is divine; 
and that divine virtue, even in this low world of ours, wins 
admiration more surely and widely than earthly vice — be it in 
words, thoughts, feelings, or actions — is a creed that we will 
not relinquish at the beck or bidding even of the great author 
of " The Exouision." 

That many did — do — and will admire the bad or indifferent 
passages in " The Seasons" — won by their false glitter or oom- 
nionplace sentimentalism, is no doubt true : but the delight, 
though as intense as perhaps it may be foolish, with which 
boys and virgins, woman- m an tuamakers and man -milliners, 
and "the rest," peruse the Rhapsody on Lovs— one passage 
of which we ventured to be facetious on in our Soliloquy on 
the Seasons — and hang over the picture of Musidora undress- 
ing, while Damon watches the process of disrobement, panting 
behind a tree, will never account for the admiration with 
which the whole world hailed the "Winter," the first published 
of " The Seasons ; " during which, Thomson had not the bar- 
barity to plunge any young lady naked into the cold bath, 
nor the ignorance to represent, during such cold weather, any 
young lady turning her lover sick by the ardour of her looks, 
and the vehemence of her whole enamoured deportment. The 
time never was — nor could have been — when such passages 
were generally esteemed the glory of the poem. Indeed, 
independently of its own gross absurdity, the assertion is at 
total variance with that other assertion, equally absurd, that 
people admired most in the poem what they least understood; 
for the Rhapsody on Love is certainly very intelligible, nor 
does there seem much mystery in Muisdora going into \ 
water to wash and cool herself on a hot day. 
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meknohol^i then, in hear such a raan as Mr Wordsworth, 

earnestly, and even Boinewhat angrily, trying to prove that 

'leae are the parts of the work which, after all, were probably 

moBt efficient in firat recommending the aathor to general 

' notice?" 

With respect to the " sentimental commonplaoes with which 

Thomson abounds," no doabt they were and are popular ; and 

many of them deserve to be so, for they nre on a level with 

the usual current of human feeling, aod many of them are 

, eminently beautiful. Thomson had not the philosophical 

, genins of Wordsworth, but he had a warm human heart, and 

I its generous feelings overflow all his poem. These are not 

I the most poetical parts of "The Seasons," certainly, where 

I Buch efiiisioQS prevail ; but still, so far irom being either 

'out or worthless, they have often a virtue and a worth that 

I mnst be felt by all the children of men. There ia something 

I not very credible in the situation of the parties in the story of 

I the "lovely young Lavinia," for example, and much of the 

' sentiment ia commonplace enough ; but will Mr Wordsworth 

_ ■ — in support of his theory, that the worst poetry is always 

at first (and at last too, it would seem, from the pleasure with 

which that tale is still read by all simple minds) the most 

popular — that that story is a bad one? It is a very beautiful 

Mr Wordsworth, in all his argumentation, is so blinded by 
I lis determination to see everything in but one light, and that 
I A most mistaken one, that he is insensible to the conclusion 
1 to which it all leads, or rather, which is involved in it. Why, 
I according to him, even now, when people have not only learned 
1 the " art of seeing " — a blessing for which they can never be 
[••too thankful — but when descriptive poetry has long flourished 
I 'fiw beyond its palmiest state in any other era of our literature, 
'' still are we poor common mortals who admire " The Seasons," 
' jnat as deaf and blind now, or nearly so, to their real merits — 
allowed to be transcendent — as our unhappy forefathers were 
when that poem first appeared, " a glorious apparition." 
The Rhapsody on Love, and Damon and Musidora, are still, 
aooording to him, its chief attraction — its false ornaments — 
and its sentimental commonplaces — such as those, we pre- 
sume, on the benefits of early rising, and. 
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What a nest of niuniee must people in general be in Mr 
Words worth' 8 eyes 1 And ia " The Excursion" not to be placed 
by the aide of " Paradise Lost," till the Millenninm ? 

Such ia tho reasoning (/) of one of the first of our English 
poeta, against not only the people of Britain, but mautind. 
One other sentence there ia which we had forgotten — but now 
remember — which is to help ua to distinguish, in the case of 
the reception " The Seasons " met with, between " wonder and 
legitimate admiration ! " " The subject of the work is the 
changes produced in the appearances of nature by the revolu- 
tion of the year ; and, undertaking to write in verse, Thomson 
pledged himself to treat fits suhject as became a poet I " How 
original and profound 1 Thomson redeemed his pledge ; and 
that great pawnbroker, the public, returned to him liia poem 
at the end of a year and a day. Now, what is the " mighty 
stream of tendency" of that remark? Were the public, or 
the people, or the world, gulled by this unheard-of pledge of 
Thomsou, to regard bis work with that " wonder which is the 
natural product of ignorance I " If they were bo in his case, 
why not in every other ? All poets pledge themselves to be 
poetical, but too many of them are wretchedly prosaic— die 
and are boried, or what is worse, protract a miserable eiist- 
ence, in spite of their sentimental commonplaces, false oma^ 
ments, and a vicious style. But Thomson, in spite of all 
these, leapt at once into a glorious life, and a still more 
glorious immortality. 

There is no mystery in the matter. Thomson — a great 
poet — poured his genius over a subject of universal interest ; 
and "The Seasons" from that hour to this — then, now, and 
for ever — have been, ai*, and will be loved, and admired by 
all the world. All over Scotland " The Seasons" ia a house- 
hold book. Let the taste and feeling shown by the Collectors 
of Elegant Extracts be poor as possible ; yet Thomson's 
countrymen, high and low, rich and poor, have all along not 
only gloried in his illustrious fame, but have made a very 
manual of his great work. It lies in many thousand cottages. 
We have ourselves seen it in the shepherd's shieling, and in 
the woodsman's bower — small, yellow-leaved, tatter'd, mean, 
miserable, calf-skin-bound, smoked, stinking copies — let us 
not fear to utter the word, ugly but true — yet perused, pored, 
and pondered over by those humble dwellers, by the winter-^ 
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\ ingle or on the Eummer brae, perhaps with as enli|;htened — 
oortamly with as imaginatioM-ovemiastering a delight as ever 
I enchained the spirits of the high-bora anil highly-taught to 
, their splendid copies lying on richly-carved tables, and bound 
I crimson silk or velvet, in which the genius of painting 
strives to embody that of poetry, and the printer's art to lend 
its beaaty to the very shape of the words in which the bard's 
immortal spirit is enshrined. "The art of seeing" has 
flourished for many centuries in Scotland, Men, women, and 
ohildren, all look up to her lovefii] blue or wrathful black 
skies, with a weather-wisdom that keeps growing from the 
cradle to the grave. Say not that 'tis alone 
" The poor Indian, whose nntutor'd mind 
Sees God in clouda, and heara Him in the wind ! " 
In Scriptural language, loftier even than that, the same 
imagety is applied to the sights seen by the true believer. 
Who is it "that maketh the clouda His chariot ?"| The Scot- 
tish peasantry — Highland and Lowland — look much and often 
on nature thus ; and they live in the heart of the knowledge 
and of the religion of nature. Therefore do they love Thom- 
son as an inspired bard — only a little lower than the Prophets. 
In like manner have the people of Scotland — from time imme- 
morial — enjoyed the use of their ears. Even persons some- 
what hard of hearing, are not deaf to her waterfalls. In the 
sublime invocation to Winter, which we have quoted — we 
hear Thomson recording his own worship of nature in his 
boyish days, when he roamed among the hills of his father's 
parish, far away from the manse. In those Rtrange and 
»tonny delights did not thousands of thousands of the Scottish 
boyhood familiarly live among the mists and snows ? Of all 
that number he alone had the genius to " hei'e eteniise on 
earth " his joy — but many millions have had souls to join 
religiously in the hymns he chanted. Yea, his native land, 
with one mighty voice, has for upwards of a century re- 
sponded, 

"Tliese, aa they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are hut the varied God !" 



I 
I 
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Beautiful aa Snow yet is to our eysB, even through our speo- 
taoles, how grey it looks beside that irhich used to come with 
the long winters that glorified the earth in our youth, till the 
white lustre was more delightful even than the green — and we 
prayed that the fine fleecy flakes might never cease falling 
waveringly from the veil of the sky I No sooner comes the 
winter now, than it is away again to one of the Poles. Then, 
it was a year in itself — a whole life. We remember ahdes a 
quarter of a mile long, on level meadows ; and some not less 
steep, down the sides of hilla that to ue were mountains. So 
boy can slide on one leg now — not a single shoe seems to have 
sparables. The florid style of skating shows that that fine art 
is degeneratiiig ; and we look in vain Rir the grand simplicity 
of the masters that spread-eagled in the age of its perfeolion. 
A change has come over the spirit of the curler's dream. 
They seem to our ears indeed to have "quat their roaring 
play." The cry of " ewoop-swoop " is heard still — ^but a faint, 
feeble, and unimpassioned cry, compared with that which used, 
on the Meams Brother-Loch, to make the welkin ring, and for 
a moment to startle the raoon and stars — those in the sky, as 
well as those below the ice — till again the tumult subsided — 
and all the host of heaven above and beneath became serene 
as a world of dreams. Is it not even bo. Shepherd ? What is 
a rink now on a pond in Duddiiigatou policy, to the rinks 
that rang and roared of old on the Loch o' the Lowes, when 
every stone circled in a halo of spray, seemed instinct with 
spirit to obey, along all its flight, the voice of him that 
launched it on its unerring aim, and sometimes, in spite of his 
awkward skiUessness, when the fate of the game hung on his 
own single crank, went cannonading through all obstaoleB, till 
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it fell asleep, like b. beauty as it was, juet as it kieBed. the 
Tee I 

Again we see — again we sit tu tbe Snow-house, built by us 
boys out of a drift in the minister's glebe, a drift — judging by 
the steeple, which was sixty — about twenty feet high — and 
purer tban any marble. The roof was all strewed with 
diamonds, which frost saved from the sun. The porch of the 
palace was pillared — and the character of tbe building outside 
was, without any senile imitation — for we worked in the glow 
of original genius, and none of us had then ever seen itself or 
its picture — wonderfully like the Parthenon. Entering, you 
found yourself in a superb ball, lighted up— not with gas, for 
up to that era gas had not been used except in Pandemonium 
— ^but with a vast multitude of farthing candles, each in a tur- 
nip stuck into the wall — while a chandelier of frozen snow- 
branches pendent from the roof set that presence-chamber in 
a blaze. On a throne at the upper end sat young Christopher 
North — then the king of boys, as now of men — and proud were 
his subjects to do him homage. In niches all around the side- 
walls were couches covered with hare, rabbit, foumart, and 
fox's skins — ^furnished by these animals slain by us in the 
woods and among the rocks of that sylvan and moorland parish 
—•the regal Toms alone being spread with the dun-deer's 
hide from Lochiel Forest in Lochaber. Then old airs were 
Bung — in sweet single voice — or in full choms that startled 
the wandering night traveller on his way to the lone Kings- 
well ; and then in the intenaediate hush, old tales were told 
"of goblin, ghost, or fairy," or of Wallace Wight at the Bams 
of Ayr or the Brig o' Stirling — or, a glorious outlaw, harbonr- 
ing in caves among the Car&ane Craigs — or of Robert Bruce 
the Deliverer, on his shelty cleaving in twain the skull of 
Bohun the English knight, on his thundering war-steed, armed 
eap-i-pie, while the King of Scotland had nothing on his un- 
conquered head but his plain golden crown. Tales of the 
Snow-house ! Had we but the genius to recall you to life in 
undying song 1 

Nor was our frozen hall at times uncheered by the smiles 
of beauty. With those smiles was heard the harmless love- 
whisper, and the harmless kiss of love ; for the cottages poured 
forth their little lasses in flower-like bands, nor ilid their 
parents fear to trust them in the fairy frozen palaci', where 



I 
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Chrietopher was king. Sometiiiies the old people themBelva 
came to see the wonders of the lamp, and on a snow-table stood 
a, hage bowl — not of snow — steamiug with nectar that made 
Hyema smile as he hung his beard over the fragrant vapour. 
Nay, the minister himself — with his mother and sister — was 
with na in our fantastic festivities, and gave to the architecture 
of our palace his wondering praise. Then Andrew Ljndsey, 
the blind Paisley musician, a Latin scholar, who knew where 
Cremona stood, struck up on hia famous fiddle jig or strathspey 
— and the swept floor, in a moment, was alive with a confused 
Sight of foursome reels, each begun and ended with kisses, 
and maddened by many a whoop and yell — so like savages 
wei'e we in our glee, daucing at the marriage of some island 
kingl 

Countless years have fled since that Snow-palace melted 
away — and of all who danced there, how many are now alive 1 
Pshaw ! as many probably as then danced anywhere else. It 
would never do to live for ever — let ua then live well and 
wisely ; and when death comes — from that sleep how blessed 
to awake 1 in a region where is no frost — no snow — but the 
sun of eternal life. 

Mercy on us ! what a hubbub ! — Can the harriers be hunting 
in such a snowfall as this, and is poor pussy in view before 
the whole murderous pack, opening in full cryon her haunches? 
Why — Imagination, thou art an aas, and thy long ears at all 
times greedy of deception 1 'Tis but a country Sohoolhouse 
pouring forth its long- imprisoned stream of life as in a sudden 
sunny thaw, the Mad Master flying in the van of hie helter- 
skelter scholars, and the whole yelling mass precipitated, many 
of them headlong, among the snow. Well do we know the 
fire-eyed Poet pedagogue, who, more outrageous than Apollo, 
baa " ravished all the Nine." Ode, elegy, epic, tragedy, or 
farce — all come alike to him ; and of all the bards we have ever 
known — and the sum total cannot be under a thousand— he 
alone, judging from the cock and the squint of his eye, labours 
under the blessing or the curse — we wot not whilk it be — of 
perpetual inspiration. A i-are eye, too, is his at the setting of 
a springe for woodcocks, or tracking a maukin on the snow. 
Not a daredevil in the school that durst follow the indenta- 
tions of his toes and fingers up the wall of the old castle, to 
the holes just below the battlements, to thrust his arm up ti>_ 
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^B the elbows harrying the starlings' nests. The corbies ken the ^^M 
H shape of his shoulders, as craftily he threads the wood ; and ^^| 
H let them build their domicile as high as the Rwinging twigs ^^| 
H will bear its weight, agile as squiirel, and as foumart ferocious, ^^M 
^M up speels, by the height nndizzied, the dreadless Dominie ; ^^M 
H and should there be fledged or puddock-h aired young ones ^^M 
^^ among the wool, whirling with guttural cawings down a hun- ^^M 
H dred feet descent, on the hard rooty ground floor irom which ^H 
^B springs pine, oak, or asb, driven out is the life, with a sqneleh ^^ 
H and a squash, from the worthless carrion. At swimming we 
^t should not boggle to back him for the trifle of a cool hundred 

^r against the best survivor among those water- serpents, Mr 

Turner, Di'Bedale, Lieutenant Ekenhead, Lord Byron, Leander, ^^^ 
and Ourselves — whUe, with the steel shiners on his soles, into ^^M 
what a set of ninnies in their ring would he not reduce the ^H 

I Edinburgh Skating Club ? ^M 

Saw ye ever a Snowball Bicker? Never I Then look there ^H 
with all the eyes in your head — only beware of a bash on the ^^M 
bridge of your nose, a bash that shall dye the snow with your ^^M 
virgin blood. The Poet-pedagogue, alias the Mad Doniinie, ^^M 
with Bob Howie as his Second in Command, has chosen the ^^M 
Sis stoutest striplings for his troop, and, at the head of that ^H 
Sacred Band, offers battle to Us at the head of the whole ^^ 
School. Nor does that formidable force decline the combst. 
War levels all foolish distinctions of scholarship. Booby is 
Dux now, and Dus Booby — and the obscure dunce is changed 

I into an illustrious hero. 
" The combat deepens — on, ye bravo, 
Who niah to glory or the grave ! 
Wave, Nitton, all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy achoolery ! " 
Down from the mount on which it had been drawn up in 
battle array, in solid square comes the School army, with 
shouts that might waken the dead, and inspire with tlie 
breath of life the nostrils of the great Snow-giant built up at 
the end of yonder avenue, and indurated by last night's frost. 
But there lies a fresh fail — and a better day for a bicker never 
rose flakily from the yellow East. Far out of distance, and 
prodigal of powder lying three feet deep on the flats, and 
in drifts to tree and chimney-top, the tirailleurs, 
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flung out in front, commence the conflict by a shower of balls 
that, from the bosom of the yet untrodden snow between the 
two battles, makes spin like spray the shining surface. Then 
falling back on the main body, they find their places in the 
front rank, and the whole mottled mass, grey, blue, and 
scarlet, moves onwards o'er the whiteness, a moment ere they 
close, 

'' Calm as the breeze, but dreadful as the storm !*' 

"Let fly," cries a clear voice — and the snowball storm 
hurtles through the sky. Just then the valley-mouth blew 
sleety in the faces of the foe — their eyes, as if darkened with 
snuff or salt, blinked bat-like — and with erring aim flew their 
feckless return to that shower of frosty fire. Incessant is the 
silent cannonade of the resistless School — silent but when 
shouts proclaim the fall or flight of some doughty champion 
in the adverse legion. 

See — see — the Sacred Band are broken I The cravens 
take ignominiously to flight — and the Mad Dominie and Bob 
Howie alone are left to bear the brunt of battle. A dreadful 
brotherhood I But the bashing balls are showered upon them 
right and left from scores of catapultic arms — and the day is 
going sore against them, though they fight less like men than 
devils. Hurra! the Dominie's down, and Bob staggers. 
" Guards, up and at them ! " "A simultaneous charge of 
cocks, hens, and earocks I " No sooner said than done. 
Bob Howie is buried — and the whole School is trampling on 
its Master ! 

" Oh, for a blast of that dread horn, 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 

That to King Charles did come. 
When Rowland brave and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer, 

On Roncesvalles died ! " 

The smothered ban of Bob, and the stifled denunciations of 
the Dominie, have echoed o'er the hill, and, 

" Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell," 

the runaways, shaking the snows of panic from their powsy 

" Like dewdrops from the lion's mane," 
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oome rnflhing to the reaoue. Two of the Six tremble and 
tarn. The high heroic scorn of their former eelvee urges 
four tn renew the charge, and the sound of their feet on the 
snow is like that of an earthquake. What bashes on bloody 
noaes ! What bungings-ap of eyes ! Of lipa what alittinga 1 
Red is many a spittle 1 And aa the coughing urchin groans, 
and olapa his hand to his mouth, distained is the snowball 
that drops unlaunched at his feet. The School are broken — 
their hearts die within them — and — can we trust oar blasted 
eyes ? — the white livera show the white feather, and fly I 
shame 1 sorrow 1 sin I they turn their hacks and fly ! 
Disgraced are the mothers that bore them — and " happy in 
my inind," wives and widows, " were ye that died," undoomed 
to hear the tidinga of this wretched overthrow ! Heavens 
and earth. I sixty are flying before Six ! — and lialf of sixty — 
oh! that we should record it! — are pretending to be dead ! t 
Would indeed that the snow were their winding- sheet, so that 
it might but hide our dishonour ! 

Look, we beseech you, at tho Mad Dominie ! like Hector 
issuing from the gates of Troy, and driving hack the Greeks 
to their ships ; or rather — hear, spirit of Homer 1 — like some 
great, shaggy, outlandiah wolf-dog, that hath swam ashore 
from some strange wreck, and, after a fortnight's famine on 
the bare aea-cliffs, been driven by the hunger that gnaws hie 
Btomach like a cancer, and the thirst-fever that can only be 
slaked in blood, to venture prowling for prey up the vale, til!, 
snuffing the scent of a flock of sheep, after aorae grim tiger- 
■ like creeping on his belly, he springs at last, with huge long 
spangs, on the woolly people, with bull-lite growlings quail- 
ing their poor harmless hearts, and then fast throttling them, 
one after another — till, as it might seem rather in wantonness 
of rage than in empty pangs, he Hes down at last in the midst 

» of all the murdered carcasses, licking the blood off hia flewa 
and paws — and then, looking and listening round with his red 
turbid eyes, and sharp-pointed ears savagely erect, conscious 
of crime and fearful of punishment, soon as he sees and hears 
that all the coast is clear and still, again gloatingly fastens 
hia tasks behind the ears, and then eata into the Iddueya of 
the fattest of the flock, til!, sated with gore and tallow, ho 

eilthily into the wood, and coiling himself up all hia 
h — now no longer lank, but swollen and knotted 
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like that of a deer- devouring anake — he falls suddenly asleep, 
and re-banquets in a dream of murder. 

That simile was conceived in the spirit of Dan Hoi 
but delivered in that of Kit North. No matter. Like 
such wolf-doga are now Bob Howie and the Mad DominH 
and the School like such silly sheep. Those other hell-dogs 
are leaping in the rear — and to the eyes of fear and flight 
each one of the Six seems more many-headed than Cerberus, 
while their mouths kindle the frosty air into fire, and thunder- 
bolts pursue the pell-mell of the panic. 

Such and so imaginative is not only mental but corporeal 
fear. Wbat though it be but a Snowball bicker I The air 
is darkened — no, brightened by the balls, as in many a curve 
they describe their airy flighir— some hard as stones — souie 
soft as slush — -Bome blae and drippy in the cold-hot hand that 
lannches them on the flying foe, and these are the teazers — 
some almost transparent in the cerolean sky, and broken ere 
they reach their aim, abortive "armamentaria cceli " — and 
some useless from the first, and felt, as they leave the palra, 
to be fozier than the foziest turnip, and unfit to bash a fly. 

Far and wide, over hill, bank, and brae, are spread tlie flying 
School 1 Squads of ua, at sore sixes and sevens, are making 
for the frozen woods. Alas I poor covert now in their naked 
leaQessness for the stricken deer 1 Twos and threes in miser- 
able plight floundering in drift-wreaths I And here and there 
— woefullest sight of all — single boys distractedly etlling at 
the sanctuaries of distant houses — with their beads all the 
while insanely twisted back over their shoulders, and the 
glare of their eyes fixed frightfully on the swift-footed Mad 
Dominie, till souse over neck and ears, bubble and squeak, 
precipitated into traitorous pitfall, and in a moment evanished 
from this upper world I 

Disturbed crows flyaway a short distance and alight silent, 
- — the magpies chatter pert even in alarm, — the lean kine, col- 
lected on the lown sides of braes, wonder at the rippet — their 
horns moving, but not their tails, — while the tempest-tamed 
bull — almost dull now as an ox — gives a shori; sullen growl 
as he feebly paws the snow. 

But who is he — the tall slender boy — slender, but sinewy 
— a wiry chap — ^five feet eight on his stocking-soles — i 
bis stocking- soles he stands — for the sn^w has sucki 
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shoeB from his feet — that plants himself like an oak sapling, 
rooted ankle-deep on a knoll, and there, a juvenile Jupiter 
Stator, with voice and arm arrests the Flight, and fiercely 
gesticulating vengeance on the insolent foe, recalls and rallies 
the shattered School, that he may re-lead them to victory ? 
The phantom of a visionary dream 1 Kit North Himself — 
" In life's morning march when his spirit was young." 

And once on a day was that figure — oura ! Then like a 
chamois-hunter of the Alps I Now, alaa ! like — 

"But be hush'd, my dark spirit— ^for wisdom condemns, 

When the feint and the feehle deplore ; 
Be strong aa a rock of the ocean that stems 

A thousand wiJd waves on the shore. 
Through the perils of chance and the scowl of diad^n. 

Let thy front be nnalter'd, thy courage elate ; 
Tea ! even the Jiame V)e have worshipp'd in vain 
Shall awake not a pang of remembrance again ; 

To bear, is to amqiief our fate ! " 

Half a century is annihilated as if it had never been : it is as 
if young Kit had become not old Kit — but were standing 
now as then front to front, with but a rood of trampled snow 
between them, before the Mad Dominie and Bob Howie — both 
the bravest of the brave in Snowball or Stone bicker — in 
street, lane, or rauir fight — hand to hand, single -pitched with 
Black King Carey of the Gypsies — or in irregular high-road 
row — two to twelve — with a gang of Irish horee-coupere from 
the fair of Glasgow returning by Portpatriok to Donaghadee. 
'Tia a strange thing so distinctly to see One's Self as he 
looked of yore — to lose one's present frail personal identity 
in that of the powerful past. Or rather to admire One's Self 
as he was, without consciousness of the mean vice of egotism, 
because of the pity almost bordering on contempt with which 
One regards One's Self as he is, shrivelled up into a sort of 
shrimp of a man — or blown out into a flounder. 

The Snowball bicker owns an armistice — and Kit North — 
that is, we of the olden and the golden time— advance into 
the debatable ground between the two armies, with a frozen 
branch in our hand as a flag of truce. The Mad Dominie 
loved ua, because then-a-days — bating and baning the cock 
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and the equint of his eye — we were like hiinBelf Et poet, and 
while a gooBe might continue stauding on one leg, conld have 
corapoBed one jolly act of a tragedy, or book of an epio, while 
Bob—God bless him 1 — to guard us from ecatlie woald have 
rigked ilia life against a whole craal of tinkers. With open 
arms they come forward to receive ub ; but our blood is up — 
and we are jealous of the honour of the School, which has 
received a atain which must be wiped out in blood. From 
what mixed motives act boys and men in the deeds deemed 
most heroic, and worthy of the meed of everlasting fame I 
Even BO is it now with ua — when sternly eyeing the other 
Sis, and then respectfully the Mad Dominie, we challenge — 
not at long bowls — but toe to toe, at the scratch on the snow, 
with the naked mawlies, the brawny boy with the red shock- 
head, the villain with the carrots, who, by moonlight nights, 

" Bound the stacks with the lasses at bogles W play," 

had dared to stand between us and the ladye of our love. Off 
fly our jackets and stocks — it is not a day for buif — and at it 
like bull-dogs. Twice before liad we fought him — at our own 
option — over the bonnet ; for 'twas a sturdy villain, and famous 
for the cross-buttock. But now, after the first close, in which 
we lose the fall — with straight right-handers we keep him at 
off-fighting — and that was a gush of blood from his smeller. 
" How do you like that, Ben?" Giving hie head, with a mad 
rush, he makes a plunge with his heavy left — for he was ker- 
handed — at our stomach. But a dip of our right elbow caught 
the blow, to the loud admiration of Bob Howie — and even the 
Mad Dominie, the umpire, could not choose but smile. Like 
lightning, our left returns between the ogles — and Ben bites 
the snow. Three cheers from the School — and, lifted on the 
knee of his second, James Maxwell Wallace, since signalised 
at Waterloo, and now a knighted colonel of horse, " he grins 
horribly a ghastly smile," and is brought up staggering to 
the scratch. We know that we have him — and ask consider- 
ately, " what he means by winldng ? " And now we play 
around him, _^| 

" Just like unto a trundling mop, ^^H 

Or a wild-g;oose at plaj." ^^^| 

He is brought down now to our own weight — then nine stono 
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jimp — hia eyea are getting momently more and more pig- 
like — water-logged, like those of Queen Bleary, whose stone 
image lies in the echoing aisle of the old Abbey Church of 
Paisley — and bat-blind, lie hits past our head and body, like 
an awkward hand at the flail, when drunk, thrashing com. 
Another hit on tlie saieller, and a stinger on the throat-apple 
— and down he sinks Uke a poppy — deaf to the call of " time " 
— and victory smiles upon us from the bright blue skies. 
" Hurra — hurra — hurra ! Christopher for ever I" and perched 
aloft, astride on tlie shoulders of Bab Howie — he, the Invin- 
cible, gallops with u8 all over the field, followed by the shout- 
ing School, exulting that Ben the Bully has at last met with 
an overthrow. We exact an oath that he will never again 
meddle with Meg Whitelaw — shake hands cordially, and 
"Off to some other game we all togather flew." 

And so ended the famous Snowball Bicker of Pedmount, now 
immortaUsed in our Prose-Poem, 

Some men, it is sarcastically said, are boys all life-long, 
and carry with them their puerility to the grave. 'Twould he 
well for the world were there in it more such men. By way 
of proving their manhood, we have heard grown-up people 
abuse their own boyhood- — ^forgetting what our great Philo- 
sophical Poet — after Milton and Dryden — has told them, that 

"The boy ia father flf the man," 
and thus libelling the author of their existence. A poor boy 
indeed must he have been, who submitted to misery when the 
sun was new in heaven. Did he hate or despise the flowers 
around hia feet, congratulating him on being young like them- 
selves ? the stars, young always, though Heaven only knows 
how many million years old, every night sparkling in happiness- 
which they manifestly wished lum to shai-eP Did he indeed 
in hia heart believe that the moon, in spite of her shining 
midnight face, was made of green cheese ? Not only are the 
foundations dug and laid in boyhood, of all the knowledge 
and the feelings of our prime, but the ground-flat too hnilt, 
and often the second story of the entire superstructure, from 
the windows of which, the soul looking out, beholds nature iti. 
her state, and leaps down, unafraid of a fall on the green or 
Iwhite bosom of earth, to join with hymns the front of the pro- 
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cessioii. The soul afterwards perfects her palace — Imildmg 
up tier after tier of all imaginable orders of architecture — tiU 
the shadowy roof, gleaming with golden capolas^ Kke the 
cloud-region of the setting snn^ set the heayens ablaze. 

Gkze up on the highest idea — gaze down on the pro^onndest 
emotion — and yon will know and feel in a moment that it is 
not a new birth. Ton become a devout belieyer in the Pjrtha- 
gorean and Platonic doctrine of metempsychosis and reminis- 
cence, and are awed by the mysterious consciousness of the 
thought ** Before t" Try then to fix its date, and back 
travels your soul, now groping its way in utter darkness, and 
now in darkness visible — ^now launching along lines of steady 
lustre, such as the moon throws on the broad bosoms of starry 
lakes — now dazzled by sudden contrast — 

""Kind with excess of light !" 

But back let it travel, as best or worst it may, through and 
amidst eras after eras of the wan or radiant past ; yet never, 
except for some sweet instant of delusion, breaking dewdrop- 
like at a touch or a breath, during aU that perilous pilgrimage 
— and perilous must it be, haunted by so many ghosts — ^never 
may it reach the shrine it seeks — ^the fountain from which first 
flowed that feeling whose origin seems to have been out of 
the world of time — dare we say — in eternity ! 
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How gracioaBl; provided are all the Hubdivisious of Time, 
diversifying the dream of human life ! And why should moml- 
iste moTiro over the mutability that gives the chief charm to all 
that passes bo transitorily before our eyes 1 — leaving image 
upon image in the waters of memory, that can bear being 
stirred without being disturbed, and contain steadier aad 
steadier reflections as they seem to repose on an uniathomable 
depth ! — the years, the months, the weeks, the days, the nights, 
the hours, the minutes, the moments, each in itself a different 
living, and peopled, and haunted world. One life is a thousand 
lives, and each individual, as he fully renews the past, re- 
appears in a thousand characters ; yet all of them bearing a 
mysterious identity not to be misunderstood, and all of them, 
while every passion has been shifting and ceasing, and re- 
ascending into power, still under the dominion of the same 
Consoienoe, that feels and knows it is from God. 

Who will complain of the shortness of human life, that can 
re-travel all the windings, and wanderings, and mazes that his 
feet have trodden since the farthest back hour at which memory 
pauses, baffled and blindfolded, as she vainly tries to penetrate 
and illumine the palpable, the impervious darkness that shrouds 
the few first years of our inscrutable being ? Long, long, long 
ago seems it to be indeed, when we now remember it, the Time 
we first pulled the primroses on the sunny braes, wondering 
in our first blissful emotions of beauty at the leaves with a 
softness all their own — a yellowness nowhere else so vivid — 
" the bright consummate flower " so starlike to our awakened 
imagination among the lowly grass — lovely indeed to our ad- 
miring eyes aa any one of all the stars that, in their turn, did 
seem themselves like flowers in the blue fields of heaven 
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Long, long, long ago, tho time when we danced hand in huid 
with our golden-haired sister I Long, long, long ago, the day 
on which she died — the hour, bo far more dismal than any houi 
that can now darken ua on this earth, when her coffin descended 
slowly, slowly into the horrid clay, and we were borne death- 
like, and wishing to die, out of the churchyard, that, from that 
moment, we thought we could enter never more I What a 
multitudinoas being must oars have been, when, before our 
boyhood was gone, we could have forgotten her buried face ! 
or at the dream of it, dashed off a tear, and away, with a 
bounding heart, in the midat of a cloud of playmates, breaking 
into fragments on the hill-side, and hurrying round the ehorea 
of those wild moorlaod locha, in vain hope to surprise the 
heron that slowly uplifted his blue bn!k, and floated away, 
regardless of our shouts, to the old castle woods. It is all 
like a reminiscence of some other state of existence. 

Then, after all the joys and sorrows of those few years, 
which we now call transitory, but which our Boyhood felt as 
if they would be endless — as if they would endure for ever — 
arose upon us the glorious dawning of another new life — 
?ouTH — with its insupportable sunshine, and its agitating 
storms. Transitory, too, we now know, and well deserving 
the same name of dream. But while it last«d, long, various, 
and agonising ; as, unable to sustain the eyes that first re- 
vealed to us the light of love, we hurried away from the part- 
ing hour, and, looking up to moon and stars, invocated ia 
sacred oaths, hugged the very heavens to our heart. Yet life 
had not then nearly reached its meridian, journeying up the 
Hunbright firmament. How long hung it there exulting, when 
" it flamed on the forehead of the noontide sky ! " Let not 
the Time be computed by the lights and shadows of the years, 
but by the innumerable array of visionary thoughts, that kept 
deploying as if from one eternity into another — now in dark 
snllen masses, now in long array, brightened as if with spear- 
points and standards, and moving along through chasm, abyss, 
and forest, and over the summits of the highest mountains, to 
the sound of ethereal music, now warlike and tempestuous — 
now, as " from flutes and soft recorders" accompanying not 
pseans of victory but hymns of peace. That Life, too, seems, 
now that it is gone, to have been of a thousand years. Ia it 
gone ? Its skirts are yet hovering on the horizon. And J 
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there yet auotljer Lilu tlKstiiied for us? That Life which men 
fear to face — Age, Old Age ! Four drearas within a dream — 
ftQd where to awake ? 

At dead of night — and it is now dead of night — how the 
lieart quakes on a, sudden at the silent reanrrection of buried 
thoughts ! Perhaps the Bunehine of some one single Sabbath 
of more exceeding hoIineBS comes first glimmering, and then 
brightening upon us, with the very same sanctity that filled 
all the air at the tolling of the kirk-bell, when all the parish 
was hushed, and the voice of streams heard more distinctly 
among the hanks and braes. Then, all at once, a thnnder- 
etorm, that many years before, or many years after, drove ua, 
when walking alone over the mountains, into a shieUng, will 
seem to succeed ; and we behold the same threatening aspect 
of the heavens that then quailed our beating hearts, and 
frowned down our eyelids before the lightning began to flash, 
and the black rain to deluge all the glens. No need now for 
any effort of thought. The images rise of themselves — inde- 
pendently of our volition — as if another being, studying the 
working of our minds, conjured up the phantasmagoria before 
us who are beholding it with love, wonder, and fear. Darkness 
and silence have a power of sorcery over tlie past ; the soul 
has then, too, often restored to it feelings and thoughts that it 
had lost, and is made to know that nothing it once experiences 
ever perishes, but that all things spiritual possess a principle 
of immortal life. 

Why Hnger on the shadowy wall some of those phantasma- 
goria — returning after they have disappeared — and reluctant 
to pass away into their former oblivion ? Why shoot others 
athwart the gloom, quick as spectral figures seen hurrying 
among mountains during a great storm ? Why do some glare 
and threaten — why others fade away with a melancholy smile? 
Why that one — a Figure all in white, and with white roses in 
her hair — come forward through the haze, beautifying into 
distinctcr form and face, till her pale beseeching hands almost 
touch our neck — and then, in a moment, it is as nothing ? 

But now the room is disenchanted — and feebly our lamp 
is glimmering, about to leave ns to the light of the moon and 
stars. There it is trimmed again^ — and the sndden increase 
of lustre cheers the heart within us like a festal strain. And 
To-Morrow— To-Mon-om is Meriy Clriatmae ; and l^hen its 
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nig-bt deecends there will be mirth and muEic, and the Hght 
sound of the merry -twinkling feet within these now bo melan- 
choly walls — and Kleep, now reigning over all the house save 
this one room, will be banished far over the sea — and morning 
will be reluctant to allow ber light to break up the inncfcent 
orgies. 

Were every Cbrietmas of which we have been present at 
the celebration, painted according to nature — what a Galleiy 
of Pictures t True that a sameness would pervade them all 
— but only that kind of sameness that pervades the nootumal 
heavens. One clear night always is, to common eyes, just lite 
another ; for what hath any night to show but one Booon and 
some stars — a blue vault, with here a few braided, and there a 
few oaetellated, clouds ? Yet no two nights ever bore more 
than a family resemblance to each other before the studious 
and instructed eye of him who has long communed with 
Nature, and ia familiar with every smile and frown on her 
changeful, but not capricious, countenance. Even so with the 
Anuual Festivals of the heart. Then our thoughts are the 
stars that illumine those skies — and on ouiaelves it depends 
whether they shall be black as Erebus, or brighter than 
Aurora. 

" Thoughta ! that like apirita tracklesa come and go " — 
is a fine line of Charles Lloyd's. But no bird skims, no arrow 
pierces the air, without producing some change in the Uni- 
verse, which will last to the day of doom. No coming and 
going is absolutely trackless ; nor irrecoverable by Nature's 
law ia any oousciousneaH, however ghosthke ; though many a 
one, even the most blissful, never does retuin, but seems to be 
buried among the dead. But they are not dead — but only 
sleep ; though to us who recall them not, they are as they had 
never been, and we, wretched ingratea, let them lie for ever in 
oblivion ! How passing sweet when of their own accord they 
arise to greet us in our sohtude ? — as a friend who, having 
sailed away to a foreign land in our youth, has been thought 
to have died many long years ago, may suddenly atand before 
us, with face still familiar and name reviving in a moment, and 
all that he once was to us brought from utter forgetfniness 
close upon our heart. 

My Father's House ! How it is ringing like a grove in 
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Hpriog, with the din of creatures happier, a thousand times 
happier, than all the birda on earth. It is the ChriBtmas 
Hohdays — Christniaa Day itself — Christinas Night — and Joy 
in every bosom intensifies Love, Never before were we 
brothers and sisters so dear to one another — never before had 
oar hearts so yearned towards the authors of our being — our 
blissful being ! There they sit — silent in all that outcry — 
composed in all that disarray — still in all that tumult ; yet, 
aa one or other flying imp sweeps round the chair, a father's 
hand will playfully strive to catch a prisoner — a mother's 
gentler touch on some sylph's disordered symarbe felt almost 
as a reproof, and for a moment slacken the fairy-flight. One 
old game treads on the heels of another — twenty within the 
hour — and many a new ganae never heard of before nor since, 
struck out by the collision of kindred spirits in their glee, the 
transitory fancies of genius inventive through very delight. 
Then, all at once, there is a hush, profound as ever falls ou 
some little plat within a forest when the moon drops behind 
the mountain, and the small gi-een-rohed People of Peace at 
once cease their pastime, and evanish. For She — the Silver- 
Tongued — ia about to sing an old ballad, words and air alike 
hundreds of years old — and sing she doth, while tears begin 
to fall, with a voice too mournfully beautiful long to breathe 
below- — and, ere another Christmas shall have come with the 
falling snowH, doomed to be mute on earth — but to be hym- 
ning in Heaven. 

Of that House — to our eyes the fairest of earthly dwellings 
— with ita old ivied turrets, and orchard-garden bright alike 
with fruit and with flowers, not one stone remains. The very 
brook that washed its foundations has vanished along witJi 
them — and a crowd of other buildings, wholly without chai'- 
acter, has long stood where here a single tree, and there a 
grove, did once render so lovely that small demesne ; which, 
how could we, who thought it the very heart of Paradise, even 
for one moment have believed was one day to be blotted out 
of being, and we ourselves — then so linked in love that the 
band which bound us all together was, in its gentle pressure, 
felt not nor understood — to be scattered far and abroad, like 
so many leaves that after one wild parting rustle are separated 
by roaring wind-eddies, and brought together no more ! The 
" i Abbey — it still survives ; and there, in that corner of the 
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burial-gronod, below that part of the wall wliicb was least in 
ruina, and which we ofteu climbed to reach the flowers and 
nests — there, in hopes of a joyful resiirrectioD, lie the Loved 
and Venerated — for whom, even now that so many grief-dead- 
ening years have fled, we feel, ia this holy hour, as if it were 
impiety so utterly to have ceased to weep— so seldom to have 
remembered ! — And then, with a powerleasneas of sympathy 
to keep paca with youth's frantic grie^ the floods we all wept 
together — at no long interval— on those pale and placid faces 
as they lay, most beautiful and most dreadful to behold, in 
their coESna. 

We believe that there is genius in all childhood. But the 
creative joy that makes it great in its simplicity dies a natn- 
ral death or is killed, and genins dies with it. In favoured 
spirits, neither few nor many, the joy and the might survive; 
for yon mnst know that unless it be accompanied with imagina- 
tion, memory is cold and lifeless. The forma it brings before 
us must be inspired with beauty — that is, with affection or 
passion. All minds, even the dullest, remember the days of 
their youth ; but all cannot bring back the indescribabie 
brightness of that blessed season. They who wonld know 
what they once were, must not merely recollect, but they 
must imagine, the hills and valleys — if any such there were-r 
in which their childhood played, the torrents, the waterfalls, 
the lakes, the heather, the rocks, the heaven's imperial dome, 
the raven floating only a little lower than the eagle in the 
sky. To imagine what he then heard and saw, he must ima- 
gine his own nature. He muat collect from many vanished 
hours the power of his untamed heart, and he must, perhaps, 
tranafuae also something of his maturer mind into these 
dreams of his former being, thus linking the past with the 
present by a continuous chain, which, though often invisible, 
is never broken. So is it too with the calmer affections that 
have grown within the shelter of a roof. We do not merely 
remember, we imagine our father's house, the fireside, all his 
features then most living, now dead and buried ; the very 
manner of his smile, every tone of hia voice. We must com- 
bine with all the passionate and plastic power of imagination 
the spirit of a thousand happy hours into one moment j and 
we must invest with all that we ever felt to be venerable 
Buoh an image as alone can satisfy our filial hearts. It is 
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thus that imagiuation, which first aided the growth of all our 
lioliest and happiest affections, can preserve them to us unim- 
paired — 

'■ For she can give us back the dead, 
Effen in the loveliest looks thej wore." 

Then came a New Series of Christmases, celehrated one 
year in this family, another year in that — none present hut 
those whom Charles Lamb the Delightful calleth the " old 
familiar faces ; " something in all featnres, and all tones of 
voice, and all manners, hetokeniog origin from one root — re- 
lations all, happy, and with no reason either to he ashamed or 
proud of their neither high nor humble birth — their lot being 
cast within that pleasant realm, " the Golden Mean," where the 
dwellings are connecting-links between the hut and the haU — 
fair edifices resembling manae or mansioQ-house, according 
as the atmosphere expands or contracts their dimensions — in 
which Competence is next-door neighbour to Wealth, and 
both of them within the daily walk of Contentment. 

Merry Christmases they were indeed — one Lady always 
presiding, with a figure that once had been the statelieet 
among the stately, hut then somewhat bent, without being 
bowed down, beneath an easy weight of most venerable years. 
Sweet was her tremulous voice to all her grandchildren's 
ears. Nor did those solemn eyes, bedimmed into a pathetic 
beauty, in any degree restrain the glee that sparkled in orbs 
that had as yet shed not many tears, but tears of joy or pity. 
Dearly she loved all those mortal creatures whom she was 
soon about to leave ; but she sat in sunshine even within the 
shadow of death ; and the " voice that called her home " ha<l 
so long been whispering in her ear, that its accents had 
become dear to her, and consolatOTy every word that was 
heard in the silence, as from another world. 

Whether we were indeed all so witty as we thought oui'- 
eelves — uncles, aunts, brothers, sisters, nephews, nieoea, 
cousins, and " the rest," it might be presumptuous in us, who 
were considered by ourselves and a few others not the least 
amusing of the whole set, at this distance of time to decide — 
especially in the affirmative ; but how the roof did ring with 
sally, pun, retort, and repartee ! Ay, with pun — a species of 
impertinence for which we have therefore a kindness even to 
Had incomparable Thomas Hood had the good 
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fortuDe to have been bom a cousin of oure, liow with that fins 
fancy of hiB would he have shone at those Christmae festJTiJB, 
eclipsing' as all I Oqt family, through all its different bmnohes, 
haa ever been famous for bad voices, but good ears; and we 
think we hear ourselves — all those uncles and aunts, nephem 
and nieces, and cousins — singing now 1 Easy is it to " warble 
melody " as to breathe air. But we hope harmony is ths 
most difficult of all things to people in general, for to us it 
was impossible ; and what attempts ours used to be at Se- 
conds 1 Yet the most woeful failures were rapturously encored; 
and ere the night was done we spoke with most extraordinEU7 
voices indeed, every one hoarser than another, till at lart, 
walking home with a fair cousin, there was nothing left for it 
but a tender glance of the eye — a tender pressnre of lifl 
hand — for cousins are not altogether sisters, and althon^ 
partaking of that dearest character, possess, it may be, some 
peculiar and appropriate charms of their own ; as didat thou, 
Emily the " Wild-oap! " — That sobriquet all forgotten now — 
for now thou art a matron, nay a Grandam, and troubled witii 
an elf fair and frohcsome as thon thyself wert of yore, when 
the gravest and wisest withstood not the witchery of diy 
dancings, thy siugings, and thy showering smiles. 

On rolled Suns and Seasons — the old died — the elderly 
became old — and the young, one after another, were wafted 
joyously away on the wings of hope, like birds almost as booh 
as they can fly ungratefully forsaking their nests and the 
groves in whose safe shadow they first essayed their pinioDs; 
or like pinnaces that, after having for a few days trimmed 
their snow-white sails in the land-locked bay, close to whose 
shores of silvery sand had grown the trees that furnished 
timber both for hull and mast, slip their tiny cables on some 
summer-day, and gathering every breeze that blows, go 
dancing over the waves in sunshine, and melt far off into the 
main. Or, haply, some were hke fair young trees, trans- 
planted during no favourable season, aud never to take root 
in another soil, but soon leaf and branch to wither beneath 
the tropic sun, aud die almost unheeded by those who knew 
not how beautiful they had been beneath the dews aud mists 
of their own native climate. 

Vain images 1 and therefore chosen by fancy not too pain- 
fuDy to touch the heart. For some hearts grow cold and 
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forbidding with ael6Bh cares — some, ivarm as ever in tbeir 
own generous glow, were touched by the chill of Fortune'a 
frowns, ever worst to hear when smldeoly encceeding her 
smiles — some, to rid themselves of painful regrets, took re- 
fuge in forgetfulness, and closed their eyes to the past — doty 
banished some abroad, and duty imprisoned others at home — 
estrangements there were, at first unconscious and unin- 
tended, yet ere long, though causelesB, complete — changes 
were wrought insensibly, invisibly, even in the innermost 
nature of those who being friends knew no guile, yet came 
thereby at last to be friends no more — unrequited love broke 
some bonds — requited love relaxed others — the death of one 
altered the conditions of many — and so — year after year — the 
Christmas Meeting was interrupted — deferred — till finally it 
ceased with one accord, unrenewed and unrenewable. For 
when Some Things cease for a time — that time turns out to 
be for ever. 

Survivors of those happy circles ! wherever ye be — should 
these imperfect remembrances of days of old chance, in some 
thoughtful pause of life's busy turmoil, for a moment to meet 
your eyes, let there be towards the inditer a few throbs of 
revived affection in your hearts — for his, though " absent long 
and distant far," baa never been utterly forgetful of the loves 
and friendships that charmed his youth. To be parted in 
body is not to be estranged in spirit^and many a dream and 
many a vision, sacred to nature's best affections, may pass 
before the mind of one whose lips are silent. " Out of sight 
out of mind " is rather the expression of a doubt — of a fear — 
than of a behef or a conviction. The soul surely has eyes 
that can see the objects it loves, through all intervening 
darkness — and of those more especially dear it keeps within 
itself almost undimmed images, on which, when they know it 
not, think it not, believe it not, it often loves to gaze, as on 
relics imperishable as they are hallowed. 

All hail 1 rising beautiful and magnificent through the 
mists of morning — ye Woods, Groves, Towers, and Temples, 
overshadowing that famous Stream beloved by all the Muses I 
Through this midnight hush— me thinks we hear faint and 
far-off sacred music — 

" Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault. 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise !" 
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How steeped now ia the stillness of moonlight are all thorn 
pole, pillared Churches, Courts aud Cloistera, ShrinBa aod 
Altars, with here and there a Statue standing in the shade, or 
Morjument saored to the memory of the pions — the immortal 
dead. Some great clock is etrikitig from one of many domes 
— from the majestic Tower of St Mary Magdalen — and in the 
deepened hush that foljowa the solemn sound, the ndngling 
waters of the Cherwell and tlie Isia soften the severe silence 
of the holy night. 

Reniote from kindred, and from all the friendships that 
were the native growth of the fair fields where our boyhood 
and our youth had roamed and meditated and dreamed, those 
were indeed jeara of high and lofty mood which held us in 
converse with the shades of great Poets and Sages of old in 
Rhedicyna's hallowed groves, stili, serene, and solemn, as that 
Attic Academe where divine Plato, with all Hybla on his 
lips, discoursed such excellent mnsic that his life seemed to 
the imagination spirituahsed — a dim rerainiacence of some 
former state of being. How sank then the Christmas Service of 
that beautiful Liturgy into our hearts ! Not faithless we to the 
simple worship that oni forefathers had loved ; but Conscience 
told us there was no apostasy in the feelings that rose within 
us when that deep organ began to blow, that choir of youth- 
fhl voices ao sweetly to join the diapason, — our eyes fixed 
all the while on that divine Picture over the Altar, of oar 
Saviour 

" Bearing his cross up rueful Calvary." 

The City of Palaces disappeais^and in the setting sunlight 
we behold mountains of soft crimson snow ! The sun bath 
set, and even more beautiful are the bright-starred nights of 
winter, than summer in all its glories beneath the broad moons 
of June. Through the woods of Windermere, from cottage 
to cottage, by coppice -pathways winding up to dwellings 
among the hill-rocks where the birch-trees cease to grow — 
" Nodding their heads, before oa go, 
The merry minatrelay." 
They sing a salutation at every door, familiarly naming old 
and young by their Christian names ; and the eyes that look 
upward from the vales to the Jiangiug huts among the plats 
and cliffs, see the shadows of tlie dancers ever and anon crosa- 
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iog the light of the atar-Iike window, and the merry mneic is 
heard like an echo dwelling in the sky. Across those humble 
thresholds often did we on Chriatraaa-week nights of yore — 
wandering through our solitary sylvan haunts, under the 
branches of trees within whose hollow trunk the squirrel 
slept — venture in, unasked perhaps, but not unwelcome, and, 
in the kindly spirit of the season, did our beat to merrify the 
Festival by tale or song. And now that we behold them not, 
are all those woods, and cliffs, and rivers, and tarns, and 
lakes, as beautiful aa when they softened and brightened 
beneath our living eyes, half-creating, as they gaaed, the very 
world they worshipped ? And are all those hearths as bright 
as of yore, without the shadow of our figure ? And the roofs, 
do they ring aa mirthfully, though our voice be forgotten ? 
We hang over Westmoreland, an unobserved — but observant 
star. Mountains, hills, rocks, knolls, vales, woods, groves, 
single trees, dwellings — all asleep ! Lakes 1 but ye are, 
indeed, by far too beautiful I fortunate Isles 1 too fair for 
human habitation, fit abode for the Blest I It will not hide 
itself — it will not sink into the earth — it will rise ; and risen, 
it will stand steady with its shadow in the overpowering 
moonlight, that One Tbee I that One House ! — and well 
might the sight of ye two together — were it harder — break 
our heart. But hard at all it is not — therefore it is but 
crushed. 

Can it be that there we are utterly forgotten ! No star 
hanging higher tlian the Andes in heaven — but sole-sitting 
at midnight in a small chamber — a melancholy man are we — 
and there seems a smile of conKilation, Wordsworth ! on 
thy sacred Bust. 

Alas ! how many heavenly days, "seeming immortal in their 
depth of rest," have died and been forgotten I Treacherous 
and ungrateful is our memory even of bliss that overflowed 
our being as light our habitation. Our spirit's deepest inter- 
communion with nature has no place in her records — blanks 
are there that ought to have been painted with imperishable 
imagery, and steeped in sentiment fresh aa the morning on 
life's golden hills. Yet there is mercy in this dispensation — 
for who can bear to behold the light of bliss re-arising fi-om 
the past on the ghastlier gloom of present misery? The 
phantoms that will not come when we call on them to comfort 
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US, are too often at our side when in our atiguiah we t^oali 
almost pray that tliey might be reburied in oblivion. Such 
hauntings as these are not as if they were visionary — they 
come and go like forms and shapes still imbued with life. 
Shall we vainly stretch out our arms to embrace and bold 
them fast, or as -vainly seek to intrench ourselves by thoughts 
of this world against their visitation ? The soul in its sick- 
neaa knows not whether it be the dnty of love to resign 
itself to indifference or to despair. Shall it enjoy life, they 
being dead I Shall we the survivors, for yet a little while, 
walk in other companionship out into the day, and let the 
sunbeams settle on their heads as they used to do, or cover 
them with dust and ashes, and show to those in heaven that 
love for them is now best expressed by remorse and penitence ! 

Sometimes we have fears about our memory — that it is 
decaying ; for, lately, many ordinary yet interesting; occur- 
rences and events, which we regarded at the time with pain 
or pleasure, have been slipping away almost into oblivion, 
and have often alarmed us of a sudden by their return, not to 
any act of recollection, but of themselves, sometimes wretch- 
edly out of place and season, the moumfnl obtruding upon 
the merry, and worse, the merry upon the mournful — con- 
fusion, by no fault of ours, of piteous and of gladsome faoes — 
tears where smiles were a duty as welt as a delight, and 
smiles where nature demanded, and religion hallowed, a sacri- 
fice of tears. 

For a good many years we have been tied to town in winter 
by fetters as fine as frostwork filigree, which we could not 
break without destroying a whole world of endearment. That 
seems an obscure image ; but it means what the Germans 
would call in English — our winter environment. We are im- 
prisoned in a net of our own weaving — an invisible net ; yet 
we can see it when we choose — 'just as a bird can see, when 
he chooses, the wires of his cage, that are invisible in his 
happiness, as he keeps hopping and fluttering about all day 
long, or haply dreaming on his perch with his poll under his 
plumes — as free in confinement as if let loose into the bound- 
less aky. That seems an obscure image too ; but we mean, 
in truth, the prison unto which we doom ourselves no prison 
is ; and wo have improved on that idea, for we have built ow 
own — and are prisoner, turnkey, and jailer all ii 
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Christopher North 

but hia own thoughts — his rule peaceful over 

and shadows — and undisputed to reign over th 

divine. 

The opening year in a town, now, answers in all things to 
our heart's desire. How beautiful the smoky air 1 The clouds 
have a homely look as they hang over the happy families of 
houses, and seem as if they loved their birthplace ; all unlike 
those heartless clouds that keep stravaiging over mountain- 
tops, and have no domicile in the sky I Poets speak of living 
rocks, but what is their life to that of houses i* Who ever 
Baw a rock vrith eyes — that ie, with windows ? Stone-blind 
all, and stone-deaf, and with hearts of stone ; whereas who 
ever saw a house without eyes — that is, windows ? Our own 
ia an Argue ; yet the good old Conservative grudges not the 
assessed taxes — his optica are as cheerful as the day that 
lends them light, and they love to salute the setting sun, aa 
if a hundred beacons, level above level, were kindled along a 
mountain side. He might safely be pronounced a madman 
who preferred an avenue of trees to a street. Wby, trees 
have no chimneys ; and, were you to kindle a fire in the 
hollow of an oak, you would soon be as dead as a Druid, It 
n't do to talk to ns of sap, and the circulation of sap. A 
I fiTOve in winter, bole and branch — leaves it has none — is as 
I' dry aa a volume of sermons. But a street, or a square, is 
I full of " vital sparks of heavenly flame " as a volume of 
I poetry, and the heart's blood circulates through the system 
' lite rosy wine. 

But a tmce to comparisons ; for we are beginning to feel 
contrition for our crime against the country, and, with humbled 
head and heart, we beseech you to pardon us — ye rocks of 
Pavey-Ark, the pillared palaces of the storms — ye clouds, now 
wreathing a diadem for the forehead of Helvellyu — ye trees, 
that hang the shadows of your undying beauty over the " one 
perfect chrysolite " of blessed Windermere 1 

Our meaning is transparent now as the hand of an appari- 
' tion waving peace and goodwill to all dwellers in the land of 
\ dreams. In plainer but not simpler words (for words are like 
V flowers, often rich in their sirapUcity — witness the Lily, and 
\ Solomon's Song) — Christian people all, we wish you a Meny 
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ChrUtmas and Happy New-Year, in town or in conntry— OTin 
ships at sea. 

A Happy New-Tear ! — Ah 1 ere thia Akl*, aung sotlo voce, 
reach yonr eare (eyes are ears, and ears eyes), the week of all 
weeks will be over and gone, and the New- Year will seem 
growing out of the old year's ashes ! — for the year is yonr only 
Phcenis. Bat what with time to do has a wish — a hope — a 
prayer 1 Their power is in the Spirit that gives them birth. 
And what is Spirit but the well-head of thoughts and feelings 
flowing and overflowing all life, yet leaving the well-head fail 
of water as ever — bo lucid, that on your gazing intently into 
its depths, it seems to become a large soft spiritual eye, re- 
flecting the heavens and the earth ; and no one knows what 
the heavens and the earth are, till he has seen them there — 
for that God made the heavens and the earth we feel from that 
beantifnl revelation — and where feeling is not, knowledge is 
dead, and a blank the universe. Love is life. The unloving 
merely breathe. A single sweet beat of the heart is token of 
something spiritual that will be with us again in Faradise. 
" 0, bliss and beauty 1 are these our feelings "'—thought we 
once in a dream — " all circling in the sunshiue — fair-plumed 
in a flight of doves ! " The vision kept sailing on the sky — 
"to and fro for our delight " — no sound on their wings more 
than on their hreasta ; and they melted away in light as if 
they were composed of light — and in the bush we hoard high- 
np and far-off nmsic — as of an angel's song. 

That was a dream of the mysterious night ; but now w6 are 
broad awake — and see no emblematical phantoms, but the 
mere sights of the common day. But snfBoient for the day 
is the beauty thereof — and it inspires us with affection for all 
beneath the skies. Will the whole world, then, promise hence- 
forth to love us ? — and we promise henceforth to love the 
whole world. 

It seems the easiest of all easy things to be kind and good — 
and then it is so pleasant! "Self-love and social are the 
same," beyond all question ; and in that lies the nobihty of 
our nature. The intensest feeling of self is that of belonging 
to a brotherhood. All selves then know they have duties 
which are in truth loves — and loves are joys — whether breathed 
in silence, or uttered in words, or embodied in actions ; and 

Lif they filled all life, then all life would be good — and beavq^^H 
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would be no more than a better earth. And how may all men 
go to heaven ? By making themaelves & heaven on earth, and 
thus preparing their spirits to breathe enip3Teal air when they 
have dropped the dnat. And how may they make for them- 
selves a heaven on earth ? By building up a happy home foe 
THE HEART. Much, but not all — oh 1 not nearly all — is in the 
site. But it must be within the precincts of the holy ground 
—and within hearing of the waters of life. 

Pleasures of Imagination 1 Pleasures of Memory I Plea- 
sures of Hope 1 All three most delightful poema ; yet all the 
thoughts and all the feelings that inspired them — etherealised 
— will not make — faith ! " The day-spring from on high 
hath visited us ! " Blessed ia he wlio feela that line — nor 
need his heart die within him, were a voice to be heard at 
midnight saying — " This New- Year's day shall be tby last I " 

One voice — one young voice — all by its sweet, sad, solitary ■ 
self, singing to us a Christmaa Hymn ! Listening to that 
music is like looking at the sky with all its stars. , 

Was it a spirit ? 

" Millioua of spiritual creatures walk unseen, 
Sole or responsive to each other's voice, 
Hymning then" great Creator." 

So, the singer, like ourselves, is mortal ; and in that thought, 
to our hearts, lies the pathos of her prayers. The angels, veil- 
ing their faces with their wings, sing in their bliss hailelujaba 
round the throne of heaven ; but she — a poor child of clay, 
with her face veiled but with the shades of humility and con- 
trition, while 

" Some natural tears she drops, but wipes them soon," — 

einga, in her sorrow, supplications to bo suffered to see afaj-off 
its everlasting gates — opening not surely for her own sake— 
for all of woman born are sinful — aud even she in what love 
calls her innocence feels that her fallen being does of itself 
deaerve but to die. The hymn ia fading away, liker and liker 
an echo, and our spirit having lost it in the distance, returns 
back holier to the heart-hush of home. 

The million hunger and thirst after the stronger and darker 
passions ; nothing wiU go down with them but the interne. 
They are intolerant — or careless — or even ashamed of those 
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emotions and affections that compose the blessing of our daily 
life, and give its lustre to the fire on the hearth of eTery CJhriB- 
tian household. Yet, for all that, they are inexperienced in 
those same stronger and darker passions of which they prate, 
and know nothing of the import of those pictures of them 
painted, with background of gloom and foreground of fire, in 
tiie works of the truly great masters. The disturbed spirit of 
Buoh delineations is far beyond the reaches of their sonla ; and 
they mistake their ovm senseless stupor for solemn awe — or 
their own mere physical excitement for the enthusiasm of 
imagination soaring through the storm on the wings of intel- 
lect. There are such things in " Satan's Invisible World 
Displayed " in poetry, as strong and dark passions ; and 
they who are acquainted with their origin and end call 
them had passioos ; but the good passions are not dark, but 
" bright — and they are strong too, stronger than death or the 
grave. 
. All human beings who know how to reap 

" The harvest of a quiet eye, 
That broods and sleeps on its own heart," 

feel, by the touch, the flowers of affection in every handful of 
beauty they gather up from those fortunate fields on which 
shines, for ever through all seasons, the son of life. How soft 
the leaves 1 and, as they meet the eye, how fair I Framed, bo 
might it seem, of green dew consolidated into fragrance. Nor 
do they fade when gently taken fi^m their stalk on its native 
bed. They flourish for ever if you bruise them not — sensi- 
tive indeed ; and, if you are so forgetful as to treat them 
rashly, like those of the plant that bears that name, they 
shrink, and seem to shrivel for a time — growing pala, as if 
upbraiding your harshness ; but cherished, they are seen to 
be all of 

" Immortal amaranti, the tree that grows 
Faat by the throne of God ;" 
for the seeds have fallen from heaven to earth, and for eighteen 
hundred years have been spreading themselves over all soils 
fit for their reception — and what soil is not fit ? Even fit are 
stony places, and places full of thorns. For they will live 
and grow there in spite of such obstruction — and among rant 
and matted weeds will often be seen peering out like primrosei 
gladdening tiie deseri;. 
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That voice again — " One of old Scotland's BODgs, ho sad 
and alow ! " Her lieart is now blamelessly with things of 
earth. " Sad and slow ! " and most purely sweet. Altooat 
mournfiil although it be, it breathes of happiueas — for the joy 
dearest to the soul has ever a faint tinge of grief. innocent 
enchantress ! thou encirclest ua with a wavering haze of beau- 
tiful imagery, by the spell of that voice awakening after a 
mood of awe, but for tby own delight. From the long dim 
tracts of the past come strangely blended recognitions of woe 
and bliss, un distinguishable now to our own heart — nor knows 
that heart if it be a dream of imagination or of memory. Tet 
why should we wonder ? In our happiest hours there may 
have been something in common with our moat sorrowful — 
some sbade of sadness cast over them by a passing cloud, 
that now allies them in retrospect with the sombre spirit of 
gnef; and in our unhappiest hours there may have been 
gleams of gladness, that seeoi now to give the return the calm 
character of peace. Do not all thoughts and feelings, almost 
all events, seem to resemble each other — when they are dreamt 
of as all past? All receive a sort of sanctification in the 
stillness of the time that has gone by — -just like the human 
being whom they adorned or degraded — when they, too, are 
at last buried together in the bosom of the same earth. 

Perhaps none among us ever wrote verses of any worth, 
who had not been, more or less, readers of our old ballads. All 
our poets have been so — and even Wordsworth would not have 
been the veritable and only Wordsworth, had he not in boy- 
hood pored — oh, the miser I — over Percy's " Eeliques." From 
the highest to the humblest, they have all drunk from those 
silver springs. Shepherds and herdsmen and woodsmen have 
been the masters of the mighty — their strains have, like the 
voice of a solitary lute, inspired a power of sadness into the 
hearts of great poets that gave their genius to be prevalent 
over all tears, or with a power of sublimity that gave it 
dominion over all teiror, like the sound of a tmmpet. " The 
Babes in the Wood ! " " Chevy Chace ! " Men become 
women while they weep — 

" Or start up heroes from the glorious strain." 

Sing then " The Dirge," my Margaret, to the Old Man, 
"so tender and so true" to the spirit of those old ballads, 
I which we might think were written by Pity's self. 
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" dig a grave, and dig it deep, 
Where I and my true love may sleep ! 
We'll dig a grave, and dig it deep, 
Where thon and thy tme love shall sleap I 1 

And let it be five fathom low. 

Where winter winds may never blow ! — 
And it shall be five fathom low, 
Where winter winds shall never blow ! 

And let it he on yonder hill, 
Where grow^ the mountain daffodil ! — 
And it shall he on yonder hill, 
Where grows the mountain daffodil ! 

And plant it ronnd with holy briers. 
To fright away the fairy fires ! — 

We'll plant it round witli holy briere I 

To frigtt away the fairy firea ! 

And set it ronnd with celandine, 
And nodding heads of columbine ! — 
We'll set it round with celandine, 
And nodding heads of columbine [ 

And let the ruddock build his nest 
Just above my true love's breast ! — ■ 
The ruddock be shall build his neat 
Just above thy true love's breast ! 

And warble his sweet wintry song 
O'er our dwelling all day long ! 

And he shall warble his aweet song 

O'er your dwelling all day long. 

Now, tender friends, my garments itkt, 

And lay me out for Jesus' sake ! 

And we will now thy garments take, 
And lay thee out for Jesus' sake ! 

And lay me by my true love's side, 

That I may be a fcithful bride ! — 

We'll lay thee by thy true love's side, 
That thou may'at be a faithful bride 1" 
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Ay — ay — thou too art gone, William Stanley EoscobI 
What years have flown since we walked among the " alleya 
greou" of Allerton with thee and thy illustrions father! and 
who ever converaed with him for a few hours in and about his 
own home — where the stream of life flowed on bo full and 
clear — without carrying away impressiona that never seemed 
to be remembrances — so vivid have they remained amidst the 
obacuratione and obliterations of Time, that sweeps with his 
wings all that lies on the surface, but has no power to disturb, 
much less destroy, the record printed on the heart. 

We are all of us getting old — or older ; nor would we, for 
cur own part — if we could — renew our youth. Methinka the 
river of life is nobler as it neara the sea. The young are 
dancing in their skifTs on the pellucid shallows near the 
source on the Sacred Mountains of the Golden East. They 
whose lot it ia to be in their prime, are dropping down the 
longer and wider reaches, that seem wheeling by with flieir 
sylvan amphitheatres, aB if the beauty were moving mom- 
wards, while the voyagera are stationary among the shadows, 
or elowiy descending the stream to meet the meridian day. 
Many forget 

" The torrent's smoothness ere it dash below," 
and are lost in the roaring whirlpool. Under Providence, wa 
see ourselves on the river expanded into a sea- like lake, or arm 
of the sea ; and for all our sou! has escaped and suffered, we 
look up to the stars in gratitude — and down to the stars — for 
the water too is full of stars as well as the sky — faint and dim 
indeed — but blended by the peirading spirit of beauty, with 
the brighter and bolder luminaries reposing on infinitude. 
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BnCHAXAN LoDOE — for a few moaths — farewell I 'Tia the 
Twelfth, of November ; and for the City we leave thee not 
without reluctance, early iu March by the blessing of Heaven 
again to creep into thy blooming bourne. Yet now and then 
we shall take a drive down, to while away a sunny forenoon 
among thy undecaying evergreens, to breathe the balm of thy 
Christmas roses, and for one Gentle bosom to cu!l the earliest 
crocuses that may be yellowing through the thin snows of 

SpriDg. 

In truth, we know not well why we should ever leave thee, 
for thou art the Darling of all the Seasons ; and "Winter, so 
churlish elsewhere, is ever bland to thee, and, daily alighting 
in these gardens, loves to fold and unfold, in the cool sunahiiie, 
the stainless splendomr of his pale-plumaged wings. But we 
are no hermit. Dear to us though Nature be, here, hand-in- 
hand with Art walking through our peaceful but not unpeo- 
pled PoLicr, a voice comes to us from the city-heart — winning 
us away from the stillneeB of solitude into the stir of life. 
Milton speaks of a region 



and oft have wo visited it ; but while yet we pursue the ends 
of this our mortal being, in the mystery of the brain whence 
ideas arise, and in the mystery of the heart whence emotions 
flow — kindred and congenial all — thought ever blending with 
feeling, reason with imagination, and conscience with passion 
— 'tis our duty to draw our delight from intercommunion with 
the spirit of our kind. Weakest or wickedest of mortals are 
jour soul-sick, life-loathing, world-wearied men. Iq solitude 
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we are prune to be gwallowad up in selfiebnetts ; aod out of 
I ■elfishnesa what sins and Crimea may not grow ! At the best, 
I moral stagnation ensues — and the spirit becomes, like "a 
I green-maatled pool," the abode of reptiles. Then ever wel- 
come to us be living faces, and living voices, the light and 
the music of reality— dearer far than any mere ideas or emo- 
tions banging or floating aloof by themselves in the atmos- 
phere of imagination. Blest be the cordial grasp of the hand 
of Ixiendship — blest the tender embrace of the arms of love ! 
Kay, smile not, fair reader, at an old man's fervour ; for Love 
is a gracious spirit, who deeerteth not declining age. 

The Dkosky is at the door — and, my eye ! what a figure is 
I feter 1 There he aits, like a bear, with the ribbons in his 
( paws— no part visible of his hnman face or form divine, but 
■^ Iris small red eyes — ^and his ruby nose, whose re-growu enor- 
mity laughs at Listen, One little month ago, the knife of 
that skil£id. chimrgeon pared it down to the dituensions of a 
Christian probosois. Again 'tis like a wart on a frost-red- 
dened Swedish turnip. Pretty Poll, with small delicate pale 
jfeatures, sits beside him like a snowdrop. How shaggy since 
he returned Irom our last Highland tour is Filho da Puta I 
His mane long as his tail — and the hair on his ears like that 
on bis fetlocks. He absolutely reminds us of Hogg's Bonas- 
Bua. Ay, bleas theae patent stepa — on the same principle as 
those by which we ascend our nightly couch — we are self- 
deposited in our Drosky. Oh ! the lazy luxury of an air-seat ! 
We eeera to be sitting on nothing but a voluptuous warmth, 
restorative as a bath. And then whatfurry softness envelopes 
our feet ! Yes — Mrs Gentle — Mrs Gentle — thy Caahmere 
ehawl, twined round our bust, feels almost as silken-smooth 
as thine own, and scented is it with the balm of thy own 
lips. Boreas blows on it tenderly as a zephyr — and the 
wintry sunshine seems summery as it plays on the celestial 
colours. Thy pelisse, too, over our old happy shoulders, pur- 
ple as the neck of the dove when careering round his mate. 
Thy comforter, too, in our bosom — till the dear, delightftil, 
delicious, vricked worsted thrills through skin and flesh to our 
very heart. It dirls. Drive away, Peter, Farewell Lodge 
— and welcome, in a jifiy, Moray Place. 

And now, doucely and decently sitting in our Drosky, 
^_|)ehold us driven by Peter, proud as Punch to tool aloDg the 
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staring streets the great-gran dson of the DeBert-bom 1 ^^ 

yet — couldst thou lead the field, Filho, with old Kit Castor on 
thy spine. Bui though our day bo not quite gone by, we 
thiuk we Bee the stealing shades of eve, and, a little further 
on in the solemn vieta, the darkness of night ; and therefore, 
like wise children of nature, not unproud of the past, not 
ungrateful for the present, and unfearful of the future, thus do 
we now skim along the road of life, broad and smooth to onr 
heart's content, able to pay the turnpikes, and willing, when 
we shall have reached the end of our journey, to lie dowo, in 
hope, at the goal. 

What pretty, little, low lines of garden -fronted cottages I 
leading us along out of rural into suburban cheerfulness, 
across the Bridge, and past the Oriental-looking Oil-OaH 
Works, with a sweep winding into the full view of Pitt 
Street (what a glorious name 1) steep as some straight cliff- 
glen, and an approach truly majestic — ^yea, call it at once 
magnificent — right up to the great city's heart, " There goes 
Old Christopher North!" the bright boys in the playground 
of the New Academy exclaim, God bless you, you little 
rascals ! — We could almost find it in our heart to ask the 
Rector for a holiday. But, under him, all your days are holi- 
days — for when the precious hours of study are enlightened 
by a classic spirit, how naturally do they melt into those of 
play I 

" Gay hope is yonrs, by fency fed. 
Less pleasing when possest ; 

The tear forgot as soon aa shed. 
The auUEhine of the breast ; 

Yours huiom health, of roay hue, 

Wild wit, invention ever new. 
And lively cheer, of vigour bora ; 

The thouglitless day, the easy night, 

The spirits pure, the alumhers lights 
That fly th' approach of mom." 

Descending from our Drosky, we find No. 99 Moray Place, 
exhibiting throughout all its calm interior the self-same ex- 
pression it wore the day we left it for the Lodge, eight 
moQths ago. There is our venerable winter Eat — as like 
Ourselves, it is said, as he can stare — sitting on the Circular 
in the Entrance-ball. Everything has been tenderly dusted 
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1 if by hands that touched with a Sabbath feeling; and 
though the furniture cannot be said to be new, yet while it ie 
in all sobered, it is in nothing faded. You are at first unaware 
of its richneSB oa account of its simplicity — its grace is felt 
gradually to grow out of its comfort — and that which you 
thought but ease lightens into elegance, while there is but 
one image in nature which can adequately express its repose 
— that of a hill -sheltered field by sunset, under a fresh-fallen 
vest of virgin snow. For then snow blushes with a faint 
crimson — nay, sometimes when Sol is extraordinarily splendid, 
not faint, but with a gorgeousness of colouring that fears not 
to face in rivahy the western clouds. 

Let no man have two houses with one set of furniture. 
Home's deepest delight is undisturbance. Some people think 
no ariiicies fixtures — not even grates. But sofas and ottomans, 
and chairs and footstools, and screens — and above all, beds — 
all are fixtures in tlie dwelling of a wise man, cogiioscitive 
and sensitive of the blessings of tliis life. Each baa its own 
place assigned to it by the taste, tact, and feeling of the 
master of the mansion, where order and elegance minister to 
comfort, and comfort is but a homely word for happiness. In 
5 moods we vary their arrangement — nor is even the 
f all Easy-chairs secure for life against being gently 
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I easiest of all Easy-chairs secure for life against being gently ^m 

pushed on his wheels from chimney- nook to window-comer, ^H 

when the sunshine may have extinguished the fire, and the ^H 

blue sky tempts the Paterfamilias, or him who is but an uncle, ^H 
to lie back with half-shut eyes, and gaze upon the cheeHiil 
purity, even like a shepherd on the bill. But these little 
occasional disarrangements serve but to preserve the spirit of 

t permanent arrangement, without which the very virtue o) ^m 

^mesticity dies. What sacrilege, therefore, against the Lares ^H 

and Penates, to turn a whole house topsy-turvy, from garret ^H 

to cellar, regularly as May-flowers deck the zone of tlie yearl ^H 
Why, a Turkey or a Persian, or even a Wilton or a Kidder- 
minster carpet, is as much the garb of the wooden floor inside, 
as the grass is of the earthen floor outside of your house. 

Would you lift and lay down the greensward ? But without ^^H 

further illustration — be assured the cases are kindred — and ^H 

BO, too, with sofas and shrubs, tent-beds and trees. Indepen- ^H 

dently, however, of these analogies, not fanciful, but lying ^H 

L deep in the nature of things, the inside of one's tabernacle, iit ^H 
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town and country, ought ever to be sacred from all radical 
revolutionary movenients, and to lie for ever in a waiting 
dream of g^raoefril repose. All our affections towards lifeless 
things become tenderer and deeper in the continuous and 
unbroken flow of domestio Labit. The eye gets lovingly 
familiarised with each object occupying its own peculiar and 
appropriate place, and feels in a moment when the most 
insignificant is missing or i-omoved. We say not a word 
about children, for fortunately, since we are yet unmarried, 
we have none ; but even they, if brought up Christians, are 
no dissenters from this creed, and however rackety in the 
nursery, in an orderly-kept parlour or drawing-room how like 
so many pretty little white mice do they glide cannily along 
the floor ! Let no such horror, then, as a JUtting ever befaU 
us or our friends 1 mercy I only look at a long huge train 
of waggons, heaped up to the windows of the first floors, 
moving along the dust-driving or mfre-choked streets with 
furniture from a gutted town-house towards one standing in 
the rural shades with an empty stomach ! All is dimmed or 
destroyed — chairs crushed on the table-land, and four-posted 
beds lying helplessly with their astonished feet up to heaven 
— a sight that might make the angels weep ! 

People have wondered why we, an old barren bachelor, 
should live in such a large house. It is a palace ; but never 
was there a greater mistake than to seek the solution in our 
pride. Silence can be had but in a large house. And silence 
is the chief condition of home happiness. We could now hear 
a leaf fall — a leaf of the finest wire-wove. Peter and Betty, 
Polly and the rest, inhabit the second sunk story — and it b 
delightful to know that they may be kicking up the most 
infernal disturbance at this blessed moment, and tearing out 
each other's hair in handfuls, without the faintest whisper of 
the uproar reaching us in our altitude above the drawing- 
room flat. On New- Year's Day morning there is regularly a 
competition of bagpipers in the kitchen, and we could fondly 
imagine 'tis an Eolian Harp. In his pantry Peter practised 
for years on the shrill clarion, and for years on the echoing 
hom ; yet bad he thrown up both instniments in despair of 
perfection ere we so much as knew that he had commenced 
■>,his musical studies. In the sunk story, immediately beiow 
that, having been for a season consumptive, we kept a JeoBy 
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aBs and her daughter — and though we believe it was not un- 
heard around Moray and Ainslie Places, and even in Charlotte 
Square, we cannot charge our loemory with an audit of their 
bray. In the sunk etoiy immediately below that again, that 
distinguished ofBcer on half-pay, Captain Campbell of the 
Highlanders — when on a visit to ns for a year or two— though 
we seldom saw him — got up a Sma' siffl— and though a more I 
harmlesH creature could not he, there he used to sit for hours ' 
together, with the worm that never dies. On one occasion, it 
having been supposed by Peter that the Captain had gone to 
the East Neuk of Fife, weeks elapsed, we remember, ere he 
was found sitting dead, just as if he had been alive, in his 
BSnal attitude in his arm-chair, commanding a view of the 
precipice of the back court. 

Just as quiet are the Attics. They, too, are furnished ; 
for the feeling of there being one unfurnished room, however 
small, in the largest house, disturbs the entire state of mind 
of such an occupant, and when cherished and dwelt on, which 
it must not unfrequently be, inspires a cold air of desolation 
throughout the domicile, till "thonghts of flitting rise." 
There is no lumber-room. The room containing Bine-Beard's 
murdered wives might in idea be entered \vithout distraction 
by a bold mind. — But oh I the lumber-room, into which, on an 
early walk through the house of a friend on whom we had 
been soming, all unprepared did we once set our foot ! Prom 
the moment — and it was but for a moment, and about six 
o'clock — far away in the country — that appalling vision met 
our eyes — till we found ourselves, about another six o'clock, 
in Moray Place, we have no memory of the flight of time. 
Part of iJie journey — or voyage — we suspect, was performed 
in a steamer. The noise of knocking, and pufBng, and splash- 
ing seems to be in our inner ears ; but after all it may have 
tbeen a sail-boat, possibly a yacht 1 — In the Attics an Aviary 
open to the sky. And to us below, the many voices, softened 
into one sometimes in the pauses of severer thought, are some- 
times verv affecting, so serenely sweet it seems, as the lave- 
rock's in our youth at the gates of heaven. 

At our door stand the Guardian Genii, Sleep and Silence. 

We had an ear to them in the building of our house, and 

_ planned it after a long summer day's perusal of the " Castle of 

L Indolence." Jemmy Thomson! Jemmy Thomson 1 — that 
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thou nod we bad been rowers in the eame boat on the sile^ 
river I Rowers, indeed 1 Short the spells and far betwee 
that wt) should have taken — the one would not have turned 
round the other, but when the oar chanced to drop oat of his 
listless hand — and the canoe would have been allowed to drift 
with the stream, unobservant we of our backward course, and 
wondering and then ceasing to wonder at the slow-receding 
beauty of the hanging banks of grove — the cloud- moun tains, 
immovable as those of earth, and in spirit one world. 

Ay t Great noise as we have made in the world — our 
heart's desire is for silence — its delight is in peace. And is 
it not BO with all men, turbulent as may have been their lives, 
who have ever looked into their own being? The soul longs 
for peace in itself; therefore, wherever it discerns it, it re- 
joices in the image of which it seeks the reality. The serene 
human countenance, the wide water sleeping in the moonlight, 
the stainless marble-depth of the immeasurable heavens, reflect 
to it that tranquilUty which it imagines within itself, though 
it never long dwelt there, restless as a dove on a dark tree tluit 
cannot be happy but in the sunshine. It loves to look on what 
it loves, even though it cannot possess it ; and hence its feel- 
ing, on contemplating such calm, is not of simple repose, but 
desire stirs in it, as if it would fain blend itself more deeply 
with the quiet it beholds ! The sleep of a desert would not 
80 affect it ; it is Beauty that makes the difference — tliat 
attracts spirit to matter, while spirit becomes not thereby 
materialised — but matter spiritualised; and we fluctuate in 
the air-boat of imagination between eartli and heaven. In 
most and in all great instances there is apprehension, dim and 
iaint, or more distinct, of pervasion of a spirit throughout that 
which we conceive BeantifuL Stars, the moon, the deep 
bright ether, waters, the rainbow, a pure lovely flower — none- 
of them ever appear to us, or are believed by us to be mere 
physical and unconscious dead aggregates of atoms. That is 
what they are ; but we could have no pleasure in them, if we 
knew them as such. There is illusion, then, of some sort, and 
to what does it amount ? We cannot well tell. But if there 
is really a love in human hearts to these distant orbs — if there 
is an emotion of tenderness to the fair, opening, breathing 
blossom that we would not crush it — "in gentleness of heart 
touch, for there is a spirit in the leaves " — it must be tl 
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do not Bee them as they are, but " create a bohI under the ribs 
of death." We oould not be touched, or care for what has no 
affinity to ourselves — we make the a£Snity — we animate, we 
vivify them, and thenceforward, 

" Spiritua intus alit, totamque infoea per artus, 
Mens agitat molem, et ma^o se corpore miscet." 

Now you do believe that we do love Silence — and every 
other thing worthy to be loved — you and yours — and even 
that romp, your shock-headed Coz, to whom Priecilla Tomboy 
was an Imogen. 

All our ceilings are deadened — we walk ankle-deep in car- 
peting — nobody is suffered to open a door but ourselves — and 
they are so construoted, that it is out of their power to slam. 
Our winter furniture is all massy — deepening the repose. In 
all the large rooms two fireplaces — and fires are kept perpetu- 
ally burning day and night, in them all, which, reflected from 
epaoioua mirrors, give the mansion quite the appearance of a 
Pandemouiura. Not gas always. Palm-oil buriiB scentless as 
moonlight ; and when motion, not I'est, in a place is signified, 
we accompany ourselves with a was candle, or taper from 
time immemorial green. Yet think not that there is a blaze 
of hght. We have seen the midnight heaveo and earth nearly 
as bright, with but one moon and a email scatter of stars. 
And places of glimmer — and places of gloom — and places 
" deaf to sound and blind to light " there are in this our man- 
sion, known but to ourselves — cells — penitentiaries — where 
an old man may sit sighing and groaning, or stupified in his 
misery — or at times almost happy. So senseless, and worse 
, than senseless, seems then all mortal tribulation and angaish, 
. while the self- communing soul is assured, by its own profound 
. responses, that " whatever is, is best." 

And thus is oitr domicile a domain — a kingdom. We should 
I not care to be confined to it all the rest of our days. Seldom, 
I indeed, do we leave our own door — yet call on us, and ten to 
one you hear uH in winter chirping like a cricket, or in sum- 
mer like a grasshopper. We have the whole range of the 
house to ourselves, and many an Excursion make we on the 
I Crutch. Ascending and descending the wide-winding stair- 
oaees, each broad step not above two inches high, we find 
ouraelves on spacious landing-places illumined by the dim 
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religious light of stained windows, on whioli pilgrims, and 
palmers, and prophets, single or in pairs or troops, are travel- 
ling on missions through glens or forests or bj sea-shorea— 
or shepherd piping in the shade, or poet playing with the 
tangles of Neaera's hair. We have discovered a new prin- 
ciple on which, within narrow bounds, we have constructed 
Panoramic Dioramas, that show splendid segments of the 
great circle of the world. We paint all of them ourselves — 
now a Poussin, now a Thomson, now a Claude, now a Turner, 
now a Eubens, now a Danby, now a Salvator, now a Maclise. 

Most people, nay, we suspect all people but ourselves, make 
a point of sleeping in the same bed (that is awkwardly ex- 
pressed) all life through ; and out of that bed many of them 
avow their inability to " bow an eye ; " such is the power of 
custom, of habit, of use and wont, over weary mortals even 
in the blessing of sleep. No such slavish fidelity do we 
observe towards any one bed of the numerous beds in our 
mansion. No one dormitory is entitled to plume itself, in the 
pride of its heart, on being peculiarly Ours ; nor is any one 
suffered to sink into despondency from being debarred the 
privilege of contributing to Our repose. They are all fur- 
nished, if not luxuriously, comfortably in the extreme; in 
number, nine-^ach, of course, with its two dressing-rooms — 
those on the same story communicating with one another, and 
with the parlours, drawing-rooms, and libraries — " a mighty 
maze, but not without a plan," and all harmoniously combined 
by one prevailing and pervading spirit of quietude by day 
and by nighty awake or asleep — the chairs being couch-like, 
the couches bed-like, the beds, whether tent or canopy, en- 
veloped in a drapery of dreams. 

We go to bed at no stated hour — ^but when we are tired of 
sitting up, then do we lie down ; at any time of the night or the 
day ; and we rise, neither with the lark, nor the swallow, nor the 
sparrow, nor the cock, nor the owl, nor the sun, nor the moon, 
nor the stars, nor liucifer, nor Aurora, but with Christopher 
North. Yellow, or green, or blue, or crimson, or fawn, or 
orange, or pinky light salutes our eyes, as sleep's visionary 
worlds recede and relapse into airy nothing, and as we know 
of a certainty that these are real web- and- woof damasK cur- 
tains, that fiock palpable on substantial walls. 

True wisdom soon accommodates itself even to involuntary 
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or ineTitable change — but to tbat which flows from our own 
sweet will, however sudden and strong, it instantly moulds 
itself in a. novel dehght, with all its familiar and domestio 
habits. Why, we have not been in 99 Moray Place for a 
week — nay, not for two days and nights — till you might swear 
we had been all our life a Cit, we look so like a Native. The 
rustic air of the Lodge has entirely left us, and all our move- 
ments are metropolitan. You see before you a Geutleiiian of 
the Old School, who knows that the eyes of the town are upon 
him when he seeks the open air, and who preserves, even in 
the privacy of the parlour, that dignity of dress and demean- 
our which, during winter, befits his age, his rank, and his 
character. Now, we shave every morning ; John, who in his 
boyish days served under Barbarossa, lightly passes the comb 
through our " sable silvered ; " aod then, in our shawl dress- 
ing-gown, we descend about ten to our study, and sit, not 
unstately, beside the hissiug urn at our protracted breakfast. 
In one Httle month or less, " or ere onr shoes are old," we feel 
as if we had belonged to this house alone, and it to us, from 
our birth. The Lodge is seen to be standing in its stillness, 
far away ! Dear memories of the pensive past now and then 
come floating upon the cheerful present — like birds of fairest 
plumage floating far inland from the main. But there is no 
idle longing — no vain regret. This, we say, is true wisdoni. 
For each scene and season — each pleasure and place — ought 
to be trusted to itself in the economy of human life, and to 
be allowed its own proper power over our spirit. People in 
the country are often restless to return to town — aud people 
in town unhappy till they rush away into the country — thus 
cheating their entire existence out of its natural calm and 
satisfaction. Not so we. We give both their due — and that 
due is an almost undivided delight in each while we live 
under its reign. For Nature, believe us, is no jealous mis- 

( tress. She ia an affectionate wife, who, being sissured of his 
Sdelity, is not afraid to trust her husband out of her sight, 
" When still the town afiairs do call him thence," 
And who waits with cheerful patience for bis return, duly 
welcomed with a conjugal shower of smiles and kisses. 
But what is this we see before us ? Winter — we declare 
— and in fuU fig with his powdered wig ! Oq the mid-day 
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of November, absolutely snow 1 a full, fair, and free fall of 
indispTj table snow. 

Not the elig-hteBt idea bad we, the day before, tbat a Buigle 
flake had yet been formed in the atmosphere, which, on clos- 
ing of our ehutters, looked through the clear-obacnre, indica- 
tive of a still night and a bright morning. Bat we had not 
seen the moon. She, we are told by an eyewitness, early in 
the evening, glared from the south-east, " through the misty 
horizontal air," with a face of portentous niagiiitude and 
brazen hue, eymptomatic, so weatherwiae seera do say, of the 
approach of the Snow-king. On such occasions it reqnires 
al) one's astronomical science to distinguish between bud and 
moon ; for then sister resembles brother in that wan splen- 
dour, and you wouder for a moment, as the large beamlees 
orb (how nnlike Dian's silver bow !) is in ascension, what can 
ijave brought the lord of day, at this untimeous hour, from 
iiis sea-couch behind the mountains of the west. Yet during 
the nigbt-cahn we suspected snow — for the hush of the heavens 
had that downy feel, to our half-sleeping fancy, tbat belongs 
to the eider-pillow in which disappears our aged, honoured, 
and un-nightcap'd head. Looking out by peep of day— 
rather a ghostlike appearance in our long night-sbirt, wliich 
trails a regal train — we beheld the fair feathers dimly descend- 
ing through the glimmer, while momently the world kept 
whitening and whitening, till we knew not our home-returning 
white cat on what was yesterday the back-yreen, but by the 
sable tail that singularly shoots from the rump of that pheno- 
menon. We were delighted. Into the oold plunge-bath we 
played plop like a salmon — and came out as red as a. out of 
that incomparable fish. One ply of leather—one of flannel — 
and one of the linen fine ; and then the suit of pepper-and- 
salt over all ; and you behold us welcoming, hailing, and 
blessing the return of day. Frost, too, felt at the finger and 
toe tips — and in unequivocal true-blue at the point. Pensive 
Public, of thy Grecian or Eoman nose. Furs, at once, are al! 
the rage ; the month of muffs has come ; and round the neck 
of Eve, and everyone of all her daughters, is seen harmlessly 
coiling a boa-oonatrictor. On their lovely cheeks the Christ- 
mas roses are already in fuU blow, and the heart of Chria- 
topber North sings aloud for joy. Furred, muffed, aud boa'd, 
Mrs Qeritle adventures abroad in the blast ; and, shouldering; 
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his Crutch, the rougli, ready, and ruddy old man shows how 
widows are won, whispers in that delicate ear of the publica- 
tion of bans, and points his gouty toe towards the hymeneal 
altar. In the bracing air, his frame is etruug like Faganini'e 
fiddle, and he is felt to be irresistible in the piggkato. " Lord 
of his presence, and email land beside," what cares he even 
for a knight of the Guelphic order ? On his breast shines a 
star — ^may it nevei- pi-ove a croaa — beyond bestowal by king 
or kaifiar ; nor is Maga's self jealous or envious of these 
wedded loves. And who knows but that ere another Novem- 
ber snow sheets the Shotts, a curious little Kit, with the word 
North distinctly traceable in blue letters on the whites of his 
eyes, ujay not be playing antics on his mother's knee, and 
with the true Tory face in miniature, smiling upon the guar- 
dian of the merry fellow's own and his country's constitution ? 

What kind of a Winter — we wonder — are we to have in 
the way of wind and weather? We trust it will be severe. 
As summer set in with his usual severity. Winter must not be 
behindhand with him ; but after an occasional week's rain of 
a comraendably boisterous character, must come out in full 
fig of frost. He has two suits which we greatly admire, com- 
bining the splendour of a court-dress with the strength of a 
work-day garb — we mean his garments of black and his 
garments of white frost. He looks best in the former, we 
think, on to about Christmas — and the latter become the old 
gentleman well from tliat festival season, on to about the day 
sacred to a classof persons who will never read our Keoreations. 

Of all the months of the year, November — in our climate — 
whether in town or country, bears the worst character. He is 
almost universally thought to be a sour, sulky, sullen, savage, 
dim, dull, dark, disconsolate, yet designing month — in fewer 
words, a month scarcely fit to live. Abhorring all person- 
alities, we repent having sometimes given in to this national 
abuse of November. We know him well — and though we 
admit at once that he is no beauty, and that his manners are 
at the best bluff, at the worst repulsive, yet on those ^vbo 
choose to cultivate his acquaintance, bis character continues 
BO to mellow and ameliorate itself, that they come at last, if 
not to love, to like him, and even to prefer his company " in 
the season of the year," to that of other more brilliant visitors. 
So true is it with months and men, that it requires only to 
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know the most unpleasant of them, and to see them during t 
favourable phasis, in order to regard them with that Ghrislkn 
complacency which a good heart sUeds over all its habits. 
'Tis unlucky for November — poor fellow I — ^that he follows 
October. October is a month so much admired by the worid, 
that we often wonder he has not been spoiled. ^' What a 
glorious October I" " Why, you will snrely not leave us till 
October comes I " " October is the month of all months— 
and, till you see him, you have not seen the Lakes." We 
acknowledge his claims. He is often truly delightfnl ; but, 
like other brilliant persons, thinks himself not only privileged 
to be at times extremely dull, but his intensest stupidity is 
panegyrised as wit of the first water — while his not nnfrequent 
rudeness, of which many a common month would be ashamed, 
passes for the ease of high birth or the eccentricity of genius. 
A very different feeling indeed exists towards unfortunate 
November. The moment he shows his £eice, all other hces 
are glum. We defy month or man, under such a trial, to 
make himself even tolerably agreeable. He feels that he is no 
favourite, and that a most sinister misinterpretation will be 
put on all his motions, manners, thoughts, words, and deeds. 
A man or a month so circumstanced is much to be pitied. 
Think, look, speak, act as he will — yea, even more lie an 
angel than a man or a month — every eyebrow arches — every 
nostril distends— every lip curls towards him in contempt, 
while blow over the ice that enchains all his feelings and 
faculties, heavy-chill whisperings of " who is that disagreeable 
fellow?" In such a frozen atmosphere, eloquence would be 
congealed on the lips of an Ulysses — Poetry prosified on those 
of an Apollo. 

Edinburgh, during the dead of Summer, is a far more solitary 
place than Glenetive, Glenevis, or Glenco. There is not, how- 
ever, so much danger of being lost in it as in the Moorof Ban- 
noch — ^for streets and squares, though then utterly tenantless, 
are useful as landmarks to the pilgrim passing through what 
seems to be 

" A stiU forsaken City of the Dead I" 

But, like a frost-bound river suddenly dissolved by a strong 
thaw, and coming down in spate from the mountains to the 
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low lands, about the beginning of November life annnally re- 
overflows our metropolis, with a noise like " the ruehing of 
naauy chariots." The etreets, that for raonths had been like 
the atony ohanoela of dried-up streams — only not quite so 
well paved — are again all a-murmur, and people addicted to 
the study of political economy begin to hold 

" Each strange tale devoutly true " 
in the Malthusian theory of population. What swarms keep 
hovering round the great Northern Hive ! Add eke after eke 
to the skep, and still seema it too small to contain all the 
insects. Edinburgh ia almost as large aa London. Nay, 
don't stare 1 We speak comparatively ; and as England is 
somewhere about six times more populous than Scotland, you 
may, by brushing up your arithmetic, and applying to the 
Census, discover that we are not so far wrong in our apparent 
paradox. 

Were November in himself a far more wearifu' month than 
he is, Edinburgh would nevertheless be gladsome in the midst 
of all his gloom, even as a wood in May with the Giathering 
of the Clans. The country flows into the town — all its life 
seema to do so— and to leave nothing behind but the bare 
trees and hedges. Equipages again go glittering along all 
the streets, squares, circuses, and crescents ; and one might 
think that the entire "nation of ladies and gentlemen" — for 
King George the Fourth, we presume, meant to include the 
sex in his compliment — were moving through their metropolis. 
Amusement and buaineaa walk hand-in-hand — you hardly 
know, from their cheerful countenances, which is which ; for 
the Scots, though a high-cheeked, are not an Ul-favom^d folk 
in their features — and though their mouths are somewhat of 
the widest, their toeth are white as well as aharp, and on the 
opening of their ruddy lips, their ivory-cases are still further 
brightened by hearty amilea. 'Twould be falae to say that 
their figures are distinguished by an air of fashion — for we 
have no court, and our nobles are almost all abaenteea. But 
though, in one sense, the men are ugly customers, as they 
mil find 

" Who chance to tread upon their freeborn toe," 
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yet, literally, they are a oomely crew, and if formed into 
battalions in marobing order, would make the National Gi 
in Paris look like 

" That BmftU infantry 
Warr'd on by cranes." 

Our females have fibres that can thaw any frost ; and 
universally allowed that they walk well, though their style of 
pedestrianiam does not so readily recall K) the imagination Vir- 
gil's picture of CamiUa flying along the heads of com without 
touching their ears, as the images of paviers with post-looting 
mallets driving down dislodged stones into the streets. Inter- 
mingling with the lighter and more elastic footsteps of yonr 
Southron dames, the ongoings of our native virgins produce 
a pleasant variety of motion in the forenoon in§lee that along 
the Street of Princes now goes nodding in the sun-glint. 

" Amid the general dance and minstrelsy " 
who would wear a long face, unless it were in sympathy with 
hie length of ears ? A din of multitudinous joy hums in the 
air ; you cannot see the city for the houses, its inhabitants for 
the people ; and as for finding one particular aoqoaintance in 
the crowd, why, to use an elegant simile, you might as well 
go search for a needle in a bottle of hay. 

But hark I a hollow sound, distant, and as yet referred to 
no distinct place — then a faint mixture of a clear chime that 
is almost music — now a tune — and at last, rousing the massy 
multitude to enthusiasm, a military march, swelling various, 
profound, and high, with drum, trombone, serpent, trump, 
clarionet, fife, flute, and cymbal, bringing slowly on {is it the 
measured tramp of the feet of men, or the confused trampling 
of horses ?) banners floating over the procoseion, above the 
glitter of steel, and the golden glow of helmets. " 
ment of cavalry — hurra 1 the Carbineers ! What an Advai 
Guard 1 

" Ibere England aandB her men, of men the chief,' 

*till, staid, bold, bronzed faces, with keen eyes, looking straigl 
forward from between sabres ; while beneath the equable bot 
haughty morion of their steeds, almost disciplined as their 
riders, with long black horse-hair flowing in martial majesty, 
nod their high Roman casques. The sweet storm of music 
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bae been pasBing by white we were gazing, and is now some- 
what deadened by the retiring distance and by that mase of 
buildings (how the windows are alive, and agaze with fa<iea 1) 
while troop after troop comes on, atill moving, it is felt by all, 
to the motion of the warlike tune, thongh now across the 
"Waterloo Bridge sounding like an echo, till the glorious war- 
pageant is all gone by, and the dull day is deadened down 
again into the stillness and silence of an ignoble peace, 

" Now all the youth of Scotland are on fire ! " 

All her cities and towns are rejoicing in the welcome Winter ; 
and mind, invigorated by holidays, is now at work, like a giant 
refreshed, in all profeesions. The busy bar growls, grampha, 
aqueaks, like an old sow with a litter of pigs pretending to 
be quarrelling about straws. Enter the Outer or the Inner 
House, and yon hear eloquence that would have put Cicero to 
the blush, and reduced Demosthenes to hia original stutter. 
The wigs of the Judges seem to have been growing during 
-the long vacation, and to have expanded into an ampler wis- 
dom. Seldom have we seen a more solemn set of men. Every 
one looks more ffosh than another, and those three in the centre 
seem to us the embodied spirits of Law, Equity, and Justice. 
What can be the meaning of all this endless litigation ? On 
■what immutable principles in human nature depends the pro- 
sperity of the Fee-fund ? Life ia strife. Inestimable the bless- 
ing of the great institution of Property 1 For without it, how 
Oould people go together by the ears, as if they would tear one ■ 
another to pieces ? All the strong, we must not call them bad 
passions, denied their natural element, would find out some 
channels to run in, far more destructive to the commonweal 
than lawsuits, and the people would be reduced to the lowest 
«bb of misery, and raised to the highest flow of crime. Our 
Parliament House here is a vast safety-valve for the escape of 
the foul steam that would otherwise explode and shatter the 
■engine of the State, blowing the body and members of society 
to smash. As it is, how the engine works 1 There it goes 1 
like Erickaon'a Novelty or Stephenson's Kocket along a rail- 
road ; and though an accident may occur now and then, such 
as an occasional passenger chucked by some uncalculated col- 
^. Ksion into the distant horizon, to be picked up whole, or in 
^L fragments, by the hoers in some turnip-field in the adjacent 
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county, yet few or none are likely to be fatal on a great scale ; 
and on goes the Novelty or Eocket, like a thought, with many 
weighty conBiderationB after it, in the shape of waggons of 
ChristiaDS or cottons, while Manufacturee and Commerce 
exult in the cause of Liberty and Locomotion all over the 
world. 

But to us utter idlesse is perfect bliss. And why ? Be- 
cause, like a lull at eea, or lou>n on land, it is felt to descend 
from Heaven on man's toilsome lot The lull and the lown, 
what are they when most profound, but the transient cessatioa 
of the restlesBness of winds and waters — a change wrought 
for an hour of peace in the heart of the hurricane 1 Therefore 
the sailor enjoys it on the green wave — the shepherd on the 
greensward ; while the memory of mists and storms deepens 
the enchantment. Even so, Idlesse can be enjoyed but by 
those who are permitted to indulge it, while enduring the 
labours of an active or a contemplative life. To use another, 
and a still livelier image — see the pedlar toiling along the 
dusty road, with an enormous pack, on his exoursioEi ; and 
when off his aching shoulders slowly falls back on the bant 
the loosened load, in blessed relief think ye not that he enjoys, 
like a very poet, the beauty of the butterflies that, wavering 
through the air, settle down on the wildflowers around him 
that embroider the wayside I Yet our pedlar is not so much 
either of an entomologist or a botanist as not to take out his 
scrip, and eat hia bread and cheese with a mute prayer and a 
mimching appetite — not idle, it must be confessed, in that 
sense — but in every other idle even as the shadow of the 
sycamore, beneath which, with hia eyes half-open — for by 
hypothesis he is a Scotsman — he finally sinks into a wakefnl, 
hut quiet half-sleep. " Hallo ! why avu you sleeping there, 
you idle fellow?" bawls some beadle, or some overseer, or 
some magistrate, or perhaps merely one of those private per- 
sons who, out of season and in season, are constantly sending 
the sluggard to the ant to learn wisdom — though the aut. 
Heaven bless her ! at proper times sleeps as sound as a sick- 
nurse. 
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L'tiw great vessel of life ; and we believe tiiat it was allowed 
' by aU the beat watermen, that 

" We feather'd our oars with skill and dexterity." 

But ever since we became an Editor, our repose, bodily and 
mental, bas beea like that of a Hindoo god. Often do we ait 
whole winter nights, leaning back on oar cbair, more like the 
image of a man than a man himself, with shut eyes, that keep 
seeing in succession all the things that ever happened to us, 
and all the persons that wo ever loved, hated, or despised, 
embraced, beat, or insulted, since we were a little boy. They 
too have all an image-like appearance, and 'tis wondi'ouB 
strange how silent they all are, actors and actresses on the 
stage of that revived drama, which sometimes seems to be a 
genteel comedy, and sometimes a broad farce, and then Ut 
undergo dreadftil transfiguration into a tragedy deep as death. 
We presume that the Public read in her own papers — we 
cannot be but hurt that no account of it has appeared in the 
" Court Journal" — that on Thursday the 12th curreut, No. 99 
Moray Place was illuminated by our annual Soiree, Conver- 
sazione, Eout, Ball, and Supper. A Ball ! yes — for Chrieto- 
pher North, acting in the spirit of his favourite James Thorn- 

I " No purpose gay, 

I Amusement, dance, or song he aternly Bcorns ; 

For happinesa and true philosophy 
Are of the social, still, and smiling kind." 

All the rooms in the bouse were thrown open, except the 
cellars and the Sanctum. To the people congregated outside, 
the building, we have been assured, had all the brilliancy of 
the Bude Light. It was like a palace of light, of which the 
framework or skeleton was of wliite unveined marble. So 
strong was the reflection on the nocturnal heavens, that a 
rumour ran through the City that there was a great fire in 
Moray Place, nor did it subside till after the arrival and de- 
parture of several engines. The alarm of some huge confla- 
gration prevailed during most part of the night all over the 
kingdom of Fife; while, in the Lothiaos, our illumination 
was much admired as an iwcouimonly fine specimen of the 
Aurora Borealis. 

VOL. II. X 
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" From the arch'd roof, 
Peiitlent by nubtle luiigic, iDauj a row 
Of starry lamps &nd blazlDg creBsets, fed 
With naphtha and aaphaltua. yielded light 

Am from a. eky. The haat; tuultitnde 
Admiring enter'd." 

We need not say who received tlie company, and with what 
gTBtcs SHE did 8o, Btaoding at the firBt landing-place of the 
great Btoircase in sable stole ; for the nidow'e weeds have not 
yet been doffed for the robes of safiron — with a Qneen-Marj 
cap pointed in the frootof her serene and ample forehead, and, 
to please us, a few pearls sprinkled among her hair, etill an 
unfaded auburn, and on her bosom one star-bright diamond. 
Had the old General himself come to life again, and beheld 
her then and there, he could not have been offended with such 
simple ornaments. The weeds he would have felt due to him, 
and all that hie memor; was fairly entitled to ; but the flowers 
— to speak figuratively — he would have cheerfully acknow- 
ledged were due to ns, and that they well became both face 
and figure of hia lovely relict. As she moved from one room 
to another, showering around her serene smilee, we felt the 
dignity of those Virgilian words, 

" Incedit Begina." 
Surely there is something very poetical in the gradual flow- 
ing in of the tide of grace, elegance, and beauty, over the 
floors of a suite of regal-looking rooms, splendidly illnminated. 
Each party as it comes on has its own peculiar picturesque- 
neea, and affects the heart or imagination by some novel 
charm, gently gliding onward a little while by itself, as if not 
unconscious of its own attractions, nor unproud of the gaza 
of perhaps critical admiration that attends its progressive 
movement. We confess ourselves partial to plumes of feathers 
above the radiant braidings of the silken tresses on the he-ads 
of virgins and matrons — ■ provided they be not " duiupy 
women" — tall, white, blue, and pink plumes, silent in their 
wavings aa g m da finely delicate, Kdrred up by 

your very breath j be d down to salute their cheeks — 
not with kiss — f th y uld be out of order both of time 
and place — b t w th w d almost as tendtir as ki^^si-s, and 
awakening al t t d a return — a few sweet syllables 



breathed in a silver voice, with bloehing cheeke, and dowu- 
cast eyes that, when again uplifted, are seen to be from 
lieaven. 

A long hour ago, and all the mansion was empty and 
motionleBs — with ub two alone sitting by each other's side 
affectionately and respectfully on a sofa. Now it ia filled 
with life, and heard you ever such a happy murmur ? Yet no 
■one in partictilar looks ae if he or she were speaking much 
above breath, so gentle is true refinement, like a delightfhl 

" From the calm manners quietly exhaled." 
Oh ! the atrocious wickedness of a great, big, hearty, huge, 
hulking, horBe-laugh, in an assemblage of ladies and gentle- 
men, gathered gracefully together to enjoy the courtesies, the 
amenities, the nrbanities, and the humanities of cultivated 
ChriBtiaD life I The pagan who perpetrates it should be burnt 
alive — not at a slow fire — though that would be but justice — 
but at a quick one — that all remnants of him and his enormity 
may be instantly extinguished. Lord Chesterfield has been 
loudly laughed at with leathern lungs for his anathema 
against laughter. But though often wrong, there his lord- 
ship was right, and for that one single rule of manners he 
deserves a monument, as having been one of the benefactors 
of hia species. Let smiles mantle — and that sweet, soft, low 
sound be heard, the susurnw. Let there be a many-voiced 
quiet music, like that of the summer moonlight eea when the 
stars are in its breast. But laughter — loud peals of laughter 
— are like breakers — blind breakers on a blind coast, where no 
verdure grows except that of tangle, and whatever is made 
into that vulgarist of all commodities, kelp. 

'Tis not a literary conversazione, mind ye, gentle rsader ; 
for we leave that to S. T. Coleridge, the Monarch of the j 
Monologue. But all speak — talk — whisper— or smile, of all ' 
the speakable, talkable, whisperable, and smileable little in- 
teresting affairs, incidents, and occurrences, real or fabulous, 
of public, private, demi-pubhc, or demi- semi- private life. 
Topics are as plentiful as snow-flakes, and melt away as fast 
in the stream of social pleasure, 

" A moment white, then gone for ever ! " 
Kot a little scandal — much gossip, we daresay ; but as for 
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Bccuidal, it is the vulgarest error in the world to think that it 
either means, or does any harm to any mortal. It does infi- 
nite good. It ventilates the atmosphere, and prevents the 
" golden-fretted vault " fix)m becoming " a fonl congregation 
of vapours.'' As for gossip, what other vindication does it 
need, than an order for you to look at a soiree of swallows 
in September on a slate-roof, the most innocent and white- 
breasted creatures that pay 

*' Their annual visits round the globe, 
Companions of the sun," 

but suoh gossipers that the whole air is a-twitter with their 
talk about their neighbours' nest — when — whew! off and 
away they go, winnowing their way westwards, through the 
setting sunlight, and all in perfect amity with themselves and 
their kind, while 

'^ The world is all before them, where to choose, 
And Providence their guide." 

And, madam, you do not matronise — and, sir, you do not 
patronise — waltzing f 'Tis very fie-fieish, you think and 
in danger of becoming very, very faux-papa-ish I 

'' Oh ! the great goodness of the knights of old," 

whose mind-motto was still — 

" Honi soit qui mat y pense I ** 

Judging by ourselves, 'tis a wicked world we unwillinglj 
confess ; but be not terrified at trifles, we beseech you, and 
be not gross in your censure of innocent and delicate delights. 
Byron's exquisitely sensitive modesty was shocked by the 
sight of waltzing, which he would not have suffered the Guic- 
cioli, while she was in his keeping, to have indulged in even 
with her own husband. Thus it is that sinners see sin only 
where it is not — and shut their eyes to it when it comes 
upon them open-armed, bare-bosomed, and brazen-faced, and 
clutches them in a grasp more like the hug of a bear than 
the embrace of a woman. Away with such mawkish modestj 
and mouthing morality — ^for 'tis the slang of the hypocrite. 
"Waltzing does our old eyes good to look on it, when the 
whole Circling Flight goes gracefully and airily on its orbit, 
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tmd we think we see the realisation of that picture (we are 
sad miBqcoters) when tho Hours — 

" Knit by the Graces and the Lovea in dance. 
Lead on the eternal spriDg ! " 
But the Circling Flight breaks into airy fragraents, the 
Inatrnmental Band is hushed, and bo ia the whole central 
Drawing-room ; for, blushingly obedient to the old man'a 
beck, The Star of Eve — so call we her who is our heart's- 
ease and heart's -delight — the granddaughter of one 'whom 
hopelessly we loved in youth, yet with no unretnmed pas- 
■ion — but 

" The course of true love never yet ran smooth " — 

comes glidingly to our side, and having heard our wish 
breathed whisperingly into her ear — a rare feature when 
small, thin, and delicate as a leaf — just as glidingly she goes, 
in stature that is almost stateliness, towards her Harp, and 
assuming at once a posture tliat wou!d have charmed Canova, 
after a few prelusive touches that betray the hand of a mis- 
tress in the divine art, to the enchantment of the white 
motions of those graceful arms and fingers fine, awakes a 
spirit in the strings accordant to the spirit in that voice 
worthy to have blended with St Cecilia's in her hymning 
orieons. A Hebrew melody ! And now your heart feels the 
■utter moumfnlness of these words, 

" By Babel's streams we sat and wept ! " 
How sudden, yet how unviolent, the transitions among all 
our feelings I Under no other power so swift and bo soft as 
that of Music. The soul that sincerely loves Music, offers at 
no time the slightest resistance to her sway, but yields itself 
up entirely to all its moods and measures, led captive by each 
succeasive strain through the whole mysterious world of mo- 
dulated air. Not a smiie over all that huah. Entranced in 
listening, they are all still as images. A sigh — almost a sob 
— is heard, and there is shedding of tears. The sweet 
singer's self seems as if she fe!t all alone at some solitary 

" Her &ce, oh ! call it fair, not pale ! " 
Yet paio now it is, as if her heart almost died within her at 
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the pathos of her own beautiftil lament in a foreign land, and 
lovelier in her captiyily never was the Surest of the daughters 
of Zion I 

How it howls I That was a very avalanolie. The snow- 
winds preach charity to all who have roofs overhead — towards 
the houseless and them who huddle round hearths where th& 
fire is d3ring or dead. Those blankets must have been a Gkxl- 
send indeed to not a few families, and your plan is preferable 
to a Fancy-Fair. Yet that is good too— nor do "we find fault 
with them who dance for the Destitute. We sanction amuse- 
ments that give relief to misery — and the wealthy may waltz 
unblamed for behoof of the poor. 

Again, what a howling in the chimney ! What a blattering 
on the windows, and what a cannonading on the battlements f 
What can the night be about ? and what has put old Noz 
into such a most outrageous passion ? He has driven our 
Winter Bhapsody clean out of our noddle— and to-morrow we 
must be sending for the slater, the plumber, and the glazier. 
To go to bed in such a hurly-burly, would be to make an 
Ultra-Toryish acknowledgment, not only of the divine right, 
but of the divine power of King Morpheus. But an Ultra- 
Tory we are not — ^^ough Ultra-Trimmers try to impose upon 
themselves that fiction among a thousand others ; so we sh rfl 
smoke a cigar, and let sleep go to the dogs, the deuce, the 
devil, and the Chartists. 



STROLL TO GRASSMEEE. 



FIKST SAUNTEK. 



GouFAHiON of the Crutch 1 hast thou been a loving obeerver 
of the weather of oar island- cli m e ? We do not mean to ask 
if you have from youth been in the daily practice of rising 
from your study-chair at regular intervals, and ascertaining 
the precise point of Mercury's elevation on the barometrical 
scale. The idea of trusting, throughout all the fluctuations of 
the changeful and capriciouB atmosphere in which we live, to 
quicksilver, is indeed preposterous ; and we have long noticed 
that meteorologists make an early figure in our obituaries. 
Seeing the head of the god above the mark "fair," or "settled," 
out they march in thins, without great-coat or umbrella, when 
such a thunder-plump falls down in a deluge, that, returning 
home by water and steam, they take to bed, and on the ninth 
day fever hurries them off, victims to their confidence in that 
treacherous tube. But we mean to ask have you an eye, an 
ear, and a sixth sense, anonymous and instinctive, for all the 
prognosticating sights and sounds, and motions and shapes, 
of nature ? Have you studied, in silence and solitude, the low, 
strange, and spirit-like whisperings, that often, when bird and 
bee are mute, come and go, here and there, now from crag, now 
from coppice, and now from moor, all over the sultry stillness 
of the clouded landscape ? Have you listened among moun- 
tains to the voice of streams, till you heard them prophesying 
change ? Have you so mastered the occult science of mists, 
as that you can foretell each proud or fair Emergency, and the 
hour when grove, precipice, or plain, shall in sudden revela- 
tion be clothed with the pomp of sunshine ? Are all Bewick's 
birds, and beasts, and fishes visible to your eyes in the woods, 
wastes, and waves of the clouds ? And know ye what aerial 
condor, dragon, and whale, respectively portend ? Are the 
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Fata Moifiana as familiar to jou as the Abeideen Almanaoi^ 
When a mile-equare hover of orowe daikena air and earth, ot 
settling loads every tree with sable fruitage, are you your own 
augur, equally as when one raven lifts up his hoary blaokoesa 
Irom a stone, and sails sullenly off with a croak, that gets 
fiercer and more savage in the lofty distance ? Does the leaf 
of the forest twinkle futurity ? the lonely liohen brighten or 
pale its lustre with change? Does not the gift of prophecy 
dwell with the family of the violets and the lilies ? The pre- 
scient harebells, do they not let drop their closiog blossoms 
when the heavens are niggard of their dewa, or uphold them 
like cups thirsty for wine, when the blessing, yet nnfelt by 
dnlier animal life, is beginning to drop balmily down from the 
rainy cloud embosomed in the blue of a midauramer'a 



Forgive these iiiendly interrogatories. Perhaps you are 
weather-wiser than ourselves ; yet for not a few years we bore 
the name of "The Man of the Mountains;" and, though no 
great linguists, we hope that we know somewhat mote than 
the vocabulary of the languages of calm and storm. Hemem- 
ber that we are now at Ambleside — and one week's residence 
there may let you into some of the secrets of the unsteady 
Cabinet of St Cloud. 

One advice we give you, and by following it yon cannot 
fail to be happy at Ambleside, and everywhere else. What- 
ever the weather be, love, admire, and delight in it, and vow 
that you would not change it for the atmosphere of a dream. 
If it be close, hot, oppressive, be thankful for the faint air 
that comes down fitfully from cliff and chasm, or the breeze 
that ever and anon gushes from stream and lake. If the 
heavens are iiUed with sunshine, and you feel the vanity of 
parasols, how cool the sylvan shade for ever moistened by the 
naurmurs of that fairy waterfall 1 Should it blow great guns, 
cannot you take shelter in yonder magnificent fort, whose 
hanging battlementa are warded even from the thunder-bolt 
by the dense umbrage of nnviolated woods? Eain — rain — 
rain— an even-down pour of rain, that forces upon you visions 
of Noah and his ark, and the top of Moant Ararat — still, we 
beseech yon, be happy. It cannot last long at that rate ; the 
thing is impossible. Even this very afternoon will the rain- 
bow span the blue entrance into Eydal's woody vale, as if to 
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hail the westering sun on his approach to the mountaina — and 
a, hnndred hill-boni torrents will be seen flashing out of the 
upfolding mists. What a delightful dazzle on the light- 
etriokeu river I Each meadow shames the lustre of the 
emerald ; and the soul wishes not for language to apeak the 
pomp aod prodigality of colours that Heaven now rejoices to 
lavish on the grove-girdled Fairfield, who has just tossed off 
the clouds from his rocky crest. 

Ton will not imagine, from anything we have ever said, 
that we are enemies to early rising. Now and then, what 
purer bliss than to embrace the new-wakened Morn, juat as 
Bhe is rising from her dewy bed 1 At such hour, we feel as if 
there were neither physical nor moral evil in the world. The 
united power of peace, innocence, and beauty subdues every- 
thing to itseif, and life is love. 

Forgive ns, loveliest of Mornings I for having overslept the 
assignatdon hour, and allowed thee to remain all by thyself in 
the solitude, wondering why thy worshipper could prefer to 
thy presence the fairest phantoms that ever visited a dream. 
And thou hast forgiven us — for not clouds of displeasure these 
that have settled on thy forehead ; the unreproaching Hght of 
thy countenance is upon ua — a loving murmur steals icto our 
heart from thine — and pure as a child's, daughter of Heaven ! 
is thy breath. 

In the spirit of that invocation we look around us, and aa 
the idea of morning dies, sufficient for our happiness is " the 
light of common day" — the imagery of common earth. There 
has been rain during the night — enough, and no more, to 
enliven nature — the mists are ascending composedly with pro- 
mise of gentle weather — and the sun, so mild that we can look 
him in the face with unwinking eyes, gives assurance that as 
he has risen so will he reign, and so will he set in peace. 

Yet we cannot help thinking it somewhat remarkable, that, 
to the best of our memory, never once weie we the very first 
out into the dawn. We say nothing of birds — for they, with 
their sweet jargoning, anticipate it, and from their bed on the 
bough feel the forerunning warmth of the sunrise , neither do 
we allude to hares, for thej are " birphng ham e," to sleep 
light hours, open-eyed, in the briery quarry in the 
lOentre of the trackless wood. Even cows and horses we can 
excuse being up before us, for they have bivouacked ; and the 
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latter, as they often sleep Btauding, are naturally BOtnnambD* 
UbIs. Weasels, too, we can pardon for running- across the 
road before us, and ae they reach the hole-in-the-wall, showing 
by their clear eyea that they have been awake for hours, and 
have probably breakfasted on leveret. We have no spite at 
chanticleer, nor the booting owls against whom he is so lustily 
crowing hours before the orient ; nor do we care although we 
know that is not the first sudden plunge of the tyrant trout 
into the insect cloud already hovering over the tarn. But we 
confess that it is a little mortifying to our pride of time and 
place, to meet an old beggar-woman, who from the dust on her 
tattered brogues has evidently marched miles from her last 
night's wayside howf^ and who holds out her withered palm for 
charity, at an hour when a cripple of fourscore might have 
been supposed sleeping on her pallet of straw, A pedlar, too, 
who has got through a portion of the Excursion before the 
sun has illumed the mountain- tope, is mortifying, with his 
piled pack and ellwand. There, as we are a Christian, is Ned 
Hurd, landing a pike on the margin of the Reed-pool, on his 
way from Hayswater, where he has been all night angling, 
till his creel is as heavy as a sermon ; and a little further on, 
comes issuing like a Dryad's daughter, from the gate in the 
lane, sweet little Alice Elleray, with a basket dangling be- 
neath her arm, going in her orphan beauty to gather, in their 
season, wild strawberries or violets in the woods. 

Sweet orphan of Wood-edge ! what would many a childless 
pair give for a creature one-half so beautiful as thou, to break 
the Btillness of a home that wants but one blessing to make 
it perfectly happy 1 Yet there are few or none to lay a hand 
on that golden head, or leave a kiss upon its ringlets. The 
father of Alice Elleray was a wild and reckless youth, and, 
going to the wars, died in a foreign land. Her mother soon 
faded away of a broken heart ; — and who was to care for the 
orphan child of the forgotten friendless ? An old pauper who 
lives in that hut, scarcely distinguishable from the shielings 
of the charcoal-burners, was glad to take her from the parish 
for a weekly mite that helps to eke out her own subsistence. 
For two or three years the child was felt a burden by the 
solitary widow ; but ere she had reached her fifth summer, 
Alice Elleray never left the hut without darkness seeming to 
overshadow it — never entered the door without bringing the 
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Btmsbiiie. Where can the small, lonely oreature have heard 
BO many tuues, and aira, and snatches of old songs — as if some 
feiry bird had taught her melodies of fairyland ? She is now 
in her tenth year, nor an idler in her eolitude. Do yon wish 
for a flowery bracelet for the neck of a chosen one, whose per- 
fumes may mingle with the bosom-balm of her virgin beauty ? 
The orphan of Wood-edge will wreath it of blossoms cropt 
before the sun hath melted the dew on leaf or petal. Will 
you be for carrying away with you to the far-off city Home 
pretty little sylvan toy, to remind you of Ambleside and 
Eydal, and other beautiful names of beautiful locaUtiea near 
the lacid waters of Windermere ? Then, Lady 1 purchase, at 
little cost, from the fair basket- maker, an ornament for your 
parlour, that will not disgrace its fancifal ^miture, and, as 
you sit at your dreamy needlework, will recall the green for- 
est gSades of Brathy or Calgarth. Industrious creature I each 
day is to thee, in thy simplicity, an entire life. All thoughts, 
all feelings, arise and die in peace between sunrise and sunset. 
What carest thou for being an orphan 1 knowing, as thou well 
dost, that God is thy father aiid thy mothei-, and that a prayer 
to Him brings health, food, and sleep to the innocent. 

Letting drop a curtsy, taught by Nature, the mother of 
the Graces, Alice Elleray, the orphan of Wood-edge, without 
■waiting to be twice bidden, trills, as if from a silver pipe, a 
wild, bird-like warble, that in its cheerfulness has now and 
then a melancholy fall, and, at the close of the song, hers are 
the only eyes that are not dimmed with the haze of tears. 
Then away she glides with a thankful smile, and dancing 
over the greensward, like an uncertain sunbeam, lays the 
treasure, won by her beauty, her skill, and her industry, on 
the lap of her old guardian, who blesses her with the uplift- 
ing of withered hands. 

Meanwhile, we request you to walk away with us up to 
Stockgill-force. There has been a new series of dry weather, 
to be sure ; but to our liking, a waterfall is best in a rainless 
summer. After a flood, the noise is beyond all endurance. 
You get stunned and stupified till your head splits. Then 
you may open your mouth like a barn-door — we are speaking 
to you, sir — and roar into a friend's ear all in vain a remark on 
the cataract. To him you are a dumb man. In two uiiniiteH 
you are as completely drenched in spray as if you had fallen 
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out of a boat — and descend to dinner with a toothache that 
keeps you in starvation in the presence of provender sufficient 
for a whole bench of bishops. In dry weather, on the con- 
trary, the waterfall is in moderation ; and instead of tumbling 
over the cliff in a perpetual peal of thunder, why, it slides 
and slidders merrily and musicaUy away down the green 
shelving rocks, and sinks into repose in many a dim or lucid 
pool, amidst whose foam-bells is playing or asleep the fearless 
Naiad. Deuce a headache have you — speak in a whisper, 
and not a syllable of your excellent observation is lost ; your 
coat is dry, except that a few dewdrops have been shook over 
you from the branches stirred by the sudden wing-clap of the 
cushat — and as for toothache interfering with dinner, you eat 
as if your tusks had been just sharpened, and would not 
scruple to discuss nuts, upper-and-lower-jaw-work fashion, 
against the best crackers in the county. And all this comes 
of looking at Stockgill-force, or any other waterfall, in diy 
weather, after a few refreshing and fertilising showers that 
make the tributary rills to murmur, and set at work a thou- 
sand additional feeders to every Lake. 

Ha ! Matutine Roses I — budding, half-blown, consummate 
— you are, indeed, in irresistible blush I We shall not say 
which of you we love best — she knows it ; but we see there is 
no hope to-day for the old man — ^for you are all paired — and 
he must trudge it solus, in capacity of Guide- General of the 
Forces. What ! the nymphs are going to pony it? And you 
intend, you selfish fellows, that we shall hold all the reins 
whenever the spirit moveth you to deviate from bridle-path, 
to clamber cliff for a bird's-eye view, or dive into dells for 
fiome rare plant ? Well, well — ^there is a tradition, that once 
we were young ourselves ; and so redolent of youth are these 
hills, that we are more than half inclined to believe it — so 
blush and titter, and laugh and look down, ye innocent wicked 
ones, each with her squire by her palfrey's mane, while good 
old Christopher, like a true guide, keeps hobbling in the rear 
on his Crutch. Holla there I — to the right of our friend Mr 
Benson's smithy — and to Rothay-bridge. Turn in at a gate 
to the right hand, which, twenty to one, you will find open, 
that the cattle may take an occasional promenade along the 
turnpike, and cool their palates with a little ditch grass, and 
saunter along by Millar-bridge and FoxgiU on to Pelter-bridge, 
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and, if you please, to Eydal-mere. Thus, and thus only, ia 
seen the vale of Ambleside ; and what a vale of grove, and 
glade, and etream, and cLifT, and cottage, and villa, and grass- 
field, and garden, and orchard, and — But not another word, for 
yon would forthwith compare our description with the reality, 
and seeing it faint and feehle, would toss it into the Bothay, 
and laugh as the Vol. plumped over a waterfall ! 

The sylvan — or say rather the forest scenery — (for there ia 
to us an indescribable difference between these two words) — 
of Eydal-park, was, in memory of living men, magnificent, 
and it still coiitains a treasure of old trees. Lady Diana's 
white pea-fowl, sitting on the limbs of that huge old tree like 
creatures newly alighted from the Isles of Paradise ! all un- 
disturbed by the waterfalls, which, as you keep gazing on the 
long-depending plumage illumining the forest gloom, seem 
indeed to lose their sound, and to partake the peace of that 
resplendent show — each splendour a wondrous Bird ! For 
they stretch themselves all up, with their graceful crests, 
o'eroanopied by the umbrage draperied as from a throne. 
And never surely were seen in this daylight worid such un- 
terrestrial creatures — though come from afar, all happy as at 
home in the Fairies' Oak. 

By all means ride away into these woods, and lose yourself 
for half au hfiur amonj; the cooing of cushats, and the shrill 
shriek of startled blackbirds, and the rustle of the harmless 
slow-worm among the last year's red heech-leaves. No very 
great harm in a kiss under the shadow of an oak (oh fie !) 
while the magpie chatters angrily at safe distance, and the 
more innocent squirrel peeps down upon you from a bough of 
the canopy, and, hoisting his tail, glides into the obscurity of 
the loftiest umbrage. Tou still continue to see and hear ; 
but the sight is a glimmer, and the sound a hum, as if the 
forest-glade were swarming with bees, from the ground-flowers 
to the herons' uesta. Refreshed hy your dream of Dryads, 
follow a lonesome din that issues from a pile of wooded cliffs, 
and you are led to a Waterfall. Five minutes are enough for 
taking an impression, if your mind be of the right material, 
and you carry it away ivith you further down the Forest. 
Such a torrent will not reach the lake without disporting it- 
self into many little cataracts ; and saw ye ever such a fairy 
i that flowing through below an ivied bridge into a cir- 
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oiilar baeia overshadowed by the uncertain twilight of many 
cbeokering bratichea, and washing the rock-base of a Hermit- 
age, in which a ain-Bickeoed or pleasure-paHed man might, 
before hia hairs were grey, forget b31 the gratifications and a!i 
the guilt of the uoisj world ? 

You are now all standing together in a group beside Ivy- 
cottage, the river gliding below its wooden bridge from Eydal- 
tnere. It ie a perfect model of such architecture — breathing 
the very spirit of Weetmoreland. The public road, skirted by 
its front paling, does not in the least degree injure its charac- 
ter of privacy and retirement ; so we think at this dewy how 
of prime, when thegossamermeetsour faces, extended from the 
honey-suckled slate-porch to the trees on the other side of the 
turnpike. And see bow the multitiide of low-hanging roofs 
and gahle-ends, and dovecot-looking windows, steal away up a 
green and shrubberied acclivity, and terminating in wooded 
rocks that seem pitrt of the building, in the uniting richness of 
ivy, lichens, tnnsa-roses, broom, and sweet-brier, murmuring 
with birds and bees, bnay near hive and nest 1 It would be 
extremely pleasant to breakfast in tliat deep-windowed room 
on the ground-floor, on cream and barley cakes, eggs, coffee, 
and dry-toast, with a little mutton-ham not too severely salted, 
and at the conclusion, a nut-shell of Glenlivet or Cognac. But, 
Lord preserve ye I it is not yet six o'clock in the morning; 
and what Christian kettle simmereth before seven ? Yes, my 
sweet Harriet, that sketch does yon credit, and it ia far from 
being very unlike the original. Bather too many chimneys 
by about half-a-dozen ; and where did you find that steeple 
immediately over the window marked "Dairy?" The pigs 
are somewhat too sumptuously lodged in that elegant sty, and 
the hen-roost might accommodate a phcenix. But the features 
of the chief porch are very bappUy hit off — you have caught 
the very attic spirit of the roof — and some of the windows may 
be justly said to he staring likenesses. — Tvy-cnttage is slipped 
into our portfolio, and we shall compare it, on our return to 
Scotland, with Buchanan Lodge. 

Gallantry forbids, but Truth demands to say, that young 
ladies are but indifferent sketchera. The dear creatures have 
no notion of perspective. At flower-painting and embroidery, 
they are pretty fair hands, but they make sad work among 
waterfalls and ruins. Notwithstanding, it is pleasant to hang 
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over thera, seated on etone or etool, drawing from nature ; and 
now and then to help theui in with a horse or a hermit. It ii 
a diflSoult, almost an impossible thing — that foreshortening. 
The most speenlative genius is often at a loss to conjeoture 
the species of a human being foreshortened by a young lady. 
The hanging Tower at Pisa is, we believe, some thirty feet or 
BO off the pei'pendicular, and there is one at Caerphilly abont 
seventeen ; but these are nothing to the castles in the air we 
have seen bailt by the touch of a female magician ; nor is it 
an unusual thing with artists of the fair sex to order their 
plumed chivalry to gallop down precipices considerably steeper 
than a house, on animals apparently produced between the 
tiger and the bonassus. When they have succeeded in getting 
something like the appearance of water between what may be 
conjectured banks, they are not very particular about its mn- 
iung occasionally up-hill ; and it is interesting to see a stream 
atealing quietly below trees in gradual ascension, till, disap- 
peariog for a few minutes over one summit, it comes tiunder- 
ing down another, in the shape of a waterfall, on the head of 
an elderly gentleman, unsuspectingly reading Mr Wordsworth's 
" Excursion," perhaps, in the foreground. Nevertheless, we 
lepeat, that it is delightful to hang over one of the dear crea- 
tures, seated on stone or etool, drawing irom nature ; for 
whatever may be the pencil's skill, the eye may behold the 
glimpse of a vision whose beauty shall be remembered when 
even Windermere herself has for a while faded into oblivion. 
On such eicursiona there are sure to occur a few enviable 
■adventures. First, the girths get wrong, and, without allow- 
ing your beloved virgin to alight, you spend more time than 
is absolutely necessary in arranging them ; nor can you help 
.admiring the attitude into which the graceful creature is forced 
to draw up her delicate limbs, that her fairy feet may not be 
in the way to impede your services. By-and-by a calf — 
which you hope will be allowed to grow up into a cow — 
atretobing up her curved red back from behind a wall, startles 
-John Darby, albeit unused to the starting mood, and you leap 
four yards to the timely assistance of the fair sbrieker, ten- 
derly pressing her bridle-hand as you find the rein that hsa 
not been lost, and wonder what has become of the whip that 
never existed. A little further on, a bridgeless stream crosses 
the road — a dangerous -looking ford indeed — a fdot deep at 
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the very least, and scorning wet feet, as they ought to be 
Boomed, yon almost cany, eereoe in danger, your affiaooed 
bride (or nhe is in a (air way of becoming bo) in your arms 
off the Eaddle, nor relinquish the delightful clasp till all risk 
is at an end, some hundred yards on, along the velvet herb- 
age. Next stream vou come to has indeed a bridge — but 
then what a bridge I A long, coggly, cracked alate-stone, 
whose onateadj clatter wonld mate the soberest eteed jump 
over the moon. Yon beseech the timid girl to sit fast, and 
she almost leans down to your breast as you prees to meet 
the blessed burden, and to prevent the steady old stager froc; 
leaping over the battlements. Bnt now the chasm on eaeli 
side of the narrow path is so tremendous, that she must dis- 
mount, after due disentanglement, from that awkward, old- 
fashioned crutch and pnmmel, and &om a stirrup, into which 
a little foot, when it has once crept like a mouse, finds itself 
caaght as in a trap of singular construction, and difficult to 
open for releasement. Yon feel that all yon love in the world 
is indeed fidly, freshly, and warmly in your anus, nor can yon 
bear to set the treasure down on the rough stony road, bnt 
loot round, and round, and round, for a soft sjMJt, which yon 
finally prophesy at some distance up the hill, whitherwards, 
in spite of pouting Yea and Nay, yon persist in carrying her 
whose bead is ere long to lie in yonr tranquil bosom. 

Ivy-cottage, you see, is the domicile of gentlemen and lady 
folk ; but look through yonder dispersion, and in a minute or 
two your eyes will see distinctly, in spite of the trees, a borA 
fide farmhouse, inhabited by a family whose head is at once 
an agriculturist, a shepherd, and a woodsman. A Weatmore- 
land cottage has scarcely any resemblance to a Scottish one. 
A Scottish cottage (in the Lowlands) has rarely any pictur- 
esque beauty in itself — a narrow oblong, with steep thatched 
roof, and an ear-like chimney at each of the two gable-ends. 
Many of the Westmoreland cottages would seem, to an igno- 
rant observer, to have been originally built on a model con- 
ceived by the finest poetical genius. In the first place, they 
are almost always built precisely where they ought to be, had 
the builder's prime object been to beautify the dale ; 
80 we have often felt in moods, when perhaps our emotionB 
were unconsciously soothed into complacency by the spirit rf 
the scene. Where the sedgy brink of the lake or tarn ciroleft 
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into a lone bay, with a low Lill of coppice-wood on one aide, 
and a few tall pines ou tlie other, no — it ia a grove of eyca- 
morea — there, about a hundred yards from the water, and about 
ten above its ordinary level, peeps out from its cheerful eeclu- 
Bion that prettiest of all hamlets — Braithwaite-fold. The hill 
behind ia scarcely sylvan — ^yet it has many hazels — ft few 
buflhea — here and there a holly — and why or wherefore, who 
can now tell, a grove of enormoua yews. There is sweet 
pasturage among the rocks, and as you may suppose it a 
spring-day, mild without much sunshine, there is a bleating 
of lambs, a twitter of small birds, and the deep coo of the 
Btock-dove. A wreath of smoke is always a feature of such a 
scene in description ; but here there ia now none, for probably 
the whole household are at work in the open air, and the Are, 
Bince fuel ia not to be wasted, has been wisely suffered to ex- 
pire on the hearth. No. There ia a volume of smoke, as if 
the chimney were in flame — a tumultuous cloud pours aloft, 
straggling and broken, through the broad slate stones that 
defend the mouth of the vomitory from every blast. The 
matron within is doubtless about to prepare breakfiist, and last 
year's rotten pea-stioks have soon heated the capacious grid- 
Let the smoke-wreath melt away at its leisure, and do 
yott admire, along with us, the infinite variety of all those 
little shelving and sloping roofs. To feel the full force of the 
.peculiar beauty of these antique tenements, you must under- 
stand their domestic economy. If ignorant of that, you can 
liave no conception of the meaning of any one thing yon see 
• — roofs, eaves, chimneys, beams, props, doors, hovels, and 
eheds, and hanging staircase, being all huddled together, as 
you think, in unintelligible confusion ; whereas they are all 
precisely what and where they ought to be, and have had 
their colours painted, forma shaped, and places allotted by 
wind and weather, and the perpetually but pleaaantly felt 
necessities of the natural condition of mountaineers. 

Dear, dear is the thatch to the eyes of a son of Caledonia, 
for he may remember the house in which he was bom ; but 
what thatch was ever so beautiful as that slate from the quarry 
of the White-moss? Each one— no — not each one — but 
almost each one — of these little overhanging i-oofs seems to 
have been slated, or repaired at leaat, in ita own separate 
Beaaon, ao various is the lustre of lichens that bathes the 
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whole, as riobtj as ever rock wns batlied fronting the Hnatai 
the mountain's brow. Here and there is Been Bomesmll 
window, before unobserved, curtained perhaps— for the Btatei- 
tuan, and the statesman's wife, and the statesmaD'a danghtera, 
have a taste — a tast© inspired by domestic happiaesB, whioh, 
seeking simply comfort, unconsciously creates beauty, and 
whatever its homely hand touches, that it adorns. There 
would seem to be many fireplaces in Braithwaite-fold, from 
anch a number of chimney-pillars, each rising up to a different 
altitude from a different base, round as the bole of a tree — 
and elegant, as if shaped by VitmviuB. To us, we ooufeHB, 
there is nothing offensive in the most glaring white rough- 
oaat that ever changed a cottage into a patch of sunny snow. 
Yet here that greyish -tempered unobtrusive hue does cer- 
tainly blend to perfection with roof, rook, and sky. Every 
inBtrument is in tune. Not even in sylvan glade, nor among 
the mountain rocks, did wanderer's eyes ever behold a porch 
of meeting tree-stems, or reclining cliffs, more gracefully fes- 
tooned than the porch from which now Ibbusb one of the fair- 
est of Westmeria's daughters. With one arm crossed before 
her eyes in a sudden burst of sunshine, with the other Ellinor 
Inman waves to her httle brother and sisters among the bark- 
peelers in the Rydal woods. The graceful signal is repeated 
till seen, and in a few minutes a boat steals twinkling from 
the opposite side of the lake, each tug of the youthful rowers 
distinctly heard through the hollow of the vale. A singing 
voice rises and ceases — as if the singer were watching the 
echo — and is not now the picture complete? 

After a time old buildings undergo no perceptible change, 
any more than old trees ; and after they have begun to feel 
the touch of decay, it is long before they look melancholy; 
for while they continue to be used, they cannot help looking 
cheerful, and even dilapidation is painful only when felt to be 
lifeless. The house now in ruins, that we passed a few hun- 
dred yards ago nilhout your seeing il^we saw it with a 
sigh — among some dark firs, just before we began to ascend 
the hill , was many years ago inhabited by Miles Mackareth, 
a man of some substance, and universally esteemed for his 
honest and pious character. His integrity, however, wanted 
the grace of courteousness, and his religion was somewhat 
gloomy and austere, while all the habits of his life were sad. 
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BQcluded, and solitary. Hie fireside was always decent, but 
never cheerful — there the pasaiog traveller partook of an 
ungradging, but a grave hospitality ; and although neigh- 
bours droppiug in unasked were always treated as neighbours, 
yet seldom were they invited to pass an evening below his 
roof, except upon the stated festivals of the Beasons, or some 
domestic event demanding sociality, according to the country 
custom. Year after year the gloom deepened on his strong- 
marked intellectual countenance ; and his hair, once black as 
jet, became untimely grey. Indeed, although little more 
than fifty years old, when yoii saw his head uncovered, you 
would have taken him for a man approaching to threescore 
and ten. His wife and only daughter, both naturally of a 
cheerful diapoaition, grew every year more retired, till at last 
they shunned society altogether, and were seldom seen but at 
church. And qow a vague rumour ran through the hamlets 
of the neighbouring valleys, that he was scarcely in his right 
mind — that he had been heard by shepherds on the hills talk- 
ing to hiraseif wild words, and pacing up and down in a state 
of distraction. The family ceased to attend divine worship, 
-and as for some time the Sabbath had been the only day they 
■were visible, few or none now knew how they fared, and by 
many they were nearly forgotten. Meanwhile, during the 
whole summer, the miserable man haunted the loneliest 
places ; and, to the terror of his wife and daughter, who had 
lost all power over hira, and durst not speak, frequently 
passed whole days they knew not where, and came home, 
silent, haggard, and ghastly, about midnight. His widow 
afterwards told that he seldom slept, and never without dread- 
fiil dreams — that often he would, sit up all night in his bed, 
with his eyes fixed and staring on nothing, and uttering 
ejaculations for mercy for all his sins. 

What these sins were he never confessed— nor, as far as 
man may judge of man, had he ever committed any act that 
needed to lie heavy on his conscience. But his whole being, 
he said, was one black sin— and a spirit had been sent to tell 
him, that his doom was to be with the wicked through all 
_ the ages of eternity. That spirit, without form or shadow — 
konly a voice — seldom left his side day or night, go where he 
I iTOuld ; but its most dreadiiil haunt was under a steep rock 
palled Blakerigg-Bcanr : and thither, in whatever direction he 
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tamed his face on leaving his own door, he was led faj as 
irresistible impulse, even as a child is led by the hand. Ten- 
derly and truly had he once loved his wife and dang^ta^ nor 
less because that love had been of few woids, and with a 
shade of sorrow. But now he looked on them almost u if 
they had been strangers — except at times, when he stuted 
up, kissed them, and wept. His whole sonl was poflseflsed 
by horrid fantasies, of which it was itself object and viotiin; 
and it is probable that had he seen them hoih lying dead, he 
would have left their corpses in the house, and taken his mj 
to the mountains. At last one night passed away and he came 
not. His wife and daughter, who had not gone to bed, west 
to the nearest house and told their tale. In an hour a hun- 
dred feet were traversing all the loneliest places — ^till a hit 
was seen floating on Loughrigg-tam, and then all knew that 
the search was near an end. Drags were soon got &om 
the fishermen on Windermere, and a boat crossed and le- 
crossed the tarn on its miserable quest, till in an hour, dmiDg 
which wife and daughter sat without speaking on a stone hj 
the water-edge, the body came floating to the surface, with 
its long silver hair. One single shriek only, it is said, was 
heard, and from that shriek till three years afterwards, his 
widow knew not that her husband was with the dead. On 
the brink of that small sandy bay the body was laid down and 
cleansed of the muddy weeds — ^his daughter's own hands 
assisting in the rueful work — and she walked among the 
mourners, the day before the Sabbath, when the fnneral en- 
tered the little burial-ground of Langdale chapel, and the 
congregation sung a Christian psalm over the grave of the 
forgiven suicide. 

We cannot patronise the practice of walking in large parties 
of ten or a score, ram-stam and helter-skelter, on to the front- 
green or gravel- walk of any private nobleman's or gentleman's 
house, to enjoy, from a commanding station, an extensive or 
picturesque view of the circumjacent country. It is too 
much in the style of the Free and Easy. The family within, 
sitting perhaps at dinner with the windows open, or sewing 
and reading in a cool dishabille, cannot like to be stared in 
upon by so many curious and inquisitive pupils all a-hunt for 
prospects ; nor were these rose-bushes planted there for public 
use, nor that cherry-tree in vain netted against the black- 
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Not bnt t.liat a party may now aad then excnsaljly 
BOugh protend to lose their way in a strange country ; and 
»king around them in well-assumed bewilderment, bow 
esitatiugly and respectfully to maid or matron at door or 
ritidow, and, with a thousand apologies, lingeringly offer to 
Btire by the avenue gate, on the other side of the spaoious 
*wn, that terrace-like hangs over vale, lake, and river. But 
9 avoid all possible imputation of impertinence, follow you 
nr example, and make all such incursions hy break of day, 
Fa hold that, for a couple of hours before and after sunrise, 
U the earth is common property. Nobody surely would think 
>r a moment of looking black on any number of freebooting 
»keTs coming fall sail up the avenue, right against the front, 
it four o'clock in tlie morning ? At that hour, even the poet 
old grant them the privilege of the arbour where he sits 
rhen inspired, and writing for immortality. He feels con- 
oioua that he oaght to have been in hod ; and hastens, on 
lach occasions, to apologise for his intrusion on strangers 
WB,iling themselves of the rights and privileges of the Dawn. 
Leaving Ivy-cottage, then, and its yet unbreathing chiai- 
leys, turn in at the first gate to your right (if it be not built up, 
1 which case leap the wall), and find your way the best you 
AH through among old pollarded and ivied ash-trees, inter- 
liogled with yews, and over knoUy ground, brier-woven, and 
ere and there whitened with the jagged thorn, till you reach, 
a alate-stile, a wide gravel walk, shaded by pine- 
rees, and open on the one side to an orchard. Proceed — and 
ittle more than a hundred steps will land you on the front of 
Bydal-mount, the house of the great Poet of the Lakes. Mr 
Vordsworth is not at home, but away to cloudland in his 
little boat so like the crescent moon. But do not by too 
much eloquence awaken the family, or scare the silence, or 
frighten " the innocent brightness of the new-born day." We 
hate all sentimentalism ; but we bid you, in his own words, 

" With gentle hand 
Touch, for there ia a apirit in the leaves." 

From a quaint platform of evergreens you see a blue gleam 
■of Windermere over the grove-tops — close at hand are Eydal- 
hall and its ancient woods — right opposite the Lougbrigg- 
fells, ferny, rocky, and sylvan, but the chief breadth of breasl 
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pastoral — and to the right Rydal-mere, seen, and scarcely 
seen, throngh embowering trees, and moantam-masses bathed 
in the morning light, aod the whit«- wreathed mists for alitde 
while longer ahrondiog their snmmits. A lately erected pri- 
vate chapel lifts its little tower from betow, suiroimded by 
a green, on which tiiere are yet no graves^ — ^tior do we know 
if it be intended for a place of burial. A few houseB are 
sleeping beyond the chapel by the river-side ; and the people 
begimiing to set them in order, here and there a pillar of 
smoke ascends into the air, giving oheerEulnesa and animation 
to the scene. 

Tlie Lake-Poets I ay, their day is come. The lakes are 
worthy of the poets, and the poets of the lahes. That poets 
should love and live among lakes, ouce seemed most absmd 
to critics whose domiciles were on the Nor-Ijoch, in whicli 
there was not sufficient water for a tolerable quagmire. 
Edinbm-gh Castle is a noble rock — so are the SaUsbiiry Craigs 
noble craigB — and Arthur's seat a noble lion couchaut, who, 
were he to leap dowu on Anld Reekie, would break her back- 
bone and bury her in the Cowgate. But place them by 
Pavey-ark, or Ked-acaur, or tl>e glamour of Glaramara, and 
they would look about as magnificent as an upset pack of 
cards. Who, pray, are the Nor- Loch poets ? Not the Min- 
strel — he holds by tlie tenure of the Tweed. Not Campbell — 
" he heard in dreams the music of the Clyde," Not Joanna 
Baillie — her inspiration was nursed on the Calder's sylvan 
banks and the moors of Strathaven. Stream-loving Coila 
nurtured Bums ; and the Shepherd's grave is close to the cot 
in which he was born — within hearing of the Ettricb's moum- 
fnl voice on its way to meet the Yarrow. Skiddaw over- 
shadows, and Greta freshens the bower of him who framed, 

" Of Thalaba, the wild and wondrous song." 

Here the woods, mountains, and waters of Rydal iuiparadise 
the abode of the wisest of nature's bards, with whom poetry 
is rehgion. And where was he ever bo happy as in that 
region, he who created " Christabelle," " beautiful exceed- 
ingly ; " and sent the " Auncient Mariner " on the wildest of 
all voyagiogs, and brought him back with the ghastliest of 
all crews, aad the strangest of all curses that ever haunted 
crime? 
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Of all Poets that ever lived Wordswortli has been at once 
the moet truthfal and the triost idealising ; esternal nature y^ 
from him has received a soul, and becomeB our tsacher ; while 
he has 80 filled our minds with images from her, that every 
mood finds Bome fine afBuitiee there, and thus we all hang 
for Bustenance and delight on the bosoni of our mighty 
Mother. We believe that there are many who have an eye 
for Nature, and even a sense of the beautiful, without acy very 
profound feehng ; and to them Wordsworth's finest deBorip- 
tive passages seem often languid or diifuse, and not to present 
to their eyes any distinct picture. Perhaps sometimes this 
objection may be just ; but to paint to the eye is easier than to 
the imagination — and Wordsworth, taking it for granted that 
people can now see and hear, desires to make them feel and 
understand ; of his pupil it must not be said, 

" A primrose by the river's brim 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it ia nothing more ;" 

the poet gives the something more till we start at the dis- 
cloBure as at a lovely apparition — yet an apparition of beauty 
not foreign to the flower, but exhaling from ita petals, which 
till that moment seemed to us but an ordinary bunch of leaves. 
In these lines is a humbler example of how recondite may be 
the spirit, of beauty in any most familiar thing belonging to 
the kingdom of nature ; one higher far — but of the same kind 
— is couched in two immortal v 



"To me the hamblest flower that blows, can give 
Thongbts that too often lie too deep for teara." 

In what would the poet differ from the worthy man of 
prose, if his imagination possessed not a beautifying and 
transmuting power over the objects of the inanimate world? 
Nay, even the naked truth itself ia seen clearly but by poetic 
eyes ; and were a sumph all at onoe to become a poet, he 
would all at once be stark-staring mad. Yonder aBS licking 
Ma lips at a thistle, sees but water for him to drink in Win- 
dermere a-glow with the golden lights of setting suns. Tbe 
oatler or the boots at Lowood-inn takes a somewhat higher 
flight, and for a moment, pausing with ourry-oomb or black- 
ing-brash in bia suspended hand, calls on Sally Chambermaid 
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for gracious sake to look at Pull-wyke. Tlie waiter, who 1i 
cultivated hie taste from conversation with Lakers, learns 
their phraseology, and declares the suDBot to be exceedingly 
haodsome. The Laker, who sometiuies has a soul, feels it 
rise within him as the rim of the orb disappears in the glow 
of softened fire. The artist compliments Nature, by likening 
her evening glories to a picture of Claud Lorraine — while 
the poet feels the sense subHme 



" Of aoinething far more deeply interfasod. 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting susa, 
And the rouud ocean and the living mr, 
And the bine sky, and in the mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And roila through all things." 



I 



Compare any one page, or any twenty pages, with the cha- 
racter given of Wordsworth's poetry in the obsolete criticism 
that sought to send it to oblivion. The poet now site on bis 
throne in the blue eerene — and no voice from below darea 
deny his supremacy in hia own calm dominions. And was it 
of him, whom devout imagination, dreaming of ages to come, 
now sees, placed in bis immortality between Milton and Spen- 
ser, that the whole land once rang with ridicule, while her 
wise raen wiped their eyes " of tears that sacred pit^ bad en- 
gendered," and then relieved their hearts by joining in the 
laughter " of the universal British nation ? " All the inefiable 
absurdities of the bard are now embodied in Seven Volumes — 
the sense of the ridiculous Btill survives among us — our men 
of wit and power are not all dead — we have yet our satirists, 
great and small — editors in thousands, and contributors in 
tens of thousands — yet not a whisper is beard to breathe de- 
traction from the genius of the high-priest of nature ; while 
the voice of the awakened and enlightened land declares it to 
be divine — using towards him not the language merely of 
admiration but of reverence — of love and gratitnde due to the 
benefactor of humanity, who has purified its passions by loftiest 
thoughts and noblest sentiments, stilling their turbulence by 
the same processes that magnify their power, and showing 
how the soul, in ebb and flow, and when its tide is at full, h 
be at once as strong and as serene as t1 
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There are few pictures painted by him merely for the plea- 
Hure of the eye, or even the imagination, though all the pictiu^a 
he ever painted are beautifiil to both ; they have all a moral 
meaning — many a meaning more than moral — and his poetry 
can be comprehended, in its full scope and spirit, but by those 
who feel the sublimity of these four lines in hia " Ode to 
Daty,"— 

" Flowers laugh before thee on their beds. 
And fragranee in thy footing treads ; 
Thou doat preserve the stare from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens through thee are fresh 
and strong." 

Is thy life disturbed by guiity or sinful passions ? Have they 
gained a mastery of thee — and art thou indeed their slave ? 
Then the poetry of Wordsworth must be to thee 



" Aa ia a pictur 



a blind n 



or if thine eyes yet see the light in which it is enveloped, and 
thy heart yet feels the beauty it reveals, in spite of the clouds 
that overhang and the storms that trouble them, that beanty 
will be unbearable, till regret become remorse, and remorse 
penitence, and penitence restore thee to those intuitions of the 
truth that illumine his sacred pages, and ihoa knowest and 
feelest once more that 



" The primal duties shine aloft— like stars," 
8 grow like flowers all arouni 



that life's best pleasures grow like flowers all around and be- 
neath thy feet. 

!Nor are we not privileged to cherish a better feeling than 
pride in the belief, or rather knowledge, that We have helped 
to diffuse Wordsworth's poetry not only over this Island, but 
the farthest dependencies of the British empire, and through- 
oat the United States of America. Many thousands have 
■owed to us their emancipation from the prejudices against it, 
under which they had wilfully remained ignorant of it during 
many years ; and we have instructed as many more, whose 
hearts were iree, how to look on it with those eyes of love 
which alone can discover the Beautiful. Communications have 
been made to us irom across the Atlantic, and irom the heart 
_of India — from the Occident and the Orient — thanking ns for 
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having vindicated and extended the fame of the best of our 
living bards, till the name of Wordsworth has become a honse- 
hold word on the banks of the Mississippi and the Gtinges. 
It would have been so had we never lived, but not so soon; 
and many a noble nature has worshipped his genius, as dis- 
played in our pages, not in fragments but in perfect poems, 
accompanied with our comments, who had no means in those 
distant regions of possessing his volumes, whereas Maga flies 
on wings to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

As for our own dear Scotland — ^for whose sake, with all her 
faults, the light of day is sweet to our eyes — ^twenty years ago 
there were not twenty copies — we question if there were ten — 
of the " Lyrical Ballads " in all the land of the paoimtain and 
the flood. Now Wordsworth is studied all Scotland over — and 
Scotland is proud and happy to know, from his Memorials of 
the Tours he has made through her brown heaths and shaggy 
woods, that the Bard's heart overflows with kindness towards 
her children — ^that his songs have celebrated the simple and 
heroic character of her olden times, nor left; unhonoured the 
virtues that yet survive in her national character. All her 
generous youth regard him now as a great Poet ; and we have 
been more affected than we should choose to confess, by the 
grateful acknowledgment of many a gifted spirit, that to us 
it was owing that they had opened their eyes and their hearts 
to the ineffable beauty of that poetry in which they had, under 
our instructions, found not a vain visionary delight, but a 
strength and succour and consolation, breathed as from a 
shrine in the silence and solitude of nature, in which stood 
their father's hut, sanctifying their humble birthplace with 
pious thoughts that made the very weekdays to them like 
Sabbaths — ^nor on the evening of the Sabbath might they not 
blamelessly be blended with those breathed from the Bible, 
enlarging their souls to religion by those meditative moods 
which such pure poetry inspires, and by those habits of reflec- 
tion which its study forms, when pursued under the influence 
of thoughtful peace. 

Why, if it were not for that everlasting — we beg pardon — 
immortal Wordsworth — ^the Lakes, and all that belong to 
them, would be our own — -jure divino — ^for we are the heir- 
apparent to the 

" Sole King of rocky Cumberland.*' 
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But Wordsworth never will — never can die ; and bo we are 
in danger of being cheated ont of our due dominion. We 
Oftonot think this fatherly treatment of such a son — and yet 
in our loftiest moods of filial reverence we have heard our- 
selves exclaiming, while 

" The Cataract of Lodore 
Peal'd to our orisons," 

O King ! live for ever I 

Therefore, with the fear of " The Exonraion " before our eyee, 
we took to prose— to numerous prose — ay, though we Bay it 
that Bhould not say it, U> prose as numerous as any verse — 
and showed such scenes 

" As savage Bnisa dash'd, or learned Poussin drew." 
Here an English Lake — there a Scottish loch — till Turner 
grew jeaJous, and Thomson flung his bnish at one of his own 
unfinished mountains— when lo 1 a miracle ! Creative of 
grandeur in his verj' despair, he stood astonished at the cliff 
that came prerupt from his canvass, and christened itaelf 
"the Eagle's Eyrie," as it frowntd sermely upon the sea, 
maddening in a foamy circle at ita inaccessible feet. 

Only in such prose as ours can the heart pour forth its efiu- 
sions like a strong spring discharging ever so many gallons 
In a minute, either into pipes that conduct it through some 
great Metropolitan city, or into a water-couise that soon 
becomes a rivulet, then a stream, then a river, then a lake, 
and then a sea. Wonld Fancy luxuriate? Then let her 
expand wings of prose. In verse, however irregular, her 
flight is lime-twigged, and she soon takes to hopping on the 
gronnd. Would Imagination dive ? Let the bell in which 
she sinks be constructed on the prose principle, and deeper 
than ever plummet sunk, it will startile monsters at the roots 
of the coral caves, yet be impervious to the strokes of the 
most tremendous of tails. Would she soar? In a prose bal- 
loon she seeks the stars. There is room and power of ascen- 
aion for any quantity of ballast — fling it out, and up she goesi 
Let some gas escape, and she descends far more gingeriy 
than Mrs Graham and hia Serene Highness ; the grapnel 
oatches a stile, and she steps "like a dreadless angel un- 
pursued" once more upon lerrajirma, and may then celebrate 
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her aerial voyage, if she choose, in an Ode which will be snre 
near the end to rise — ^into prose. 

Prose, we believe, is destined to drive what is called Poetry 
out of the worid. Here is a fair challenge. Let any Poet 
send us a poem of five hundred lines — ^blanks or not — on any 
subject ; and we shall write on that subject a passage of the 
same number of words in prose; and the Editors of the 
Quarterly, Edinburgh, and Westminster, shall decide which 
deserves the prize. Milton was woefully wrong in speaking of 
** prose or numerous verse." Prose is a million times more 
numerous than verse. Then prose improves the more poetical 
it becomes ; but verse, the moment it becomes prosaic, goes 
to the dogs. Then, the connecting links between two fine 
passages in verse, it is enjoined, shall be as little like verse 
as possible; nay, whole passages, critics say, should be of 
that sort ; and why, pray, not prose at once ? Why clip the 
King's English, or the Emperor's German, or the Sublime 
Porte's Turkish, into bits of dull jingle — ^pretending to be 
verses merely because of the proper number of syllables — 
some of them imprisoned perhaps in parentheses, where they 
sit helplessly protruding the bare soles of their feet, like folks 
that have got muzzy, in the stocks ? 

Wordsworth says well, that the language of common people, 
when giving utterance to passionate emotions, is highly 
figurative ; and hence he concludes not so well fit for a lyrical 
ballad. Their volubility is great, nor few their flowers of 
speech. But who ever heard them, but by the merest accident, 
spout verses ? Rhyme do they never — ^the utmost they reach 
is occasional blanks. But their prose I Ye gods I how they 
do talk I The washerwoman absolutely froths like her own 
tub ; and you never dream of asking her " how she is off for 
soap ? " Paradise Lost I The Excursion I The Task indeed I 
No man of woman bom, no woman by man begotten, ever yet 
in his or her senses spoke like the authors of those poems. 
Hamlet, in his sublimest moods, speaks in prose — Lady 
Macbeth talks prose in her sleep — and so it should be printed. 
^* Out damned spot I " are three words of prose ; and who that 
beheld Siddons wringing her hands to wash them of murder, 
did not feel that they were the most dreadful ever extorted by 
remorse from guilt ? 

A green old age is the most loving season of life, for almoet 
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all the other passioQB are then dead or dying — or the mind, 
no more at the mercy of a troubled heart, compares the little 
pleaBuie their gratificatioii can ever yield now with what it 
could at any time long ago, and lets them rest. Envy ie the 
worst disturber or enibitterer of man's declining years ; but it 
does not deserve the name of a passion — and is a disease, not 
of the poor in spirit — for they are blessed — but of the mean^ 
and then they indeed are cursed. For our own parts, wa 
know Envy but as we have studied it in others — and never 
felt it except towards the wise and good ; and then 'twas a 
longing desire to be like them — painful only when we thought 
that might never be, and that all our loftiest aspiratio 
might be in vain. Our envy of Genius is of a nature 
noble, that it knows no happiness like that of guarding from 
mildew the laurels on the brows of the Muses' Sons. 1 
a dear kind soul of a critic is old Christopher North 1 Water- 
ing the flowers of poetry, and removing the weeds that might 
choke them — letting in the sunshine upon them, and fencing 
them from the blast — proclaiming where the gardens grow 
and leading boys and virgins into the pleasant alleys ~ 
teaching hearts to love and eyes to see their beauty, and 
classifying, by the attributes it has pleased nature to bestow 
on the various orders, the plants of Paradise — This is 
occupation — and the happiness of witnessing them all growing 
in the light of admiration is our reward. 

Finding our way back as we choose to Ivy-cottage, we cross 
the wooden bridge, and away along the western shore of 
Byd^-mere. Hence you see the mountains in magnificent 
composition, and craggy coppices with intervening green fields 
shelving down to the lake margin. It is a small lake, 
much more than a mile round, and of a v ery peculiar character. 
One memorable cottage only, as far as we remember, peeps 
on its shore from a grove of sycamores, a statesman's pie 
sant dwelling ; and there are the rains of another on a slope 
near the upper end, the circle of the garden still visible. 
Everything has a quiet but wildish pastoral and sylvan look, . 
and the bleating of sheep fills the hollow of the hiUa. The ■ 
lake has a reedy inlet and outlet, and the angler thinks of 
pike when he looks upon such harbours. There is a si 
boat-house, where the Lady of the Hall has a padlocked and 
painted barge for pleasure parties ; and the heronry o; 
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high pine-trees of the only island connects the scene with the 
ancient park of Rydal, whose oak woods, though thinned and 
decayed, still preserve the majestic and venerable character 
of antiquity and baronial state. 

Having taken a lingering farewell of Rydal-mere, and of 
the new Chapel-tower, that seems among the groves already 
to be an antique, we may either sink down to the stream that 
flows out of Grassmere and connects the two lakes, crossing 
a wooden bridge, and then joining the new road that sweeps 
along to the Village, or we may keep up on the face of the 
hill, and by a terrace-path reach the Loughrigg-road, a few 
hundred yards above Tail-end, a pretty cottage-orn6e which 
you will observe crowning a wooded eminence, and looking 
cheerfully abroad over all the vale. There is one Mount in 
particular, whence we see to advantage the delightful pano- 
rama — encircling mountains — Grassmere Lake far down below 
your feet, with its one green pastoral isle, sylvan shores, and 
emerald meadows — ^huts and houses sprinkled up and down 
in aU directions— the village partly embowered in groves, 
and partly open below the shadow of large single trees — and 
the Church- tower, almost always a fine feature in the scenery 
of the north of England, standing in stately simplicity among 
the clustering tenements, nor dwindled even by the great 
height of the hills. 

It is pleasant to lose sight entirely of a beautiful scene, 
and to plod along for a few hundred yards in almost objectless 
shadow. Our conceptions and feelings are bright and strong 
from the nearness of their objects, yet the dream is somewhat 
different from the reality. All at once, at a turning of the 
road, the splendour reappears like an unfurled banner, and the 
heart leaps in the joy of the senses. This sort of enjoyment 
comes upon you before you reach the Village of Grassmere 
from the point of vision above described, and a stranger some- 
times is apt to doubt if it be really the same Lake — that one 
island, and those few promontories, shifting into such varied 
combinations with the varying mountain-ridges and ranges, 
that show top over top in bewildering succession, and give 
hints of other valleys beyond, and of Tarns rarely visited, 
among the moorland wastes. A single long dim shadow, 
falling across the water, alters the whole physiognomy of the 
scene — ^nor less a single bright streak of sunshine, brighten- 
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L.lng ap some feature formerly liiddea, and giving animatioii 
hand expressiori to the whole face of the Lake. 

About a ahort mile from the Village Inn, you will paaa by 

I without seeing it— unless warned not to do ao — one of the 

t moat singularly beautiful habitations in the world. It belongs 

i gentleman of the name of Barber, and, we believe, has 

I Jbeen almoBt entirely built by him — the original hut on which 

I bis taste lias worked having been a mere shell. The spirit 

of the plaoe seems to us to be that of Shadowy Silence, Its 

bounds are small ; but it is an indivisible part of a hill-side so 

secret and sylvan, that it might be the haunt of the roe. Tou 

hear the tinkle of a rill, invisible among the hazels — a bird 

sings or flutters — a bee hums his way through the bewildering 

wood — but DO louder sound. Some fine old forest-trees extend 

widely their cool and glimmering shade ; and a few stumps 

ror armless trunks, v^hose bulk is increased by a load of ivy 
,that hides the hollow wherein the owls have their domicile, 
fpvfi an air of antiquity to the spot, that, but for other acoom- 
ipanimeDts, would almost be melancholy. As it is, the scene 
lias a pensive character. As yet yon have seen no house, and 
wonder whither the gravel-walks are to conduct yoa, winding 
fencifully and fantastically through the smooth-shaven lawn, 

t bestrewed by a few large leaves of the horse-chestnut or syca- 
Snore. But there are clustered verandas where the nightin- 
igale might woo the rose, and lattice-windows reaching from 
>«aveB to ground-sill, so sheltered that they might stand open 
in storm and rain, and tall circular chimneys, shaped almost 
like the stems of the trees that overshadow the roof irregidar, 
and over all a gleam of bine sky and a few motionless clouds. 
The noisy world ceases to be, and the tranquil heart, c " ' 
with the sweet seclusion, breathes, " Oh I that this v 
oell, and that I were a hermit I " 

But you soon see that the proprietor is not a hermit; for 
fc,-«Terywhere you discern unostentatious traces of that elegance 
"nement that belong to social and cultivated life ; 
nothing rude and rough-hewn, yet nothing prim and precise, 
kfinaila and spiders are tanght to keep their own places ; and 
g the flowers of that hanging garden on a sunny slope, 
H>t a weed is to be seen, for weeds are beautiful only by the 
^rayside, in the matting of hedge-roots, by the mossy stone, 
ind the brink of the well in the brae — and are offensive only 
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when they intrude into aooiely above their own rank, and 
where they huve the air and accent of aliens. By pretty 
pebbled steps of ataira yon mount up from platform to plat- 
form of the sloping woodland banks — the prospect wideniag 
aB yoQ ascead, till from a bridge that spans a leaping rivulet, 
you behold in full blow all Qrassmere Vale, Village, Church- 
tower, aud Lake, the whole of the mouDtains, and a noble 
arch of sky, the circumference of that little world of peace, 

CircuHi scribed as are the boundaries of thia place, yet the 
grounds are bo artfully, while one thinkB so artlesaly, laid out, 
that, wandering through their labyrinthine Teceases, you miglii 
believe yourself in an extensive wildemesB. Here you oonie 
out upon a green open glade (you see by the sun-dial it is past 
fleven o'olock) — there the arms of an immense tree overahadovi 
what is in itself a scene — yonder you have an alley that aer- 
pentiaea into gloom and obscurity — and from that cliff yon 
doubtless would see over the tree-topa into the outer and aiiy 
world. With all its natural beauties is intermingled an agree- 
able quaintness, that shows the owner his occasionally heea 
working in the apirit of fancy, almost caprice ; the tool-honae 
in the garden is not without its omameuts^ — the barn seemi 
habitable, and the byre baa somewhat the appearance of a 
ohapel. You aee at once that the man who lives here, instead 
of being Bick of the world, is attached to all elegant aooialitiea 
and amities ; that he uses silver cupa instead of maple bowls, 
shows hia acallop-ahell among other curiosities in his cabinet, 
and will treat the passing pilgrim with pure water from the 
apring, if he insists upon that beverage, but will first offer him 
a glass of the yellow cowslip-wine, the cooling claret, or the 
sparkling champagne. 

Perhaps we are all beginning to get a little hungry, but it 
is too soon to breakfast ; so, leaving the village of Grassmere 
on the right, keep your eye on Helm-crag, while we are find- 
ing, without seeking, our way up Easdale. Easdale is an 
arm of Grassmere, and in the words of Mr Green the artist, 
" it is in places profusely wooded, and charmingly aequesteied 
among the mountains." Here you may hunt the wat^rfeUa, 
in rainy weather easily run down, but difficult of detection in 
a drought. Several pretty rustic bridges cross and recmea 
the main stream acd its tributaries ; the cottages, in nook and 
on hill-side, are among the most picturesque and engagir^ ia 
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B whole country ; the vale widens into epaciouB and nobia 
meadow-groundB, on which might suitably stand the mansiou 
of any nobleman in England — as you near ita head, every- 
tliing gets wild and broken, with a slight touch of drearinesB, 
and by no very difficult ascent we might reach Easdale-tarn 
in less than an hour's walking from Grasatnere — a lonely and 
impressive scene, and the haunt of the angler almost as fre- 
quently aa of the shepherd. 

How far can we enjoy the beauty of external nature under 
a abarp appetite for breakfast or dinner? On our imagination 
the effect of hunger is somewhat singular. We tin longer re- 
gard sheep, for instance, as the fleecy or the bleating flock. 
Their wool or their baaing is nothing to us — we thick of necks, 
and jigotB, and saddles of mutton ; and even the lamb fi-isking 
on the sunny bank is eaten by ua in the shape of steaks and 
fiy. K it is in the morning, we see no part of the cow but her 
udder, distilling richest milkiness. Instead of ascending to 
heaven on the smoke of a cottage chimney, we put our anna 
round the column, and descend on the lid of the great pan 
preparing the family breakfast. Every interesting object in 
the landscape seems edible — our mouth waters all over the 
vale — aa the viUage clock tolls eight, we involuntarily say 
grace, and Price on the Picturesque gives way to Meg Doda's 
Cookery. 

Mrs Bell of the Red Lion Inn, Grassmere, can give a break- 
fast with any woman in England. She bakes incomparable 
bread — firm, close, compact, and white, thin-crnsted, and ad- 
mirably raised. Her yeaet alwaya works well. What butter 1 
Before it a primrose must hide its unyellowed bead. Then 
jam of the finest quality, goose, rasp, and strawberry t and aa 
the jam is, so are her jellies. Hens cackle that the eggs are 
freah — and theae shrimps were scraping the sand last night 
in the Whit«haven sea. What glorious bannocks of barley- 
noeal I Crisp wheaten cakes, too, no thicker than a wafer. 
Do not, our good sir, appropriate that cut of pickled salmon ; 
it is heavier than it looks, and will weigh about four pounds. 
One might live a thousand years, yet never weary of sach 
mntton-ham. Virgin honey, indeed 1 Let us hope that the 
bees were not smothered, but by some gracious disciple cJ 
Bonar or Huber decoyed from a full hive into an empty one, 
with half the summer and all the autumn before them to build 
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aiid saturate their new Comb-Palaoe. No bad thing is a odd 
pigeon-pie, espeoiallj of onshats. To hear them cooing in the 
centre of a wood is one thing, and to see them lying at the 
bottom of a pie is another — ^which is the better, depends en- 
tirely on time, plaoe, and circomstanoe. Well, a beefHsteak 
at breakfieust is rather startling — ^bat let ns try a bit with these 
fine ingennons yonthfal potatoes, from a light sandy soil on a 
warm slope. Next to the country clergy, smugglers are the 
most spiritual of characters ; and we verily believe that to be 
** sma' still." Our dear sir — ^you are in orders, we believe— 
will you have the goodness to return thanks ? Tes, now yoa 
may ring the bell for the bill. Moderate indeed I Witiia 
day's work before one, there is nothing like tho deep broad 
basis of break&st. 
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SECOND SAUNTER. 



—and what a multitude of thonghtg 
, lights and ahadowa, have 



It is yet only ten o'clock — 
and feelings, sights and e 

been onra since sunrise 1 Had we been in bed, all would have 
remained unfelt and unknown. But, to bo sure, one dream 
might have been worth them all, Dreaiue, however, when 
they are over, are gone, be they of bliss or bale, heaven or 
the shades. No one weeps over a dream. With such tears 
no one would sympathise. Give ub reality, " the sober cer- 
tainty of waking bliss," and to it memory shall cling. Let 
the object of our sorrow belong to the living world, and, 
transient though it be, its power may be immortal. Away 
then, as of little worth, all the unsubstantial and wavering 
world of dreama, and in their place give us the very humblest 
hamaaitiea, so much the better if enjoyed in some beautiful 
Bcene of nature like this, where all is steadfast but the clouds, 
whose very being is change, and the flow of waters that have 
been in motion since the Flood. 

Ha 1 a splendid equipage with a coronet And out steps, 
handed by her elated husband, a high'bom beautiful and 
graceful bride. They are making a tour of the Lakes, and 
the honeymoon hath not yet filled her hems. If there be 
indeed such a thing as happiness on this earth, here it is — 
youth, elegance, health, rank, riches, and love — all united in 
ties that death alone can sunder. How they hang towards 
each other — the blissful pair 1 Blind in their passion to all 
the scenery they came to admire, or beholding it but by fits 
and snatches, with eyes that can see only one object. She 
hath already learnt to forget father and mother, and sister 
and brother, and all the young creatures like herself — every 
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one — ^tbat shared the pastimes and the confidence of her 
virgin youthhood. Witii her, as with Gtenevieve — 

'^ All thoughts, all passions, all delights^ 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame. 
All are but ministers of Love,. 
And feed his sacred flame I " 

And will this holy state of the spirit endure ? No — it will 
fade, and fade, and fade away, so imperceptibly, so tmcon- 
Bciously (so like the shortening of the long summer- days, 
that lose minute after minute of the light, till again we hear 
the yellow leaves rustling in autumnal twilight), that the 
heart within that snow-drifted bosom will know not how 
great has been the change, till at last it shall be told the 
truth, and know that all mortal emotion, however paradisiacal| 
is bom to die. 

Fain would we believe that forebodings like these are, on 
all such occasions, whispered by a blind and ignorant misan- 
thropy, and that of wedded life it may generally be said, 

" O, happy state, where souk together draw. 
Where love is liberty, and nature law !" 

What profound powers of affection, grief, pity, sympathy, 
delight, and religion belong, by its constitution, to the frame 
of every human soul ! And if the courses of life have not 
greatly thwarted the divine dispensations of nature, vnll they 
not all rise into genial play within bosoms consecrated to 
each other's happiness, till comes between them the cold hand 
of death ? It would seem that everything fair and good must 
flourish under that holy necessity — everything foul and bad 
fade away ; and that no quarrel or unkindness could ever be 
between pilgrims travelling together through time to eternity, 
whether their path lead through an Eden or a waste. Habit 
itself comes with humble hearts to be gracious and benign; 
they who have once loved, will not, for that very reason, 
cease to love ; memory shall brighten when hope decays ; 
and if the present be not now so blissful, so thrilling, so 
steeped in rapture as it was in the golden prime, yet shall it 
without repining suffice to them whose thoughts borrow un- 
consciously sweet comforts from the past and future, and have 
been taught by mutual cares and sorrows to indulge tempered 
expectations of the best earthly felicity. And is it not 80? 
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How muoTi tranquillity and contentment in human homes ! 
Calm onflowinga of life shaded in domestic privacy, and seen 
but at timPs coming out into the open ligtit 1 What brave 
p d p y ! Wl b iful resignation in grief ! 

~ " " h m 1 d See away — yet without 
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rly dried up to the very 

Heaven — Children, those 

rth n floor delightful as the 
gladet of Paradise, wither m a day, hut there is holy comfort 
in the mother's teara ; nor are the groans of the father alto- 
gether without relief — for they have gone whither they came, 
and are blooming now in the bowers of heaven. 

Reverse the picture — and tremble for the fate of those 
whom God hath made one, and whom no one man must put 
asunder. Tn common natures, what hot and sensual passions, 
whose gratification ends in indifference, disgust, loathing, or 
hatred I What a power of misery, from fretting to madness, 
lies in that mean but mighty word — Temper 1 The face, to 
whose meek beauty smiles seemed native during the days of 
virgin love, shows now but a sneer, a scow!, a frown, or a 
glare of scorn. The shape of those features is still fine — the 
eye of the gazelle — the Grecian nose and forehead — the ivory 
teeth, BO small and regular — and thin line of ruby lips breath- 
ing Circassian luxury — the snow-drifts of the bosom still 
heave there — a lovelier waist Apollo never encircled stepping 
from the chariot of the sun — nor limbs more graceful did 
ever Diana veil beneath the shadows of Mount Latmos. But 
she is a fiend — a devil incarnate, and the sovereign beanty of 
three counties has made your house a bell. 

But suppose that you have had the sense and sagacity to 
maiTy a homely wife — or one comely at the best — nay, even 
that you have sought to secure your peace by admitted ugli- 
ness—or wedded a woman whom all tongues call — plain ; 
then may an iusurance -ticket, indeed, flame like the sun in 
zniniatnre on the front of your house — but what Joint-Stock 
Company can undertake to repay the loss incurred by the per- 
|)etual singeing of the smouldering flames of strife, that blaze 
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np without warning at bed and board, and keep you in an 
everlasting alarm of fire ? We defy you to utter the most 
glaring truth that shall not be instantly contradicted. The 
most rational proposals for a day or hour of pleasure, at home 
or abroad, are on the nail negatived as absurd. If yoa 
dine at home every day for a month, she wonders why nobody 
asks you out, and fears you take no trouble to make yourself 
agreeable. If you dine from home one day in a month, then are 
you charged with being addicted to tavern-clubs. Children 
are perpetual bones of contention — there is hatred and sorrow 
in house-bills — rent and taxes are productive of endless griev- 
ances ; and although education be an excellent thing — ^indeed 
quite a fortune in itself— especially to a poor Scotsman going 
to England, where all the people are barbarous — ^yet is it irri- 
tatingly expensive when a great Northern Nursery sends out its 
hordes, and gawky hoydens and hobbletehoys are getting them- 
selves accomplished in the foreign languages, music, draw- 
ing, geography, the use of the globes, and the dumb-bells. 

'^ Let observation, with extensive view, 
Survey mankind from China to Peru," 

(two bad lines, by the way, though written by Dr Johnson) 
— and observation will find the literature of all countries 
filled vnth sarcasms against the marriage-life. Our old Scot- 
tish songs and ballads especially, delight in representing it as 
a state of ludicrous misery and discomfort. There is little or 
no talk of horns — the dilemma of English wit ; but every indi- 
vidual moment of every individual minute, of every individual 
hour of every individual day, and so on, has its peculiar, appro- 
priate, characteristic, and incurable wretchedness. Yet the 
dehghtful thing is, that in spite of all this jeering and gibing, 
and grinning and hissing, and pointing with the finger — 
marrying and giving in marriage, births and christenings, 
continue their career of prosperity ; and the legitimate popu- 
lation doubles itself somewhere about every thirty-five years. 
Single houses rise out of the earth — double houses become 
villages — ^villages towns — towns cities — and our Metropolis 
is itself a world I 

While the lyrical poetry of Scotland is thus rife with re- 
proach against wedlock, it is equally rife with panegyric on 
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the tender passion that leads into its toils. In one page you 
sKadder in a cold sweat over the mean miseries of the poor 
" gudeman ; " in the nest you see, nnconscioas of the same 
appioaching destiny, the enamoured youth lying on his Mary's 
boaom beneath the milk-white thorn. The pastoral pipe is 
tuned under a fate that hurries on all living creatures to love ; 
and not one lawful embrace ia shunned from any other fears 
than those which of themselves spring up in the poor man's 
thoughtful heart. The wicked betray, and the weak fall — 
bitter tears are shed at midnight from eyes once bright as the 
day — fair faces never smile again, and many a hut has its 
broken heart — hope comes and goes, finally vanquishing, or 
yielding to despair — crowned passion dies the sated death, or, 
with increase of appetite, grows by what it feeds on — wide, 
but unseen, over all the regionB of the land, are cheated hopes, 
vain desires, gnawing jealousy, dispirited fear, and swailhy- 
souled revenge — beaeechings, seductions, suicides, and insani- 
ties — and all, all spring from the root of Love ; yet all the 
oatioos of the earth call the Tree blest, and long as time 
endures, will continue to flock thither panting to devour the 
iruitage, of which every other golden globe is poison and 

Smile away then, with all thy most irresistible blandish- 
ments, thou young and happy Bride 1 What business have 
we to prophesy bedimming tears to those resplendent eyes ? 
or that the talisman of that witching smile can ever lose its 
magic? Are not the high-born daughters of England also the 
high-souled? And have not honour and virtue, and charity 
and religion, guarded for centuries the lofty line of thy pur» 
and unpolluted blood ? Joyful, therefore, mayat thou be, aa 
the dove in the sunshine on the Tower-top — and as the dove 
serene, when she sitteth on her nest within the yew-tree's 
gloom, far within the wood ! 

Passing from our episode, let us say that we are too well 
acquainted with your taste, feeling, and judgment, to tell yon 
on what objecte to gaze or glance, in such a scene as the vale 
Bnd village of Grassmere. Of yourselves you will find out 
the nooks and corners from which the pretty white-washed and 
flowering cottages do most picturesquely combine with each 
other, and with the hills, and groves, and old church-tower. 
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Without our guiding band will you ascend knoll and emi- 
nence, be there pathway or no pathway, and discoTer for 
yourselves new Lake-Landscapes. Led by your own sweet 
and idle, chaste and noble fancies, you will disappear, single, 
or in pairs and parties, into little woody wildernesses, where 
you will see nothing but ground-flowers and a- glimmering 
contiguity of shade. Solitude sometimes, you know, is best 
society, and short retirement urges sweet return. Yarions 
travels or voyages of discovery may be undertaken, and their 
grand object attained in little more than an hour. The sud- 
den whirr of a cushat is an incident, or the leaping of a lamb 
among the broom. In the quiet of nature, matchless seems 
the music of the milkmaid's song — and of the hearty laugh of 
the haymakers, crossing the meadow in rows, how sweet the 
cheerfiil echo from Helm-crag I Grassmere appears by far the 
most beautiful place in all the Lake-country. You buy a field — 
build a cottage — and in imagination lie (for they are too short 
to enable you to sit) beneath the shadow of your own trees I 

In an English village — ^highland or lowland — seldom is 
there any spot so beautiful as the churchyard. That of Grass- 
mere is especially so, with the pensive shadows of the old 
church-tower settling over its cheerful graves. Ay, its cheer- 
ful graves ! Startle not at the word as too strong — ^for the 
pigeons are cooing in the belfry, the stream is murmuring 
round the mossy churchyard wall, a few lambs are lying on 
the mounds, and flowers laughing in the sunshine over the 
cells of the dead. But hark I the bell tolls — one — one — one 
— a funeral knell, speaking not of time, but of eternity! 
To-day there is to be a burial — and close to the wall of the 
Tower you see the new-dug grave. 

Hush! The sound of singing voices in yonder wood, 
deadened by the weight of umbrage ! Now it issues forth 
into the clear air, and now all is silence — ^but the pause 
speaks of death. Again the melancholy swell ascends the 
sky — and then comes slowly along the funeral procession, the 
coffin borne aloft, and the mourners all in white ; for it is a 
virgin who is carried to her last home. Let every head be 
reverently uncovered while the psalm enters the gate, and 
the bier is borne for holy rites along the chancel of the church, 
and laid down close to the altar. A smothered sobbing dis- 
turbeth not the service — 'tis a human spirit breathing in 
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accordance with the divine, Moi-tale weeping for the immortal 
— Earth's passions uleaviug lo one who is now in heaven. 

Was she one flower of many, and singled out by death's 
nnaparing finger from a wreath of beauty, whose remaining 
blosEoms seem now to have lost all their fragrance and all 
their brightness ? Or was she the sole delight of her grey- 
haired parents' eyes, and is the voice of joy estinguiehed in 
their low-roofed home for ever? Had her loveliness been 
beloved, and had her innocent hopes anticipated the bridal- 
day, nor her heart, whose beatings were numbered, ever feared 
that narrow bed? All that we know is her name and age — 
you see them glittering on her coffin — " Anabella Irvine, 
aged six years " I 

Tlie day seems something dim, now that we are all on our 
way hack to Ambleside ; and although the olonds are neither 
heavier nor more numerous than before, somehow or' other the 
sun is a little obscured. We must not indulge too long in a 
moumfiil mood — yet let as all sit down under the shadow of 
this grove of sycamores, overshadowing this reedy bay of 
Bydal-mere, and listen to a Tale of Tears. 

Many a tame tradition, embalmed in a few pathetic verses, 
Kves for ages, while the memory of the most aflecting incidents, 
to which genius has allied no general emotion, fades like the 
mist, and leaves heart-rending griefs undeplored. Elegies 
and dirges might indeed have well been sung amidst ihe 
green ruins of yonder Cottage, that looks now almost like a 
]^llen wall~— at best, the remnants of a cattle-shed shaken 

iwn by the storm. 

Thirty years ago — how short a time in national history — 
how long in that of private sorrows 1 — all tongues were speak- 
ing of the death that there befell ; and to have seen the weep- 
ing, you would have thought that the funeral could never 
have been forgotten. But stop now the shepherd on the hill, 
j^d ask him who lived in that nook, and chanoe is he knows 
1 their name, much less the story of their afflictions, 
inhabited by Allan Fleming, his wife, and an only 
child, known familiarly in her own small world by the name 
of LpcT OF THE Fold. In almost every district among the 
mountains, there is its peculiar pride — some one creature to 
whom nature has been especially kind, and whose personal 
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and manner, eingle her out, nnconacioiisly, as an object of 
attractdoD and praise, making her the May-day Queea of the 
nnending year. Such a darling was Luoy Fleming ere she 
had finiahed her thirteenth year ; and strangers, who had 
heard tell of her lovelinesa, oft«n dropt in, as if by accident, to 
see the Beauty of Ryda!-mere. Here parents rejoiced in their 
child ; nor was there any reason why they should dislike the 
expression of delight and wonder with which so many regarded 
her. Shy was she as a woodland bird, but as fond too of her 
nest; and when there was nothing near to disturb her, her life 
was almost a perpetual hymn. From joy to sadneas, and from 
Badness to joy; from silence to song, and from song to silence; 
from atillnesB like that of the butterfly on the flower, to motion 
like that of the same creature wavering in the emishine over 
the wood-top — was to Lucy as welcome a change as the change 
of lights and shadows, breezes and calms, in the mountain- 
country of her birth. 

One summer day, a youthful stranger appeared at the door 
of the house, and after an hour's stay, during which Lucy was 
from home, asked if they would let him have lodging with 
them for a few months — a single room for bed and books, and 
that he would take his meals with the family. Enthusiastio 
boy I to him poetry had been the light of life, nor did ever 
creature of poetry belong more entirely than he to the world 
of imagination. He had come into the free mountain region 
from the confinement of college walla, and hia spirit expanded 
within him like a rainbow. No eyes had he for realities — all 
nature was seen iu the light of genius — not a aingle objeot at 
Buurise and sunset the same. All was beautiful within the 
circle of the green hill-tops, whether ahrouded in the soft 
miata or clearly outlined in a cloudless sky. Home, friends, 
colleges, cities — all aunk away info oblivion, and Harst 
Howard felt as if wafted off on the wings of a spirit, and aet 
down in a land beyond the sea, foreign to all he had befora 
experienced, yet in its perfect and endless beauty appealing 
every hour more tenderly and atrongly to a apirit awakened 
to new power, and revelling in new emotion. In that cottage 
he took up his abode. In a few weeks came a library of books 
in all languages ; and there was much wondering talk over 
bJI the uountryside about the mysteiious young stranger who 
now lived at the l-'old. 
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Every day — and, when he chose to absent himself from 
hiB haonta among the hills, every hour was Lucy before the 
young poet's eyes — and every hour did her beauty wax more 
beautiful in his imagination. Who Mr Howard was, or even 
if that were indeed his real name, no one knew ; but none 
I doubted that he was of gentle birth, and all with whom he 
bad ever conversed in his elegant amenity, could have sworn 
fliat a youth so bland and free, and with such a voice, and 
such eyes, would not have injured the humblest of God'a 
creatures, much less such a creature as Lucy of the Fold. Tt 
was indeed even so — for, before the long summer days were 
gone, he who had never had a sister, loved her even as if she 
had slept on the same maternal bosom. Father or mother he 
now had none^indeed, scarcely one near relation — although 
he was rich in this world's riches, but in them poor in com- 
parison with the noble endowments that nature had lavished 
upon his mind. His gTiardians took little heed of the splendid 
but wayward youth — and knew not now whither his fancies 
had carried him, were it even to some savage land. Thus the 
Fold became to him the one dearest roof under the roof of 
heaven. All the simple ongoings of that humble home, love- 
and imagination beautified into poetry; and all the rough or 
coarser edges of lowly life were softened away in the light of 
genius that transmuted everything on which it fell; while all 
the silent intimations which nature gave there of her primal 
sympatliiea, in the hut as fine and forceful as in the hall, 
showed to his excited spirit pre-eminently lovely, and chained 
it to the hearth, around which was read the morning and the 
evening prayer. 

What wUd schemes does not love imagine, and in the face 
of very impossibility achieve I " I will take Lucy to myself, 
if it should he in place of all the world. I will myself shed 
light over her being, till in a new spring it shall be adorned 
with living flowers that fade not away, perennial and self- 
renewed. In a few years the bright docile creature will have 
the soul of a very angel — and then, before God and at His holy 
altar, mine shall she become for ever — here and hereafter— in 
this paradise of earth, and, if more celestial bo, in the para- 
dise of heaven." 

Thus two summers and two winters wheeled away into the 
past ; and in the change, imperceptible from day to day, but 
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gloriouB at last, wrought oo. Lucy's nature by coiumunication 
with one so prodigally emiowetl, Bcaroely could her parents 
believe it was their saue child, except that she was dutihil as 
before, as affeotionate, and as foud of all the familiar objects, 
dead or living, round and about her birthplace. She had now 
grown to woman's stature — tall, though she scarcely seemed 
BO except when among her playmates ; and in her maturing 
loveliness, fulfilling, and far more than fulfilling, the fair pro- 
mise of her childhood. Never onoe had the young stranger — 
stranger no more — spoken to daughter, father, or mother, of 
his love. Indeed, for all that he felt towards Lucy there 
must have been some other word than love. Tenderness, 
which was almost pity — an affection that was often sad — 
wonder at her surpassing beauty, nor less at her nnconecious- 
ness of its power — admiration of her spiritual qualities, that 
ever rose up to meet instruction aB if already formed — and 
that heart- throbbing that stirs the blood of youth when (ie 
innocent eyes it fovea are beaming in the twilight through 
smiles or through tears,— these, and a thousand other feelings, 
and above all, the creative faculty of a poet's soul, now con- 
stituted hia very being when Lucy was in presence, nor for- 
sook him when he was alone among the mountains. 

At last it was known through the country that Mr Howard 
— the stranger, the scholar, the poet, the elegant gentleman, 
of whom nobody knew much, but whom everybody loved, and 
whose father must at the least have been a lord, was going — 
in a year or less — to marry the daughter of Allan Fleming — 
Lucy of the Fold. 0, grief and shame to the parents — if still 
living — of the noble Boy 1 0, sorrow for himself when his 
passion dies- — when the dream is dissolved^ — and when, in 
place of the angel of light who now moves before him, he sees 
only a child of earth, lowly born, and long rudely bred — a 
being only fair as many oliera are fair, sister in her simpli- 
city to maidens no less pleasing than she, and partaking of 
many weakneaaes, frailties, and faults now unknown to herself 
in her happiness, and to him in his love ! Was there no one 
to rescue them from such a fate — -from a few months of ima- 
ginary blisu, and from many years of real bale ? How could 
each a man as Allan Fleming be so infatuated as sell his child 
to fickle youth, who would soon desert her broken-hearted ? 
Tet Mnd thoughts, wishes, hopes, and beliefs prevailw" 
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nor were there wanting stories of the olden time, of low-bom 
maidens roamed to youths of high estate, and raised from 
hut to hall, becoming mothers of a lordly line of aona, that 
were coanaellors to Kings and Princes. 

In Spring, Mr Howaid went away for a few months — it was 
aaid to the great city — and on his return at midsummer, Lucy 
was to be his bride. They parted with a few peacefiil tears, 
and though absent were still together. And now a letter 
came, saying that before another Sabbath be would be at the 
Pold. A few fields in Easdale, long mortgaged beyond their 
fee-simple by the hard-workiog statesman from whom they 
reluctantly were passing away, had meanwhile been purchased 
by Mr Howard, and in that cottage they were to abide, till 
they had built for themselves a honae a little further up the 
side of the sylvan liitl, below the shadow of Helm-crag. Lucy 
saw the Sabbath of his return and its golden sun, but it was 
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in her mind's eye only ; for ere it was to descend behind the ^^| 
Mils, she was not to be among the number of living things. ^^M 

Up Forest- nils water the youth had come by the light of ^H 
the setting sun ; and as he crossed the mountains to Grass- ^^M 
mere by the majestic pass of the Hawse, still as every new ^^t 
star arose in heaven, with it arose as lustrous a new emotion ^H 
from the bosom of his betrothed. The midnight hour had been ^^ 

fixed for his return to the Fold ; and as he reached the cliffs 
above White-moss, according to agreement a light was burn- 
ing in the low window, the very planet of love. It seemed to 
»shed a bright serenity over all the vale, and the moon-glitter- 
ing waters-of Rydal-raere were as an image of life, pure, lonely, 
undisturbed, and at the pensive hoar how profound ! " Blese- 
ing and praise be to the gracious God 1 who iramed my spirit 
ao to delight in His beautiful and glorious creation — blessing 
and praise to the Holy One, for the boon of my Lucy's inno- 
cent and religious love I " Prayers crowded fast into hia soul, 
and tears of joy fell from bis eyes, as he stood at the threshold, 
almost afraid, in the trembling of life-deep affection, to meet 
her first embrace. 

In the silence, sobs and sighs, and one or two long deep 
groans ! Then in another moment, he saw, through the open 
door of the lOom where Lucy used to sleep, several figures 
moving to and fro in the light, and one figure upon its knees 
—who else could it be but her father I Unnoticed he became 
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one of the palo-faced company — and there he beheld h&t on 
her bed, mut« and motionless, her face covered nitb a deplor- 
able heauty — eyes closed, and her hands clasped upon her 
breast I " Dead, dead, dead I" muttered in bis ringiag eua a 
voice from the tombs, and he fell down in the uiidst of them 
with great violence upon the floor. 

Encircled with arms that lay round him softer and silkier 
far that! flower-wreaths on the neck of a child who has laid 
hira down from play, was he when he awoke froai that fil— 
lying even on his own maiden's bed, and within her veiy 
bosom, that heat yet, although soon about to beat no more. 
At that blest awakening moment, he might have tboaght be 
aaw the first glimpse of light of the morning after his mar- 
riage-day ; for her face was tamed towards his breast, and 
with her faint breathings he felt the touch of tears. Not 
taars alone now bedimmad those eyes, for tears he ooold 
have kissed away ; hut the blue lids were heavy with some- 
thing that was not slumber — the orbs themselves were scarcely 
visible — and her voice — it was gone, to be heard never again, 
till in the choir of white-robed spirits that sing at the right 
hand of God. 

Yet no one donbt«d that she knew him — him who had 
dropt down, like a superior being, from another sphere, on tie 
innocence of her simple childhood — had taught her to know 
so much of her own soul — to love her parents witli a pro- 
founder and more holy love — to see, in characters more divine, 
Heaven's promises of forgiveness to every contrite heart — and 
a life of perfect blessedness beyond death and the grave. A 
smile that shone over her face the moment that she had been 
brought to know that he had come at last, and was nigh at 
hand — and that never left it while her bosom moved — no — not 
for all the three days and nights that he continued to sit beside 
the corpse, when father and mother were forgetting their cares 
in sleep— that smile told all who stood around, watching her 
departure, neighbour, friend, priest, parent, and him the sud- 
denly distracted and desolate, that in the very aioment of 
expiration she knew him well, aud was recommending him 
and his affliotiouB to the pity of One who died to save sinners. 
Three days and three nights, we have said, did he sit beside 
her who so soon was to have been his bride j and come or go 
who would into the room, he saw them not — his sight was fixed 
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on the win ding- sheet, eyeing it, without a single tear, from feet 
to forehead, and Bometimes looking up to heaven. Ah men 
forgotten in dungeons have lived miserably long without food, 
BO did he — and so he would have done, on and on to the most 
far-off funeral day. From that one chair, close to the bedside, 
iie never rose. Night after night, when all the vale was 
hushed, he never slept, Throagh one of the midnights there 
had been a great thunderetorm, the lightning smiting a cliff 
close to the cottage ; but it seemed that ho heard it not — and 
during the floods of next day, to him the roaring vale was 
silent. On the morning of the funeral, the old people — for 
now they eeemed to he old — wept to see him sitting BtUl be- 
side their dead child ; for each of the few remaining hours had 
now its own sad office, and a man had come to nail down the 
«offin, Three black specks suddenly alighted on the face of 
the corpse — and then off — and on — and away — and returning 
- — was heard the buzzing of large flies, attracted by beauty in 
its corruption. " Ha — ha I " starting up, he cried in honor — 
" What birds of prey are these, whom Satan has sent to de- 
Tour the corpse ? " He became stricken with a sort of palsy 
— and, being led out to tlie open air, was laid down, seemingly 
aa dead as her within, on the green daisied turf, where, beneath 
the shadow of the sycamore, they had so often sat, building 
Tip beautiful visions of a long blisaful hfe. 

The company assembled — but not before his eyes — the bier 
"was lifted up and moved away down the sylvan slope, and 
away round the head of the Lake, and over the wooden bridge, 
accompanied, here and there, as it passed the wayside houses 
■on the road to Grassmere, by the sound of psalms — but he saw 
— he heard not ; — when the last sound of the spade rebounded 
from the smooth aruh of the grave, he was not by — but all 
the while he was lying where they left him, with one or two 
pitying dalesmen at his head and feet. When he awoke again 
and rose up, the cottage of the Fold was as if she had never 
been bom — for she had vanished for ever and aye, and her 
flixteen years' smiling life was all extinguished in the dust. 

Weeks and months passed on, and still there was a vacant 
wildness in his eyes, and a mortal ghastUness all over his face, 
inexpressive of a reasonable soul. It scarcely seemed that he 
knew where lie was, or in what part of the earth, yet, when 
left by himself, he never sought to move beyond the hounda- 
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lies of the Fold. During the first faint glimmerings of retoniing 
reason, he would utter her name, over and over many times, 
with a mournful voice, but still he knew not that she was 
dead — ^then he began to caution them all to tread sofUy, for 
that sleep had fallen upon her, and her fever in its blessed 
balm might abate — then with groans too affecting to be borne 
by those who heard them, he would ask why, since she was 
dead, God had the cruelty to keep him, her husband, in life ; 
and finally, and last of all, he imagined himself in Orassmere 
Churchyard, and clasping a little mound on the green, which 
it was evident he thought was her grave, he wept over it for 
hours and hours, and kissed it, and placed a stone at its head, 
and sometimes all at once broke out into fits of laughter, till 
the hideous fainting-fits returned, and after long convulsions 
left him lying as if stone-dead. As for his bodily frame, when 
Lucy's father lifted it up in his arms, little heavier was it than 
a bundle of withered fern. Nobody supposed that one so 
miserably attenuated and ghost-like could for many days be 
alive — yet not till the earth had thrice revolved round the sun 
did that body die, and then it was buried far away irom the 
Fold, the banks of Rydal-water, and the sweet mountains (A 
Westmoreland ; for after passing like a shadow through many 
foreign lands, he ceased his pilgrimage in Palestine, even 
beneath the shadow of Mount Sion, and was laid, with a 
lock of hair — which, from the place it held, strangers knew 
to have belonged to one dearly beloved— close to his heart, on 
which it had lain so long, and was to moulder away in dark- 
ness together, by Christian hands and in a Christian sepulchre. 




PsBiODiCAL literatare ib a type of many of the most beautiful 
things and interesting events in nature ; or aaj, rather, that 
thei/ are types of it — the Flowers and the Stars. As to 
Flowers, they are the prettiest periodicals over published in 
folio — the leaves are wire-wove and hot-pressed by Nature's 
self; their circulation is wide over all the land ; from castle 
to cottage they are regularly taken in ; as old age bends over 
them, his youth is renewed ; and you see childhood poring 
upon them pressed close to its very bosom. Some of them 
are ephemeral — their contents are exhaled between the rising 
and setting sun. Once a-week others break throngh their 
green, pink, or crimson cover; and how delightful, on the 
seventh day, smiles in the snnshine the Sabbath Flower — a 
Sunday publication perused without blaiuB by the most religious 
— even before morning prayer! Each month, indeed, through- 
out the whole year, has its own Flower periodicah Some 
are annual, some biennial, some triennial, and there are peren- 
nials that seem to live for ever — and yet are still periodical — 
though our love will not allow uB to know when they die, 
and pboenix-like reappear from their own ashes. So much 
for Flowers — typifying or typified ; — leaves emblematical of 
pages — bods of binding — dew-veils of covers — and the waft- 
ing away of hioom and fragrance like the dissemination of 
fine feelings, bright fancies, and winged thoughts. 

The Flowers are the periodicals of the earth — the Stars are 
the periodicals of heaven. With what unfaihng regularity do 
the numbers issue forth ! Hesperus and Lucifer ! ye are one 
concern. The Pole-star is studied by all nations. How popu- 
lar the poetry of the Moon 1 On what subject does not the 
Sun throw light ? No fear of hurting yonr eyes by reading 
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that fine clear large type on tliat softened page. As youtina 
them over, one blue, another yellow, and auother green, all ara 
alike delightful to the pupil, dear as the very apple of his eye. 
Yes, the creat Periodical Press of heaven ie unoeaaiiigly at 
work — nignt and day; the only free power all over the world — 
'tis indeed like the air we breathe- — if we have it not, we die. 
Look, then, at all paper periodicals with pleasure, for Bake 
of the Flowers and the Stars. Suppose them all extinct, and 
life would be like a fiowerless earth, a starless heaven. We 
ehould soon forget the Seasons. The periodicals of the Exter- 
nal would soon all lose their meaning, were there no longer 
any periodicals of the Internal. These are the lights and 
shadows of life, merrily dancing or gravely stealing over the 
dial ; remembrancers of the past — teachers of the present — 
prophets of the future hours. Were they all dead, Spring 
would in vain renew her promise — wearisome would be the 
interminable summer days — the fruits of autumn tasteless — 
the winter ingle blink mournfully round the hearth. What 
are the blessed Seasons themselves, in nature and in Thomson, 
but periodicals of a larger growth ? We should doubt the 
goodness of that man's heart, who loved not the periodica! 
literature of earth and sky — who would not weep to see one 
of its flowers wither— one of its stars fall — one beauty die on 
its humble bed — one glory drop from its lofty sphere. Let 
them bloom and bum on — flowers in which there is no poison, 
stars in which there is no disease — whose blossoms are all 
sweet, and whose rays are all sanative — both alike steeped in 
dew, and both, to the fine ear of nature's worshipper, batheit 

Poniposo never reads Magazine poetry — nor, we presnine, 
ever looks at a field or wayside flower. He studies only the 
standard authors. He walks only in gardens with liigh brick 
walls — and then admires only at a hint from the head -gardener. 
Pomposo does not know that many of the finest poems of our 
day first appeared in magazines — or, woree still, in news- 
papera ; and that in our periodicals, daily and weekly, equally 
with the monthlies and quarterlies, is to be found the best 
criticism of poetry anywhere extant, superior far, in that 
unpretending form, to nine-tenths of the learned lucubrationa 
of Germany — though some of it, too, is good — almost as one's 
heart could desire. What is the circulation even of a popular 



Tolame of verses — if any such tliere be — to tliat of a miiubur 
of Maga? Huniireds of tliousaudB at home pemse it before it 
is a week old — as many abroad ere the moon has thrice re- 
newed her horns ; and the Series ceases not — regular as tlie 
Seasons that make up the perfect year. Our periodical litera- 
ture — say of it what you will — gives light to the heads and 
Leat to the hearts of millions of our race. The greatest and 
best men of the age have not disdained to belong to the bro- 
theihood ; and thus the hovel holds what must not be missing 
in the hall — the furniture of the cot is the same as that of the 
palace — and duke and ditcher read their lessons from the same 
page. 

Good people liave said, and it would be misanthropical to 
disbelieve or discredit their judgment, that our Prose is original 
— nay, has created a new era in the history of Periodical Liter 
•ture. Only think of that, Christopher, and up with your Tail 
like a Peacock I Why, there is some comfort in tliat i-eflection, 
while we ait rubbing our withered hands up and down on these 
Bhrivelled shanks. Our feet are on the fender, and that fire is 
felt on our face ; but we verily believe our ice-cold shanks 
would not shrink from the application of the red-hot poker. 
Petar has a notion that hut for that red-hot poker the fire would 
go out ; so to humour him we let it remain in the ribs, and 
occasionally brandish it round our head in moments of en- 
thusiaam when the Crutch looks tame, and the Knout a silken 
leash for Italian Greyhound. 

Old Siraonides — old MimneTmus — old Thengnis — old Solon 
— old Anacreoii — old Sophocles— old Pindar — old Hesiod — old 
Homer — and old Methuselah 1 What mean we by the word 
oldT^ All these men are old in three lights — they lived to a 
raven age — long long ago — and we heard tell of them in our 
youth. Thefr glory dawned on us in a dream of life's golden 

» prime — and far away seems now that dawn, as if in another 
world beyond a million seas I In that use of the word " old," 
for from us iB all thought of dotage or decay. Old are those 
^eat personages as the stars are old ; a heaven there is in 
■which are seen shining, for ever young, all the most ancient 
Spiritual " orbs of Song." 

In our delight, too, we love to speak of old Venus and of 
_ iold Cupid — of old Eve and of old Cleopatra— of old Helen and 
K of old Dalilah ; yea, of old Psyche, though her aerial wings 
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are aa raiobow bright as the first hour ebe waved them in the 
eye of the youthful Sun, 

How foil of endearment " old boy 1 " — " old girl 1 " " Old 
Cbriatopber North I " — "old Magal" To our simple at say- 
ingB age seeiDs to give a consecration which youth reveres. 
And why may not our hand, withered somewhat though it be, 
but yet unpalaied, point out aloft to heedless eyes single light 
or Dooslellatiou, or lily by herself or in groups unsuspeoted 
along the waysides of our mortal pilgrimage ? 

Age hke ours is even more lovable than venerable; and, 
thinking on ourselves, were we a young woman, we shook! 
assuredly marry an old man. Indeed, no man ought to many 
before thirty, forty, fifty, or sixty ; and, were it not that life ia 
so short, sooD enough at threescore and ten. At seventy yon 
are sager than ever, though scarcely so strong. You and life 
lovo each other as well as ever ; yet 'tis unpleasant, when 
sailing on Windermere or Lochlomond with your bride, to 
observe the Man in the Honeymoon looking at you with a 
congratulatory grin of condolence, to fear that the old villain 
will smile over your grave in the Season of Kims and Harvest 
Homes, when the fiddle ia heard in every farmhouse, and the 
bagpipes are lowing like cattle on a thousand hills. Fain 
would he insure his life on the Tipperary Tables. But the 
enamoured annuitant is haunted with visions of his own 
Funeral deploying in a long line of chariots — one at the head 
of all armed with scythes — through the city, into the wide 
gates of the Greyfriars. Lovely is his bride in white, nor less 
so his widow in black — more so in grey, portentous of a great 
change. Sad, too, to the Sage the thought of leaving hia 
first-bom as yet unborn — or if born, haply an elfish creature 
with a precocious countenance, looking as if he had begun 
life with borrowing ten years at least from his own father — 
auld-farrant as a Fairy, and gash as the Laat of the Lairds. 

Dearly do we love the young — yea, the young of all aniraals 
— the young swallows twittering from their straw-built shed 
— the young lambs bleating on the lea — the young bees, Qod 
bless tbem I on their first fiight away off to the heather — the 
young butterflies, who, born in the morning, will die of old 
age ere night-— the young salmon-fry glorying in the gravel 
at the first feeling of their fins — the young adders basking, 
ere they can bite, in the sun, as yet unconscious, like sucking 



Batiriste, of their stiiiga — young pigs, pretty dears! all a-equeak 
with their curled tails after prolific grumphie — yoang lions 
and tigers, charming oubs 1 like very Christian children nuz- 
zling in their nnrae's breast— young devils, ere Satan has sent 
them to Sin, who keeps a fashionable boarding-school in 
, Hades, and sends up into the world above-ground only her 
finished scholars. 

Oh 1 lad of the lightsome forehead 1 Thou art smiling at 

Us ; and for the sake of oar own Past we enjoy thy Present, 

and pardon the contumely with which thou silently insultest 

our thin grey hairs. Just suoh another " were we at Eavena- 

burg," " Carpe Diem" was then our motto, as now it is 

yours ; " no fear that dinner cool," for we fed then, as you 

feed now, on flowers and fruits of Eden. We lived then under 

the reign of the Seven Senses ; Imagination was Prime 

Minister, and Reason, as Lord- Chancellor, had the keeping of 

the Royal Conscience ; and they were kings, not tyrants — we 

subjects, not slaves. Supercilious as thou art, Puer, art thou 

as well read in Greek as we were at 1 

I dose that we may whisper in thine 

I left shoulder on thine — our right o 

J will come when thou wilt be, Son of the Morning ! 

I like unto the shadow by thy side I Was he not once a moun- 

l-taineer? If ho be a vainglorious boaster, give him the he, 

I Ber,-y-glo and thy brotherhood — ye who bo often heard our 

I Bhouts mixed with the red-deer's belling — tossed back in ex- 

lult^ition by Echo, Omnipresent Anditi'ess on youth's golden 

[laiiB. 

Enow, all ye Neophytes, that three lovely Sisters often 
visit the old man's solitude — Memory, Imagination, Hope. 
It would be hard to say which is the most beautiful. Memory 
has deep, dark, quiet eyes, and when she closes their hght, 
the long eyelashes lie like shadows on her pensive cheeks, 
that smile faintly as if the dreamer were half asleep — a vision- 
ary slumber, which sometimes the dewdrop melting on the 
leaf will break, sometimes not the thunder-peal with all its 
eoboea. Imagination is a brighter and bolder Beauty, with 
large lamping eyes of uncertain colour, as if fluctuating with 
rainbow light, and with features fine as those which Grecian 
genius gave to the Moses in the Parian Marble, yet in their 
I daring delicacy defined like the face of Apollo. As for Hope 



y flowering age ? Come 

ar — while we lean our 

Q the Crutch. The time 
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— <livine8t of the divine— Collins, in one long line of light, 
lias painted the picture of the angel, — 

'' And Hope enchanted smiled, and waved her golden hair." 

All onr great prose- writers owe the glory of their power to 
our great poets. Even Hobbes translated Homer as well — 
that is as ill — as Thucidydes ; the Epic in his prime after 
eighty ; the History in his youth at forty ; and it is fearful to 
dream what the brainful and heartless metaphysician would 
have been, had he never heard of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
What is the greatest of prose-writers in comparison vrith a 
great poet ? Nay — we shall not be deterred by the fear of 
self-contradiction (see our " Stroll to Grassmere ") from ask- 
ing who is a great prose-writer ? We cannot name one ; they 
all sink in Shakespeare. Campbell finely asks and answers — 

" Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
Oh ! what were man 1 a world without a sun.** 

Suppose the world vrithout poetry — ^how absurd would seem 
the Sun ! Strip the word " phenomena " of its poetical mean- 
ing, and forthwith the whole human race, " moving about in 
worlds reaUsedj* would lose their powers of speech. But, 
thank Heaven I we are Makers all. Inhabiting, we verily 
believe, a real, and substantial, and palpable outer world, 
which nevertheless shall one day perish like a scroll, we build 
our bowers of joy in the Apparent, and lie down to rest in a 
drapery of Dreams. 

Thus we often love to dream our silent way even through 
the noisy world. And dreamers are with dreamers spiritually, 
though in the body apart ; nor wandering at will think they 
whence they come, or whither they are going, assured by 
delight that they will reach their journey's end — like a bee, 
that in many a musical gyration goes humming round men's 
heads and tree- tops, aimlessly curious in his joy, yet knowing 
instinctively the straight line that intersects all those airy 
circles, leading to and fro between his hive in the garden and 
the honey-dew on the heather hills. 

What can it be that now recalls to our remembrance a 
few lines of Esop, the delightful old Fabulist, the Merry and 
Wise, who set our souls a-thinking and our hearts a-feeling 
in boyhood, by moral lessons read to tliem in almost every 



incident befalling in life's common walks — aolemu as Simoni- 
dea in this his sole sarviving elegiac strain ? 

" What weary woe, what endless strife 
Bring'at thou to mortal men, O Life I 

Each hour they draw their breath. 
Alas ] the wretches all despair 
To flee the ills they cannot hear, 

But through the gates of Death. 

And yet how beautiful art Thou 
On Earth and Sea — and ou the brow 

Of starry Heaven ! The Night 
Sends forth the moon Thee to adorn ; 
AbcI thee to glorify the Mom 

Restores the Orb of Light 

Yetailia full of Pain and Dread; 
Bedrench'd in tears for ever ahed ; 

The darkness render'd worse 
By gleams of joy — and if by Heaven 
A Ble-ssiiig seenjeth to be given, 

It changes to a curse." 

Even in our paraphrase are not these lines very impree- 
mve ? In the original tbey are much more solemn. They 
are not querulous, yet lull of lamentation. We see in them 
not a weak spirit quarrelling with fate, but a strong spirit 
Bubdued by a sense of the conditions on wbich life has 
been given ; conditions against which it is vain to con- 
tend, to whicb it is hard to submit, but wbich may yet be 
borne by a will deriving strength from necessity, and in itself 
noble by nature. Nor, dark as the doctrine is, can we say it 
is false. Intellect and Imagination may from doleful expe- 
riences have too much generalised their inductions, so as to 
seem to themselves to have established the Law of Misery as 
the Law of Life. But perhaps it is only thus tbat the Truth 
oon be made available to man, as it regards the necessity of 
Endurance. All is not wretchedness ; but the soul seeks to 
support itself by the belief that it is really so. Holding that 
creed, it has no excuse for itself, if at auy time it is stung to 
madneGB by misery, or grovels in the dust in a passion of 
gjrief ; none, if at any time it delivers itself wboUy up, aban- 
I 4onuig itself to joy, and acts as if it trusted to the permanence 
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of any bleBsing nnder the law of Mntabilitj. The Poet, in 
the hour of profound emotion, declares that every blessing 
sent from heaven is a Nemesis. That oracular response 
inspires awe. A salutary fear is kept alive in the foolish by 
such sayings of the wise. Even to us — ^now — ^they sound 
like a knell. Religion has instructed Philosophy ; and for 
Fate we substitute Gk>d. But all men feel that the founda- 
tions of Faith are laid in the dark depths of their being, and 
that all human happiness is mysteriously allied with pain and 
sorrow. The most perfect bliss is ever awful, as if we enjoyed 
it under the shadow of some great and gracious wing that 
would not long be detained from heaven. 

It is not for ordinary minds to attempt giving utterance to 
such simplicities. On their tongues truths become truisms. 
Sentiments, that seem always fresh, falling from the lips of 
moral wisdom, are stale in the mouths of men uninitiated in 
the greater mysteries. Genius colours common words with an 
impressive light, that makes them moral to all eyes — ^breathes 
into them an affecting music, that steals into all hearts like a 
revelation and a religion. They become memorable. They 
pass, as maxims, from generation to generation ; and all 
because the divinity that is in every man's bosom responds to 
the truthful strain it had of yore itself inspired. Just so with 
the men we meet on our life-journey. One man is impressive 
in all his looks and words, on all serious or solemn occasions; 
and we carry away with us moral impressions from his eyes 
or lips. Another man says the same things, or nearly so, and 
perhaps with more fervour, and his looks are silver. But we 
forget his person in an hour ; nor does his voice ever haunt 
our solitude. Simonides — Solon — Esop ! — why do such lines 
of theirs as those assure us they were Sages ? The same 
sentiments are the staple of many a sermon that has soothed 
sinners into snoring sleep. 

Men take refuge even in ocular deception from despair. 
Over buried beauty, that once glowed with the same passion 
that consumes themselves, they build a white marble tomb, 
or a green grass grave, and forget much they ought to remem^ 
ber — all profounder thoughts — ^while gazing on the epitaph of 
letters or flowers. 'Tis a vision to their senses, with which 
Imagination would fain seek to delude Love. And 'tis wefl 
tliat the deception prospers ; for what if Love could bid the 



burial-ground give up or dieclose its dead ? Or if Love's 
ejea eaw through dust ae through air ? What if thie planet 
— whioh men call Earth — were at all times seen and felt to 
be a ceraet«ry circling roand the anii that feeds it with death, 
and not a globe of green animated witb life — even as the 
dewdrop on the rose's leaf is animated with millions of invi- 
sible creatures, waub^ning in bliss born of the sunshine and 
the vernal prime. 

Are we sermonising overmuch in tliis our L'Envoy to 
these our misnamed Beceeationb ? Even a sermon is not 
always useless ; the few concluding sentences are sometimes 
Imnioons, lite stars rising on a dull twilight ; the little Bower 
that attracted Park's eyes when he was fainting in the desert, 
was to him beanteoas as the rose of Sharon ; there is solemnity 
in the shadow of quiet trees on a noisy road ; a churchyard 
may be felt even in a village fair ; a face of sorrow passes by 
■ns in our gaiety, neither unfelt nor unremembered in its un- 
complaining calm ; and sweet from some still house in the 
city stir is 

" The voice of psalms, the simple song of praise." 

We daresay you are a very modest person ; but we are all 
given to self-glorification, private men and public, individuals 
and nations ; and every one Era and Ego has been prouder 
than another of its respeclive achievements. To hear the 
Present Generation speak, such an elderly gentleman as the 
Fast Generation begins to suspect that his persona! origin 
lies hid in the darkness of antiquity ; and worse — that he is 
of the Pechs. Now, we offer to back the Past Generation 
against the Present Generation, at any feat the Present Gene- 
ration chooses, and give the long odds. Say Poetry. Well, 
we bring to the scratch a few champions — such as, Beattie, 
Cowper, Crabbe, Rogers, Bowles, Burns, BaiUie, Campbell, 
Graham, Montgomery, Scott, Soutbey, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Hunt, Hogg, Shelley, Keates, Pollok, Cunningham, Bloom- 
field, Clare, and risum teneatts amici — Ourselves, 

" All with waistcoats of red and breeches of blue. 
And mighty long tails that come swingeing through." 

And at sight of the cavalcade — for each poet is on hia Pegasus 
— the champions of the Present Generation, accoutred in 
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corduroy kilte and top-boots, and on animalB which, " well da 
we know, but dara not naoie," wheel to the right-about with 
" one dismal universal bray," brandishing their wooden 
sabres, till, frenzied by their own trumpeters, they charge 
madly a palisade in their own rear, and as dismounted cavalry 
make good their retreat. This in their strategics is called a 
drawn battle. 

Heroes, alive or dead, of the Past Generation, we bid yoo 
hail ! Esceediog happiaesB to have been born among such 
Births — to have lived among suoh Lives — to be buried among 
such Graves. great glory to have seen such Stars rising 
one after another larger and more lustrous — at times, when 
dilated with delight, more like Moons than Stars — like 
Seraphs hovering over the earth they loved, though seeming 
so high up in heaven I 

To whom now may the young enthusiast turn as to Beings 
of the same kind with himself, but of a higher order, and 
therefore with a love that fears no sin in its idolatry ? The 
young enthusiast may turn to some of the living, but he will 
think more of others who are gone. The dead know not of 
his love, and he can hold no ooiumunion with the grave. 
But Poets never die — immortal in their works, the Library ia 
the world of spirits ; there they dwell, the same as in the 
flesh, when by meditation most cleansed and purified — yet 
with some holy change it aeems — a ohange not in them but 
in us, who are stilled by the stillness, and attribute something 
supernatural to the Living Dead. 

Since first this Golden Pen of ours — given us by One who 
meant it but for a memorial — began, many years ago, to let 
drop on paper a few careless words, what quires so distained 
— some pages, let us hope, with durable ink — have accumn- 
lated on our hands 1 Some haughty ones have chosen to say 
rather, how many leaves have been wafted away to wither? 
But not a few of the gifted — near and afar — have called on 
us with other voices — reminding us that long ago we were 
elected, on sight of our credentials — not indeed without a few 
black baUs — into the Brotherhood. The shelf marked with 
our initials exhibits some half-dozen volumes only, and has 
room for scores. It may not be easily found in that vast 
Library ; but, humble member as we are, we feel it ni 
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a point of bononr to make an oocatiional contribution to the 
Clnb, So here is the First Series of what ive have ohosen 
to call OUT Recreations. There have been much recaeting 
and remoulding — many alterations, believed by us to have 
been wrought with no unskilful spirit of change — cruel, we 
confess, to our feelings, rejections of numerous lucubi-ations 
to their father dear — and if we may use such words, not a 
few new oreationa, in the same genial spirit in which we 
worked of old — not always unrewarded by sympathy, which 
is better than praise. 

For kindncBB shown when kindness was most needed — for 
sympathy and affection — yea, love itself— for grief and pity 
not misplaced, though bestowed in a mistaken belief of our 
condition, forlorn indeed, hut not wholly forlorn — for solace 
and encouragement sent to as from afar, from cities and soli- 
tudes, and from beyond seas and oceans, Jrom brethren who 
never saw our face, and never may see it, we owe a debt of 
everlasting gratitude ; and life itself must leave our heart, 
that beat^ not now as it nsed to heat, but with dismal trepi- 
dation, before it forget, or cease to remember as clearly as 
now it hears them, every one of the many words that came 
Bweetly and solemnly to us from the Great and Good, Joy 
and sorrow make up the lot of our mortal estate, and by sym- 
pathy with them, we acknowledge our brotherhood with all 
our kind. We do far more. The strength that is untasked, 
lends itself to divide the load onder which another is bowed ; 
and the calamity that lies on the heads of men is lightened, while 
those who at the time are not called to bear, are yet willing 
to involve themselves in the sorrow of a brother. So soothed 
by such sympathy may a poor mortal be, that the wretch 
atmoBt upbraids himself for transient gleams of gladness, aa 
if he were false to the sorrow which he sighs to think he ought 
to have cherished more sacredly within his miserable heart. 

One word embraces all these pages of ours — Memorials. 
Friends are lost to us by removal — for then even the dearest 
are often utterly forgotten. But let something that once was 
theirs suddenly meet oui' eyes, and in a moment, returning 
from the region of the rising or the setting sun, tbe iriend of 
our youth seems at our side, unchanged his voice and his 
smile ; or dearer to our eyes than ever. 
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affecting change wrought on face and figure by oliroate ^ 
by years. Let it be but bis name written with hia own KanT 
on the title-page of a book ; or a few eyllablee on the margin 
fif a favourite passage which long ago we may have read 
together, " when life itself was new," and poetry overfiowetl 
tlie whole world ; or a lock of her hair in whose eyes we first 
knew the njeaning of the word " depth." And if death hatb 
stretched out the aheenoe into the dim arms of eternity — anJ 
removed the distance away into that bourne from which uo 
traveller returns — the absence and the distance of her uu 
whose forehead once hung the relic we adore — what heart 
nay abide the beauty of the ghost that doth sometimes at 
midnight appear at our sleeplesR bed, and with pale uplifted 
arms waft over us at once a blessing and a farewell 1 

Why so sad a word — Farewell f We should not weep in 
wishing welfare, nor sully felicity with tears. But we do 
weep because evil lies lurJting in wait over all the earth for 
the umocent and the good, the happy and the beautiful ; and, 
when guarded no more by our eyes, it seems as if the demon 
would leap out upon his prey. Or is it because we are bo 
selfish that we cannot hear the thought of losing the sight of 
the happiness of a beloved object, and are troubled with n 
strange jealousy of beings unknown to us, and for ever to be 
unknown, about to be taken into the very heart, perhaps, of 
the friend from whom we are parting, and to whom in that fear 
we give almost a sullen farewell ? Or does the shadow of 
death pass over ua whQe we stand for the last time together 
on the sea-shore, and see the ship with all her sails about to 
voyage away to the uttermost parts of the earth ? Or do we 
shudder at the thought of nmtabibty in all created things — 
and know that ere a few sons shall have brightened the path 
of the swift vessel on the sea, we shall be dimly reniembered — 
at last forgotten — and all those days, months, and years that 
once seemed eternal, swallowed up in everlasting oblivion ? 

With us all ambitious desires some years ago expired. 
Far rather would we read than write nowadays — far rather 
than read, sit with shut eyes and no book in the room 
rather than so sit, walk about alone anywhere 

" Beaeatn the umbrage deep 
That shades the silent world of memory." 



l'entot. 



Shall we live? or "lite beasts and commou people die?" 
There is Bomething harsh and grating in the collocation of 
theae words of the " Melaocholy Cowley ; " yet he meant no 
harm, for he was a kind, good creature as ever was born, and 
a true genius. He there has expresaed concisely, but too 
abruptly, the mere fact of their falHiig alike and together 
into oblivion. Far bettor Gray's exquisite words, 

" On some fond hreast the parting soul relies ! " 
The reliance is firm and sure ; the "fond breast" is faithful 
to its trust, and dying, trauamita it to another ; till after two 
or three transmiBBiona — holy all, but fainter and dimmer — 
the pious tradition dies, and all memorial of the love and the 
delight, the pity and the sorrow, is swallowed up in vacant 
night. 

PoBthnmous Fame 1 Proud words — yet may they be uttered 
in a humble spirit. The common lot of man is, after death — 
oblivion. Yet genius, however email its sphere, if conversant 
with the conditions of the human heart, may vivify with 
indestructible life some happy delineations, that shall con- 
tinue to be held dear by successive sorrowers in this vale of 
tears. If the name of the delineator continue to have some- 
thing sacred in its sound — obscure to the many as it may be, 
or non-existent — the hope of such posthumous fame is suffi- 
cient to one who overrates not his own endowments. And 
as the hope has its root in love and sympathy, he who by 
his writings has inspired towards himself when in life, some 
of these feelingB in the hearts of not a few who never saw his 
face, seems to be justified in believing that even ai^r final 
obliteration oiEicjacet Irom hie tombstone, his memory will 
be regarded with something of the same aSection in his 
Beuainb. 
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[Proftasor Wlkon'a " Rflmarks on ths Scenery of tha Highlands" wora BiM 
publkhed aa a Preface to Svan'i SeUa Vicm ijfthi Lakis of ScoUand, 2d edi- 
tion, 1886. Thoj were not inoludod originally in tha " Rooraations of Chiw- 
topher North ;" but tho harmony of their tone and spirit aeezncd to recommead 
tbem at an appropriate sequel to that work ; and accordingly they are now 
rvprinted as anch. The thaulia of the Editor and Publishers of Profeaaor 
WHaon's writings are due to the Messrs FuUarton, the proprietors of " Swaa'a 
Views," for the libatal maouer in which the; hare placed this valoable article 
ibt ih*aT diaposal-] 



Id no other 001111117 "^"^^ nature exhibit herself in more various 
forms of beauty and sublimity, than in the North of England 
and the Highlands of Scotland. This is acknowledged by all 
wbo, having studied their character, and become familiar with 
the feelings it inspires, have compared the effecte produced on 
their minds by our own mountainous regions, with what they 
faave experienced among the scenery of the Alps. There, 
indeed, ijl objects are on so vast a scale, that we are for a 
while astonished as we gaze on the gigantic ; and all other 
emotioDB are Bunk in ao overwhelming sense of awe that pros- 
trates the imagination. But on recovering from its subjectioo 
to the prodigious, that faculty everywhere recognises in those 
mighty mountains of dark forests, glittering glaciers, and 
regions of eternal snow — infinite all—the power and dor 
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of the Sublime. True that all these are but materialB for the 
mind to work on, and that to its creative energy uature owen 
much of that grandeur which seems to be inherent i» her own 
forma ; yet surely she in herself is great, and there ie a regality 
belonging of divine right to such a monaroh as Mont Blano. 

Those are the very regions of sublimity, and if brought into 
iinTiiedJate comparison with them in their immense magnitude, 
the inoat magnificent scenery of our own country would ao 
doubt seem to lose its character of greatness. But such is not 
the procesE of the imEigination in her intercourse with Natnre. 
To her sufficient for the day is the good thereof; and on each 
new glorious sight being shown to her eyea, she employs her 
God-given power to magniiy or irradiate what she beholds, 
without diminishing or obscuring what she remembers. Thus, 
to her all things in natm-e hold their own due place, and re- 
tain for ever their own due impreasiona, aggrandised and beau- 
tified by mutual reaction in those visionary worlds, which by 
a thought she can create, and which as they arise are all 
Bhadowy representations of realities — new compositions in 
which the image of the earth we tread is reflected fairer or 
greater than any realitiea, but not therefore less, but more true 
to the spirit of nature. It is thus that Poets and Painters at 
once obey and control their own inspirations. They visit all 
the regions of the earth, but to love, admire, and adore; and 
the greatest of them all, native to our soil, from their travel or 
sojourn in foreign lands, have always brought home a clearer 
insight into the character of the scenery of their own, a pro- 
founder affection for it all, and a higher power of imaging it) 
attributes in colours or in words. In our poetry, mora than 
in any other, nature sees herself reflected in a magic nairror; 
and though many a various show passes prooessionally along 
its lustre, displaying the scenery of " lands and seas, whatever 
clime the sun's bright circle warms," among them all there 
are none more delightfnl or elevating to behold, than those 
which genius, inspired by love, has framed of the imagerj, 
which in all her pomp and prodigality heaven has been pleased 
to shower, through all seasons, on onr own beautiful island. 
It is not forna to'say whether our native Painters, or the " old 
masters," have sbown the greatest genius in landscape; hut 
if the palm muat, be yielded to them whose works have been 
txmsecrated by a reverence, as often, perhaps, superatitious as 
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religiouB, we do not fear to aay that their superiority is not 
' 9 attributed in any degree to the acenery oa which tliey 
esercised the art its beauty had inspired. Whatever may be 
the asBOciatioua connected with the subjects of their land- 
aoapea — and we know not why they should be higher or holier 
than those belonging to innumerable places in our own land — 
assuredly in themselves they are not more interesting or im- 
pressive ; nay, though none who have shared with ua the apirit 
of the few imperfect sentences we have now written, will, for 
a moment, suppose us capable of iostituting ao invidious com- 
pariaon between our own scenery and that of any other 
country, why should we hesitate to assert that our own storm- 
loving Northern lale ia equally rich in all kinds of beauty as 
the sontiy South, and richer far in all kinds of grandeur, 
whether we regard the forms or colouring of nature — earth, 
sea, or air, — 

" Or all the dread munificence of heaven," 

What other region in all the world like that of the Lakes in 
the North of England 1 And yet how the true lover of nature, 
while he oarries alocig with him its delightful character in hia 
heart, and can so revive any spot of especial beauty in hia 
imagiaation, as that it shall seem in an instant to be again 
before hia very eyes, can deliver himself up, after tlie lapse of 
R day, to the genius of aome savage scene in the Highlands 
of Scotland, rent and riven by the fury of some wild sea-loch 1 
Not that the regions do not resemble one another, but surely 
tiie prevailing apirit of the one — not so of the other — is a spirit 
and of peace. Her mountains, invested, though they 
often be, in gloom — and we have been more than once be- 
nighted during day, as a thunder-oloud thickened the shadows 
^at for ever sleep in the deepest dungeons of Helvellyn — aie 
yet — so it seema to us — such mountains as in nature ought 
j; to " merry England." They boldly meet the atornia, 
and seen in atorma, you might think they loved the trouble ; 
but pitch your teot among them, and you will feel that theii's 
is a grandeur that is congenial with the sunshine, and that 
their spirit fully lejoioes in the brightness of light. In clear 
weather, verdant from base to summit, bow majestic their 
jepose I And as mists slowly withdraw themselves in thiok- 
''ening folds np along their sides, the revelation made is still of 
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more and more of the beautiful — arable fields below — then 
coppice woods studded with standard trees — enclosed pas- 
tares above and among the woods — broad breasta of close- 
nibbled herbage here and there adorned by rich dyed roofcB, 
that do not break the expanse — till the whule veil has disap- 
peared, and, !o ! the long lofty range, with its wavy line, 
rising and sinking so softly in the blue serenity perhaps of an 
almost cloudless sky. Yet though we have thus charac- 
terised the mountains by what we have always felt to be the 
pervading spirit of the region, ohasms and ravines, and oli& 
and precipices, are there ; in some places yon see sach aasem- 
blages as inspire the fear that quakes at the heart, when sud- 
denly atrnck in the solitude vrith a sense of the sublime ; and 
though we have called the mountains green — and during 
Spring and Summer, in spite of frost or drought, they are 
green as emerald — yet in Autumn they are many -coloured, and 
are girdled with a glow of variegated light, that at Bunset 
sometimes seems like fire kindled in the woods. 

The larger Vales are all serene and cheerful, and among the 
sylvan knolls with which their wide levels highly cultivated 
are interspersed, cottages, single or in groups, are freqnent, of 
an architecture always admirably suited to the scenery, because 
in a style suggested not by tMte or fancy, which so often dis- 
figure nature to produce the picturesque, but resorted to for 
sake of the uses and conveniences of in-door life, to weather- 
fend it in storms, and in calm to give it the enjoyment of sun- 
shine. Many of these dwellings are not what are properly 
called cottages, but Statesmen's houses, of ample fi'ont, with 
their many roofs, overshadowed by a stately grove, and in- 
habited by the same race for many generations. All alike 
have their suitable gardens, and the porches of the poorest are 
often clustered with roaes ; for everywhere among these hills, 
even in minds the most rude and uncultivated, there is s 
natural love of flowers. The villages, though somewhat too 
mnoh modernised in those days of improvement, and indeed 
not a few of them with hardly any remains now of their original 
architecture — nothing old about them but the church tower, 
perhaps the parsonage — are nevertheless generally of a pleas- 
ing character, and accordant, if not with the great features of 
nature, which are unchanged and unchangeable, with the 
increased cultivation of the country, and the many villas and 
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canftmented cottages that have rieen and are riBing hy every 
lake and river side. Hivers indeed, properly so called, there 
are none among these motintainB ; bat every vale, great and 
email, hae at all times its pure and ondefiled stream or rivulet; 
every hill has its hnndreds of evanescent rills, almost every 
one its own perennial torrent flowing from spring, marsh, or 
tarn ; and the whole region is often alive with water&lls, of 
many of whioh, in its exquisite loveliness, the scenery is fit 
for fairy festivals — and of many, in its horrid gloom, for 
gatherings of gnomes revisiting the glimpses of the moon 
&om their subterraneous prisons. One l^e there is whioh 
has been called " wooded Winandermere, the river lake ; " and 
there is another — Ulswater — which you might imagine to be 
a river too, and to have come Sowing from afar : the one 
excelling in isles, and bays, and promontories, serene and 
gentle all, and perfectly beautiful ; the other, matchless in its 
majesty of cliff and mountain, and in its old forests, among 
whose hoary gloom is for ever breaking out the green light of 
young generations, and perpetual renovation triumphing over 
perpetual decay. Of the other lakes — not river-like — the 
character may be imagined even from that we have faintly 
described of the mountains : — almost every vale has its lake, 
or a series of lakes^ — -and though some of tbem have at times 
a stem aspect, and have scenes to show almost of desolation, 
descending sheer to the water's edge, or overhanging the depth 
that looks profounder in the gloom, yet even these, to eyes and 
hearts familiar with their spirit, wear a sweet smile which 
seldom passes away : witness Wastwater — with its huge single 
mountains, and hngest of all the mountains of England, Scaw- 
fell, with its terrific precipices — which, in the accidents of 
storm, gloom, or miat, has seemed, to the lonely passer-by, 
savage in the extreme — a howling or dreary wilderness— but 
in its enduring character, is surrounded with all quiet pastoral 
imagery, the deep glen in whioh it is imbedded being, in 
good truth, the abode of Sabbath peace. That hugest moun- 
tain is indeed the centre from which all the vales irregularly 
diverge ; the whole circumjacent region may be traversed in 
a week ; and though no other district of equal extent contains 
such variety of the sublime and beautiful, yet the beautiftil is 
so prevalent, that we feel its presence, even in plaoea where 
it is overpowered ; and on leaving " The Lakes," our imagina> 
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tion is haunted and poBaesBed with images, not of dread, bnt 
of delight. 

We fiave eometimes been aaked, whether the NortL of Eng- 
land or the Highlands of Scotland ahould be visited first; 
but, simple as the question seems, it is really one which it is 
impossible to answer; though we suspect it would equally 
puzzle Scotchman or Englishman to give a snffioient reason 
for his wishing to see any part of any other country before he 
had seen what was best worth seeing in his own. His own 
cnnntry ought to be, and generally is, dearest to every man. 
There, if nothing forbid, he should not only begin his study 
of nature, but continue his education in her school, wherever 
it may happen to he situated, till he has taken bis first de- 
gree. We believe that the love of nature ie strong in the 
hearta of the inhabitants of onr Island, And how wide and 
profound may that knowledge of nature be, which the ioving 
heart haa acquired, without having studied her anywhere bnt 
within the Four Seas I The impulses that make ne desire to 
widen the circle of our observation, are all impulses of delight 
and love ; and it would be strange indeed, did they not move 
ns, first of all, towards whatever is most beautiful belonging 
to oar own land. Were it otherwise, it would seem as if the 
heart were faithless to the home -affections, oat of which, in 
their strength, spring all others that are good ; and it is 
essential, we do not doubt, to the fall growth of the Love of 
Country, that we should all have our earliest imaginative de- 
lights associated with our native soU. Such asaociations will 
for ever keep it loveliest to our eyes ; nor is it possible that 
we can ever as perfectly understand the character of any 
other ; but we can afterwards transfer and transfuse our feel- 
ings in imagination kindled by our own will ; and the beauty, 
born before onr eyes, among the banks and braes of our 
childhood, and then believed to be but there, and nothing 
like it anywhere else in all the world, becomes a golden 
light, " whose home is everywhere," which if we do not 
darken it, will shine unshadowed in the dreariest places, till 
" the desert blossom like the roae." 

For our own parts, before we beheld one of " the beautiful 
fields of England," we had walked all Scotland thorough, and 
had seen many a secret place, which now, in the confusion of 
■nr crowded memory, seem often to shift their uncertain 
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groimd ; but still, wherever they glimmeriogly reappear, 
invested with the same htavenly light in which, long ago, 
[ they took poaaeBsion of our smil. And now, that we are 
■livmst as femiliar with the fair sister-land, and love her 
almost as well as Scotland's self, not all the charms in which 
ia airayed, and they are at once graoefiil and glorious, 
■e ever for a day withdrawn our deeper dreams from the 
' regions where, 

" In life's morning march, when oar Bpirit was young," 

[ nnaccompanied but by our own shadow in the wilderness, we 
I first heard the belling of the red-deer and the eagle's cry. 

In those days there was some difficulty, if not a little dan- 
\ (pjr, in getting in among some of the noblest regions of our 
t Alps. They could not be traversed without strong personal 
exertion ; and a solitary pedestrian excursion through the 
Grampians was seldom achieved without a few incidents that 
might almost have been called adventures. It is very different 
now; yet the Genius Loci, though tamed, is not subdued ; and 
they who would become acquainted with the heart of the 
Highlands, will have need of some endurance still, and must 
care nothing about the condition of earth or sky. Formerly, 
it was not possible to survey more than a district or division 
in a single season, except to those unenviable persons who 
had no other pursuit but that of amusement, and waged a 
weary war with time. The indastrious dwellers in cities, 
■who sought those solitudes, for a while to relieve their hearts 
from worldly anxieties, and gratify that love of nature which 
IB inextinguishable in every bosom that in youth has beat 
with its noble inspirations, were contented with a week or 
two of such intercommunion with the spirit of the mountains, 
and thus continued to extend their aquaintanoe with the glori- 
ous wildernesses, visit after visit, for years. Now the whole 
Highlands, western and northern, may be commanded in a' 
month. Not that any one who knows what they are, will 
imagine that they can be exhausted in a lifetime. The man 
does uot live who knows all worth knowing there ; and were 
ihey who made the Trigonometrical Survey to be questioned 
on their experiences, they would be found ignorant of thou- 
sands of sights, any one of which would be worth a journey 
for its own sake. Bnt now steam has bridged the Great Glen, 
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and connected tLe two eeae, Salt-wat«r lochs the moBt remote 
and inaooeBsible, it has brought within reach of a summer- 
day's voyage. In a week a joyouB company can gather all 
the mainland shores, leaving not one magnlfioent bay on- 
ciroled ; and, having rounded St Eilda and 

"the Hebride lales, 
l^amd &r amid the melancholy main," 

and heard the pealing anthem of waves in the cave-oathedral 
of Staffa, may bless the belle of St Mango's tolling on the 
firat Sabbath. Thousands and tens of thousands, who, bat for 
those smoking sea-horees, had never been beyond view of the 
city spires, have seen sights which, though passing by almost 
like dreams, are not like dreams forgotten, but revive of them- 
selves in memory and imagination ; and, when the heart is 
weEiry with the work of the hand, quicken its pulses with a 
sudden pleasure that is felt like a renovation of youth. 

All through the interior, too, how many hundreds of mllea 
of roads now intersect regions not long ago deemed imprac- 
ticable I — firm on the fen, in safety dung across the chasm — 
and winding smoothly amidst shatterings of rooks, round the 
huge mountain bases, and down the glens once felt as if in- 
terminable, now travelled almost with the speed of the raven's 

In the Highlands now, there is no Terra Incognita. But 
there are many places yet well worth seeing, which it is not 
easy for all men to find, and to which every man must be his 
own guide. It is somewhat of a selfish feeling, indeed, hut 
tiie pride is not a mean one, with which the solitary pedes- 
trian sits down to conteniplate some strange, or wild, or savage 
scene, or some view of surpassing sweetness and serenity, eo 
far removed from the track of men that he can well believe 
for a time that his eyes have been the first to behold it, and 
that for them alone it has now become a visible revelation. 
The memory of such places is sometimes kept as a secret 
which we would not communicate but to a congenial friend. 
They are hallowed by those mysterious " thoughts that, like 
phantoms, trackless come and go ; " no words can tell another 
how to find his way thither ; and were we ourselves to seek 
to return, we should have to trust to some conscioasness 
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' BijBterioiia as the ioetinct of a bird that carrieB it through the 
blind night to the place of its deeire. 

It is well to have in oar mind the conception of a route : 
bnt without being ntterly departed from — nay, without ceas- 
ing to control us within certain bounds — it admits of almost 
any degrees of deviation. We have known persons apparently 
travelling for pleasure, who were afraid to turn a few milea to 
the right or the lefl, for fear of eubjeoting themBelves to the 
reproach of their own oonscieoce for infirmity of purpose. 
They had " chalked out a route," and acted as if ^ey had 
sworn a solemn oath to follow it. This Is to be a slave among 
the boundless dominions of nature, where all are free. As 
tiie wind bloweth wherever it listeth, so move the moods of 
men's minds, when there is nought to shackle them, and when 
the burden of their cares has been dropt, that for a while 
they may walk on air, and feel that they too have wings. 

"A voice calls on me from the mountain depths, 

And it must be obejed." 

The voice was our own — and yet though but a whisper from 
the heart. It seemed to oome from the front of yon distant 
precipice — sweet and wild as an echo. 

On rising at dawn in the shieling, why think, much less 
determine, where at night we are to lay down our head ? Let 
this be our thought : 

" Among the hills a hundred homes have I ; 
My table in the wildemeaa is apresxl ; 
In these lone spota one honeat smile can buy 
Plain fare, warm welcome, and a rushy bed." 

If we obey any powers external to our own minds, let them be 
lie powers of Nature — the rains, the winds, the atmosphere, 
sun moon, and stars. We must keep a look-ont— 
" To see the deep fermenting tempest brew'd, 
In the grim evening sky ;" 
that next day we may cross the red rivers by bridges, not by 
fords ; and if they roll along nnbridged, that we may set our 
fece to the mountain, and wind our way round his shoulder 
by sheep-tracks, unwet with the heather, till we behold some 
great strath, which we had not visited but for that storm, 
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with its dark blue river streaked with golden light, — for its 
source ia in a looh among the Eaetem Baiige ; and there, 
daring the silent hours, heather, bracken, and greeoBward 
rejoiood in the trembling dewg. 

There is no each climate for all kinds of beauty and gran- 
donr, as the climate of the Highlands. Here and there jod 
meet with an old shepherd or herdsman, who has beguiled 
himself into a bebef, in spite of many a night's unfnreseea 
imprisonment in the mists, that he can presage its changeB 
from fair to foul, and can tell the hour when the long-threat- 
ening thunder will begin to mutter. The weather-wise have 
often perished in their plaids. Yet among a thousand uncertain 
Byraptoms, there are a few certain, which the ranger will do well 
to study, and he will often exult on the mountain to fee! that 
" knowledge is power," Many a glorious hour baa been won 
from the tempest by him before whose instnioted eye — beyond 
the gloom that wide around blackened all the purple heather 
— " far off its coming shone." Leagues of continuous magni- 
ficence have gradually unveiled themselves on either aide to 
him, as he has slowly paced, midway between, along the banks 
of the River of Waterfalls ; having been assured by the light 
struggling through the mist, that it would not be long till 
there was a break-up of all that ghastly dreariment, and that 
the sun would call on him to come forth from his cave of 
shelter, and behold in a!! its pride the Glen affronting the sea. 

Some Tourists — as they call themselves — are provided with 
map and compass ; and we hope they find them of avail in 
extremities, though we fear faw such understand their use. 
No map can tell — except very vaguely — how the aspect of 
the localities, looked at on its lineB, ia likely to be affected by 
sun-rise, meridian, or sun-set. Yet, true it is, that every 
region baa its own happy hours, which the fortunate often find 
unawares, and know them at once to be so the moment they 
lift up their eyes. At such times, while " our hearts rejoice 
in Nature's joy," we feel the presence of a spirit that brings 
out the essential character of the place, be it of beauty or of 
grandeur. Harmonious as musio is then the composition of 
colours and of forms. It becomes a perfect picture in menioiy, 
more and more idealised by imagination, every moment the 
veil is withdrawn before it ; its nerial lineaments never fade ; 
yet they too, though their being be but in the soul, are met- 
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' lowed by tlie touch of time — and every glimpae of ench a 
ion, the longer we live, and the more we aiiffer, seemB 
BufEused with a mournful light, as if seen through tears. 

It would serve no good purpose, Bupposing we had the 
power, to analyse the compoBition of that soenery, which in 
the aggregate bo moves even the most sluggish faculties, as 
to make " the dullest wight a poet." It rises before the mind 
in imagination, as it does before the eyes in nature ; and we 
can no more speak of it than look at it, but — as a whole. We 
oan indeed fix our mental or onr visual gaze on scene after 
scene to the escluston of all beside, aud picture it even io 
words that shall he more than shadows. But how shall any 
succession of such pictures, however clear and complete, give 
an idea of that picture which comprehends them ail, and infi- 
nite as are its manifestations, nevertheless is imbued with 
one spirit ? 

I Try to forget that in the Highlands there are any Loohs. 

' Then the sole power is that of the Mountains. We speak of 
a sea of mountains ; bat that image has never more than 
momentary poBsessiou of us, because, but for a moment, in 
nature it bsis no truth. Tumultuary movements envelope 
tbeuj ; but they themeelves are for ever steadfast and for ever 
still. Their poner is that of an enduring calm uo etoncs oaa 
disturb — and is often felt to be more majeatical, the more 
furious are the storms. As the tempest-driven clouds are 
franticly hurrying to and fro, how serene the summits in the 
sty ! Or if they be hidden, how peaceful the glimpses of 

[ flome great mountain's breast 1 They disregard the hurricane 

I that goes crashing through their old woods ; the cloud- thunder 

' disturbs not them any more than that of their own cataracts, 
and the lightnings play for their pastime. All minds under 

I any excitation, more or less personify mountains. When 

much moved, that natural process affects all our feelings, as 

the language of passion awakened by such objects vividly 

declares ; and then we do assuredly conceive of mountains as 

endued with life — however dim and vague the conception may 

I be — and feel their character in their very names. Utterly 

■ strip our ideas of them of all that is attached to them as im- 

I personations, and their power is gone. But while we are crea- 

I tares of imagination as well as of reason, will those monaroha 

I remain invested with the purple and seated on thrones. 
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In such iina^iiative tnooda as these must every one be, ttt 
more frequently than ha is coasciona oi, and in far highei 
degi'ee§, who, with a cultivated mind and a heart open to the 
inflnenoei of nature, finds himself, it matters not whether for 
the first or the hundredth time, in the Highlands. We fancy 
tlie Neophyte wandering, all by himself, on the " IjO&geet 
Day ; " rejoioing; to think that the light will not &il hini, when 
at last the sun must go down, for that a Btany gloaming will 
continue its gentle reign till mom. He thinks but of what he 
sees, and that is — the mountains. All memories of any other 
world but that which encloses him with its still sublimities, 
are not excluded merely, but obliterated : his whole being 
ii there! And now he stands on table-land, and with his 
eyes sweeps the horizon, bewildered for a while, for it seems 
ohaoa all. But soon the mighty masses begin arranging 
themselves into order ; the confuBion insensibly subsides aa 
he comprehends more and more of their magnificent combina- 
tions ; he disoovers centres round which are aasociated alti- 
tudes towering afar off; and finally, he feels, and blesses 
himself on his felicity, that his good genius has placed him 
on the very centre of those wondroua assemblages altogether, 
from which alone he could command an empire of realitien, 
more glorious far than was ever empire of dreams. 

It is a cloudy, but not a stormy day ; the clouds occupy but 
portions of the sky, — and are they all in slow motion together, 
or are they all at rest ? Huge shadows stalking along the 
earth, tell that there are changes going on in heaven ; but to 
the upward gaze, all seems hanging there in tbe same repose; 
and with the same soft illumination the sun to continne 
■billing, a ooucentration rather than an orb of light. All 
above is beautiful, and the olouds themselves are like celestial 
mountains ; but the eye forsakes them, though it sees them 
Btill, and more quietly now it moves along the pageantry 
below that endures for ever — till chained on a sndden by that 
iiuige of olifia. 'Tis along them that the giant shadows are 
stalking — but now they have passed by — and the long line of 
precipice seems to come forwajd in the light- To look down 
iWuu tlte brink might be terrible — to look up from the base 
would be sublime — but fronting the eye thus, horrid though 
tt be, tho sight is most beautiful ; for weather-stains, and 
iui.>sati!i, luiil lichens, and flowering plants— con epicu< 
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the broom and the heather — and Bhruba that, among their 
leaves of light, have no need of flowera — and hollies, and 
birke, and hazels, and many a slender tree bedde with pensile 
tresses, besprinkle all the cliffs, that in no gloom could ever 
lose their Instre ; but now the day though not bright is fair, 
and brings out the whole beauty of the precipice — call it the 
hanging garden of the wilderness. 

The Highlands have been said to be a gloomy region, and 
worse gloom than theirs might well be home, if not unfre- 
quently illumined with each sights as these ; but that is not 
the character of the mountains, though the porple light in 
which, for usual, they are so richly steeped, is often for a 
fleason tamed, or for a short while extinguished, while a 
strange night-like day lets fall over them all a something lihe 
a shroud. Such days we have seen — but now in fancy we 
are with the pilgrim, and see preparation makiiig for a sun- 
set. It is drawing towards evening, and the olouds that have 
all this time been moving, though we knew it not, have assar- 
edly settled now, and taken up their rest. The sun has gone 
down, and all that unspeakable glory has left the sky. Even- 
ing has come and gone without our knowing that she had 
been here ; but there is no gloom on any place in the whole 
of this vast wilderness, and the mountains, aa they wax 
dimmer and dimmer, look as if they were surrendering them- 
selves to a repose like sleep. Day had no voice here audible 
to human ear — but night is murmuring — and gentle though 
the □lurnini' be, it Slleth the great void, and we imagine that 
ever and anon it awakens echoes. And now it is darker than 
we thought, for lo 1 one soft-burning star 1 And we see that 
there are many stars ; but not theirs the light that begins 
again to reveal object after object as gradually as they had 
disappeared ; the moon is about to rise — is rising — has arisen 
, — has taken her place high in heaven ; and ae the glorious 
world again expands around us, faintly tinged, olearly illu- 
mined, softly shadowed, and deeply hegloomed, we say within 
our hearts, 

" How beautiiul ia night!" 

There are many such table-lands as the one we have now 
teen imagining, and it requires but a slight acquaintance 
with the country to conjecture rightly where they lie. Indp- 
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pptidoutly of the panoraaiaa they display, they are in them- 
eeivps always itiipreiiaive ; perhaps & bare level that Hhows 
but bleaohed boat, and Bcatt«riiiga of stooeB, with here uid 
tliere an unaccountable rook ; or hundreds of fairy greeoswBjd 
kiiolle, fringed with tiny forests of fern that have almoat dis- 
placed the heather ; or a wild withered moor or moss intor- 
sectod with pits dug not by men's hands ; and, Btrange W 
see I a huge log lying half exposed, and as if blackened b; 
fire. High as such places are, on one of them a young 
goroook was strioken down by a hawk close to our feet. In- 
ileed, hawks aeeoj to hauut auoh places, and we have rarel; 
crossed one of tliem, without either seeing the creature's 
stealthy Sight, or hearing, whether he be ahirmed or preying, 
his ever-angry ory. 

From a few such stations, you get an insight iato the ooa- 
figuratioD of the whole Western Highlands. By the dip of 
the tuountaius, you discover at a glance all the openings in 
the panorama around you into other regions. Follow yoQi 
fancies fearlessly wlterever they may lead ; and if tbe blue 
Aerial haze that bangs over a pass winding eastward, teupt 
you from your line of march due north, forthwith descend in 
that direction, and haply an omen will confirm you — an eagle 
rising on the let^ fu>d sailing away before you into that veiy 
spot of sky. 

No man, however well read, should travel by book. Is 
books you find descriptions, and often good ones, of the moat 
celebrated scenes, but seldom a word about tbe vast tracts 
between ; and it would seem as if many Tourists had used 
their eyes only in those places where they had been told by 
■common fame there was something greatly to admire. Travel 
in the faith, that go where you will, the cravings of your 
heart will be satisfied, and you will find it so, if you be a 
true lover of nature. You hope to be inspired by her spirit, 
that you may uiay read aright her works. But such inspira- 
tion comes not from oni' object or another, however great or 
fair, but from the whole " mighty world of eye and ear," and 
it must be supported oontiaiously, or it perishes. You may 
see a thousand sights nevt.- before seen by human eye, at 
every step you take, whurever he your path ; for no steps but 
yours have ever walked along that same level ; and moreover, 
never on the same spot twice rested the same lights or 
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shadows. Then there may be aomething in the air, and more 
in your own heart, that invests every ordinary object with 
extraordinary beauty ; old images aSeot you with a new de- 
light ; a grandenr grows upon your eyes in the nndulationH 
of the eimplest hiUs ; and you feel tliera is sublimity in the 
common skieB. It is thus that all the stores of imagery are 
insensibly gathered, with which the tninds of men are filled, 
who Irom youth have communed with nature. And it is thus 
that all those feelings have flowed into their hearts by which 
that imagery is sanctified ; and these are the Poets. 

It is in this way that we become familiar with the moun- 
tains. Far more than we were aware of have we trusted to 
the strong spirit of delight within us, to prompt and to guide. 
And in such a oouutry as the Highlands, thus led, we cannot 
■err. Therefore, if your desire be for the eummits, set your 
fiioe thitherwards, and wind a way of your own, still ascend- 
ing and ascending, along some vstBt brow, that seems almost 
a whole day's journey, and where it is lost from your sight, 
not to end, but to go sweeping round, with undiminished 
grandeur into another region. Ton are not yet half-way up 
the mountain, but you care not for the summit now ; for you 
find yourself among a number of green knolls — all of them 
sprinkled, and some of them crowned with trees — as large 
almost as our lowland hills — surrounded close to the brink 
with the purple heather — and without impairing the majesty 
of the immense expaose, imbuing it with pastoral and sylvan 
i btjauty ; — and there, lying in a small forest glade of the lady- 
^fcibm, ambitious no longer of a throne on Benlomond or Ben- 
P nevis, yon dream away the still hours till sunset, yet then 
have no reason to weep that you have lost a day. 

But the best way to view the mountains is to trace the 

Glens. To find out the glens you must often scale the 

shoulders of mountains, and in such journeys of discovery, 

J you have for ever going on before your eyes glorious trana- 

Ht£gurations. Sometimes for a whole day one mighty mass 

^tlowers before you unchanged ; look at it after the interval of 

ihonrs, and still the giant is one and the same. It rules the 

region, subjecting all other altitudes to its sway, though 

majiy of them range away to a great distance ; and at sunset 

retains it supremacy, blazing almost like a volcano with fiery 

^^Awda. Your line of journey lies, perhaps, some two tliousand 
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feet above the level of the aeo, and seldom dipe down to ooe 
thousand ; and theae are the heights from which all abort 
and all below you locika moBt maguificeat, for both regicHu 
have their full power over yon — the unscaleable olifis, the 
unfathomable abyBses — and you know not which is the inon 
sublime. The sublimity indeed is one. It is then that yuu 
may do well to ascend to the very mountain-top. For it maj 
happen to be one of thoae heavenly days indeed, when the 
whole Highlanda seem to be reposing in the cloadleas sky. 

But we were about to speak of the Gleua. And some rf 
them are beat entered by such descents as tbeee — perhaps at 
their very head — where all at once yon are in anotfier woiid, 
how still, how gloomy, how profound ! An hour ago and die 
eye of the eaijle had not wider command of earth, sea, and 
sky, than youra — almost blinded now by the suporinonmbenl 
preoipioea that imprison you, and seem to shut yoia out from 
life. 

" Such the grim desolation, where Ben-Hun 
And Craig-aa-Torr, bj earthquake shatterings 
Disjoined with horrid chasms prompt, enclose 
What superstitioQ calls the Glen of Qhoats." 

Or you may enter aome great glen from the foot, where it 
widens into vale or strath — and there are many ench — and 
some into whioh yon can sail np au arm of the sea. For a 
while it partakes of the cultivated beauty of the lowlands, and 
glen and vale seem almost one and the same ; but gradually 
it undergoea a strange wild change of character, and in a few 
miles that similitude is lost. There is little or no arable 
ground here ; but the pasture is rich on the unenclosed plain 
— and here and there are enclosures, near the few houses or 
huts standing, some of them in the middle of the glen, quite 
exposed, on eminences above reach of the floods — some more 
happily placed on the edge of the coppicea, that sprinkle the 
tteep aides of the hills, yet barely mountains. Bat mountains 
they soon become ; and leaving behind you those few barren 
habitations, you see before you a wide black moor. Beautiful 
hitherto had been the river, for a river you had inclined to 
think it, long after it had narrowed into a stream, with many 
a waterfall, and in one chasm a cataract. But the torrent 
now has a wild mountain cry, and though there is still beanty 
on its banks, they are bare of all tiees, now swelling i 
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F- mnlti tilde B of low green knolts among the heather, now com- 
posed but of heather and rooks. Through the very middle of 
the black moor it flows, yet are its waters clear, for all is not 
moss, and it seems to wind its way where there ia nothing to 
pollute its purity, or tamo its lustre. 'Tis a solitary scene, 
but still sweet ; the mountains are of great magnitude, but 
they are not precipitous ; vast herds of cattle are browsing 
there, on heights from which fire has cleared the heather, and 
wide ranges of greensward upon the lofty gloom Beera to lie 
iu perpetual light 

The moor is crossed, and you prepare to scale the mountain 
in front, for you imagine the torrent by your side flows from a 
tarn in yonder cove, and forms that series of waterfalls. Ton 
have been all along well pleased with the glen, and here at 
the head, though there is a want of cliffs of the highest class, 
you feel nevertheless that it has a character of grandeur. 
Looking westward, you are astounded to see them ranging 
away on either side of another reach of the glen, terrific in 
their height, but io their formation beautiful, for like the walls 
of some vast temple they stand, roofed with sky. Yet are 
they hut as a portal or gateway of the glen. For entering in 
with awe, that deepens, as you advance, almost into dread, 
you behold, beyond, raonntains that carry their clifi's up into 
the clouds, seamed with chasms, and hollowed out into coves, 
where night dwells visibly by the side of day ; and still the 
glen seems winding on beneath a purple light, that almost 
looks like gloom ; such vast forms and such prodigious colours, 
and such utter stillness, become oppressive to your very life, 
and you wish that some human being were by, to relieve, by 
his mere presence, the insupportable weight of such a solitude. 
But we should never have done were we to attempt to 
flketoh, however slightly, the character of all the different 
kinds of glens. Some are sublime in their prodigious depth 
and vast extent, and would be felt to be so, even were the 
monatains that enclose them of no great majesty ; but these 
&re all of the highest order, and sometimes are seen from 
below to the veiy cairns on their sumraits. Now we walk 
along a reach, between astonishing ranges of clifTa, among 
large heaps of rocks — not a tree — scarcely a shrub — no herb- 
age — the very heather blasted — all lifelessness and desola- 
tion. The glen gradually grows less and less horrid, and 
VOL. n. 2 c 
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though itfl sides are seamed with clefts and chasniB, in the 
gloom there are place* for the eonshine, and there is felt to be 
even beant}^ ia the repose. Descends snddetily od eitlieT mde 
a steep slope of bangiog wood, and we find oorselTes among 
verdant mounds, and kuolls, and waterfalls. We come lina 
into what seems of old to have been a forest. Here fttid there 
a stately pine sntrives, bnt the rest an all skeletons; and 
now the glen widens, and widens, yet ceases not to be pR>- 
foand, for several high monntains enclose a plain on whicb 
armies might encamp, and caatellated ctoads bong round the 
heights of the glorious amphitheatre, while the shy-roof is 
clear, and aa if in iu centre, the refulgent Hnn. "Tis tba 
plain called " The Meeting of the Glens." From the eait 
and the weut, the north and the south, they come like rivers 
into the sea. 

Other glens there are, as long, but not bo profound, nor so 
grandly composed ; yet they too conduct us nobly in Ktaoog 
the mountains, and np their sides, and on even to their veiy 
aammits. Such are the glens of Atholl, in the neighbourhood 
of Ben-y-gloe. From them the heather is not wholly banisb- 
ed, and the fire has lefl a green light without quenching the 
purple colour native to the hills. We think tliat we alnioet 
remember the time when those glens were in many places 
sprinkled with huts, and all animated with human life. No* 
they are solitary ; and you may walk from sunrise till snnset 
without seeing a single soul. For n. hundred thousand aoros 
have there been changed into a forest, for sake of the pastime, 
indeed, which was dear of old to chieftains and kings. Tost 
herds of red-deer are there, for they herd in thousands — ytt 
may you wander for days over the boundless waste, nor ocoe 
be startled by one stag bounding by. Yet may a herd, a 
thousand strong, be drawn up, as in battle array, on the o)i% 
above your head. For they will long stand motionless, st 
gaze, when danger is in the wind — and then their antlers to 
unpractised eyes seem hut bonghs grotesque, or are invisible ; 
and when all at once, with one accord, at signal &om ihe 
stag, whom they obey, they wheel off towards the Conies, 
you tliiiik it bnt thunder, and look up to the clouds. Forts- 
nat« if you see Buch a sight once in your life. Once oidf 
have WQ seen it ; and it was, of a sndden, all by ourBdreS) 
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" Ere yet the hunter's Btartling horn waa heard 
"Dpon the golden hills." 
Almost within rifle-shot, the herd oocupied a position, higli 
'up indeed, but below several ridges of rocks, runnicg pai-ollel 
for a long diatance, with slopes between of sward and heather. 
Standing still, they seemed to extend about a quarter of a mile, 
And as with a loud clattering of hoofs and antlers, they took 
more open order, the line at least doubled its lengtht and the 
whole mountain-side seemed alive. They might not be going 
at full speed, but the pace was equal to that of an; charge of 
airy ; and once and again the flight passed before us, till 
it overcame the ridges, and then deploying round tbe shoulder 
«f tbe mountain, disappeared, without dnst or noise, into the 
blue light of another glen. 

We question, if there be in the Highlands any one glen com- 
parable with Borrowdale in Cumberland. But there are 
several that approach it, in that combination of beauty and 
grandenr, which perhaps no other scene equals in all the 
world. The " Gorge " of that Dale exhibits the finest imagin- 
able assemblage of rocks and rocky hills, all wildly wooded ; 
beyond them, yet before wo have entered into the Dale, the 
Pass widens, with noble cliffs on one side, and on the other a 
•ylvan stream, not without its abysses ; and we see before us 
■•ome lovely hills, on which — 

" The smiling power of cultivation Hea," 
yet leaves, with lines defined by the steeps that defy the 
ploughshare, copses and groves; and thus we are brought 
into the Dale itself, and soon have a vision of the whole — 
green and golden fields — for though most are in pasture, 
almost all seem arable — sprinkled with fine single trees — and 
lying in flats and levels, or swelling into raonnde and knolls, 
and all diversified with every kind of woods ; single cottages, 
with their out-buildings, standing everywhere they should 
utand, and coloured like the rocks from which in some lights 
they are hardly to be distingoiehed — strong-roofed and undi- 
lapidated, though many of them very old ; villages, apart 
frdm one another a mile— and there are three — yet on their 
eites, distant and different in muob though they be, all asso- 
oiated together by the same spirit of beautj that pervades all 
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the Dale. Half way up, and in sonie places more, the enclos- 
ing hills and even mouutaina are eylvan indeed, and though 
there be a few iDoffenaive aliens, they are aU adorned with 
their native trees. The mountains are not so high as in onr 
Highlands, but they are very majestic ; and the Paasea over 
into Laugdale, and WaBtdalehead, and Bnttermere, are magni' 
ficent, and show precipices in which the Golden Eagle himeell 
might rejoice. 

No — there is no glen in all the Highlands comparable witi 
Borrowdale. Yet we know of some that are felt to be kindred 
places, and their beauty though leas, almost as much affects 
us, because though contending, as it were, with the darker 
spirit of the mountain, it is not overcome, hat prevaQs ; and 
their beauty will increase with years. For while the rocks 
oontinne to frown aloil for ever, and the cliffs to range along 
the oorries, unbroken by trees, which there the tempest will 
not Buffer to rise, the woods and groves below, preserved from 
the axe, for sake of their needful shelter, shall heoome statelier, 
till the birch equal the pine ; reclaimed from the waste, shall 
many a fresh field recline among the heather, tempering the 
gloom ; and houses arise where now there are but huts, and 
every house have its garden : — such changes are now going 
on, and we have been glad to observe their progress, even 
though sometimes they had removed, or were removing, ob- 
jects dear from old associations, and which, had it been poa- 
aible, but it was not, we should have loved to see preserred. 

And one word on those sweet pastoral seclusions into which 
one often drops unexpectedly, it may be at the close of day, sod 
finds a night's lodging in the only hat. Yet they lie, some- 
times, embosomed in their own green hills, among the most 
ragged mountains, and even among the wildest moors. They 
have no features by which you can describe them ; it is their 
serenity that charms you, and their cheerful peace ; perhaps 
it is wrong to call thoot glens, and they are hut dells. Yet 
one thinks of a dell as deep, however small it may be ; but 
these are not deep, for the lulls slope down gently upon them, 
and leave room perhaps between for a little shallow loch. Often 
they have not any visible water at all, only afow springs and 
rivulets, and you wonder to see them so very green ; there is 
no herbage like theirs ; and to such spots of old, and sometiiiiM 
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jflt, tlie kine are led in Bommer, aod there the loaely family 
live in their shieling till the harvest moon. 

We have all aioDg nsed the same word, and called the places 
we have spoken of — glens. A fine observer — the Editor of 
Gilpin's Forest Soenery — ^hae said : " The gradation irom ei- 
treme width downwards should he thus arranged, — strath, 
vale, dale, valley, glen, dell, ravine, obasin. In the strath, 
vale, and dale, we may expeot to find the large, majestic, 
gently flowing river, or even the deeper or smaller lake. In 
the glen, if the river be large, it flows more rapidly, and with 
greater variety. In the dell the stream is smaller. In the 
ravine, we find the monutain torrent and the waterfall. In 
the ohaam, we find the roariog cataract, or the rill, bursting 
from its haunted fountain. The chasm discharges ita small 
tribute into the ravine, while the ravine is trihutary to tie 
dell, and thenoe to the glen ; and the glen to the dale." 

These distiuotiona are admirably expressed, and perfectly 
true to nature ; yet we doubt if it would be poeeiblo to pre- 
serve them in describing a countty, and assuredly they are 
very often indeed confused by common use in the naming of 
places. We have said nothing about Straths — nor shall we 
try to describe one — hut suggest to your own imagination — 
as specimens — Strath-Spey, Strath- Tay, Strath-Earn. The 
dominion claimed by eaoh of those rivers, within the mountain 
ranges that eoviroa their courses, is a strath ; and three noble 
atraths they are, from source to sea. 

And now we are brought to speak of the Highland Eivere, 
Streams, and Torrents ; but we shall let them rush or flow, 
murmur or thunder in your own ears, for you cannot fail to 
imagine what the waters must be in a land of such glens and 
such mountains. The chief rivers possess all the attributes 
essential to greatness — width— depth — cleEuness — rapidity — 
in one word power. And some of them have long courses — 
rimng in the central heights, and winding round many a huge 
projection, against which in flood we have seen them dashing 
like the sea. Highland droughts are not of long duration ; 
the supplies are seldom withheld at once by all the tributaries ; 
and one wild night among the mountains converts a calm into 
a commotion — the many- murmuring voice into one roar. In 
flood they are terrible to look at ; and every whirlpool seema 
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A place of torment. Wiuds can make a mighty noise U* 
inging woods, but there is aomething to our eaje mor* 
appalling in that of the fall of waters. Let them be united— 
and add thnoder from the clouds — and we have heard i; 
Highlands all three in one — and the auditor need not c 
tliat he has never stood by Niagara. But when " though no"< 
fi'erflowing full," a Highland river is in perfection ; &r better 
do we love to aee ami hear him rejoicing than raging ; hie 
attributes appear niore his own in calm and majeatic manifes — 
tatioDs, and as he glidea or rolls on, without any disturbance^ 
we behold to hiln an image at once of power and peace. 

Of rivera — comparatively speaking — of the second and third 
order — the Higblanda are fiill — and on some of them the^^^ 
sylvan scenery is beyond compare. No need there to g o ^ r'^ 
hunting the waterfalls. Hundreds of them — some tiny indeed, ^ 
but others tall — are for ever dinning in the woods ; yet, at a^^^m 
distance from the cataract, how sweet and quiet is the soand! :^KI 
It hinders you not from listening to the cushat's voice ; clear— — * 

amidst the mellow murmur comes the bleating from the moun- 

tain ; and all other sound ceases, as you hearken in the sky ' 

to the bark of the eagle — rare indeed anywhere, but some- 

times to be heard as you thread the " glimmer or the gloom " 
of the umbrage overhanging the Garry or the Turamel — for he -^ 
used to build in the cliffs of Ben-Brackie, and if he has shifted -^ 
his eyrie, a few minutes' waftage will bear him to Cairn- — 
Qower. 

In speaking of the glens, we but alluded to the rivers or 
streams, and sonje of them, indeed, even the great ones, have 
but rivulets ; while in the greatest, the waters often flow on 
without a single tree, shadowed but by rocks and clouds. 
Wade them, and you find they are larger than they seem t» 
be ; for looked at along the bottom of those profound hollows, 
they are but mere slips of sinuous hght in the sunshine, and 
in the gloom you see them not at all. We do not remember 
any very impressive glen, without a stream, that would not 
suffer some diminution of its power by our fancying it to have 
one ; we may not be aware, at the tinie, that the conformatiou 
of the glen prevents its having any water-flow, but if we feel 
its character aright, that want is among the causes of our 
feeling ; just as there are some scenes of which the beauty 
would not be so touching were there a single tree. 
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LTlioueandB and tens of thousands there are of nameleee 
rennial torrents, and " in number without number miinber- 
lesB " tboee that seldom live a week — perhaps not a day. Up 
among the loftiest regions you hear nothing, even when they 
are all aflow ; yet, there is music in the sight, and the thought 
of the " general dance and mlnatreley " enlivens the air, where 
no insect hums. As on your descent you oome within hearing 
of the "liquid lapses," your heart leaps within you, so mer- 
rily do they sing ; the first torrent-rill you meet with yon 
take for your guide, and it leads you perhaps into aome feiry 
dell, where it wantons awhile in waterfalls, and then gliding 
along a little dale of its own with " banks o' green bracken," 
finishes its abort course in a stream — one of many that meet 
and mingle before the current takes the name of river, which 
in a mile or less becomes a small woodland lake. There are 
many such of rememberable beauty ; living lakes indeed, for 
they are but pausinga of expanded rivers, which again soon 
pursue their way, and the water-liliee have ever a gentle mo- 
tion there as if touched by a tide. 

It used, not very long ago, to be pretty generally believed 
by our southern brethren, that there were few trees in the 
Lowlands of Scotland, and none at all in the Highlands. They 
had an obscure notion that trees either could not or would not 
grow in such a soil and climate — cold and bleeifc enough at 
times and places, heaven knows — yet not altogether unpro- 
ductive of diverse stately plants. They know better now ; 
nor were we ever angry with their ignorance, which was nothing 
more than what was to be expected in persons living perpetu- 
ally at home so far remote. They rejoice now to visit, and 
sojourn, and travel here among us, foreigners and a foreign 
land no more ; and we rejoice to see and receive them not as 
strangers, but friends, and are proud to know they are well 
pleased to behold our habitation. They do us and our country 
justice now, and we have aometiinea thought even more than 
justice ; for they are lost in admiration of our citiea — above 
all, of Edinburgh — and speak with such raptnrea of our 
scenery, that they would appear to prefer it even to their own. 
They are charmed with our bare green hills, with our shaggy 
brown mountains they are astonished, our lochs are their de- 
light, our woods their wonder, and they hold up their hands 
and clap them at our cliffs. This is generous, for we are not 
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blind to the fact of EDglsnd being the most beantifiil land o^ \^ 
oU. the eartii. What are our woods to hers I To here, wbo* % « 
are our single trees ! We have do each gloriouB standards '^'^ % i 
show as her indomitable and everlasting oaks. She ie all ov^" \ 
sylvan — Scotland but here and there ; look on England fri>*^ 1 
any point in any place, and you see ehe is rich, from almo^^ 1 
any point in any place in Scotland, and yon feel that compar^^'' 
tively she is poor. Tet our Lowlands have long been beautn:*' 
fying themselveB into a resemblance of hers ; as for our Higt::^' 
lands, though many changes have been going on there toC^^i 
and most we believe for good, they are in their great feature^^^t 
and in their spirit unalterable by art, stamped and inspired b ^^^' J 
enduring Natnre, 

We have spoken, slightly, of the sylvan scenery of th^ — '^ 
Highlands. In Perthshire, especially, it is of rare and extra— ^•' 
ordinary beanty, and we are always glad to hear of English -^■3- 
men travelling up the Tay and the Earn. We desire tha'— ^^ 
eyes familiar with all that is umbrageous shouid receive theiir -^^ 
first impresaiona of our Scottish trees at Duneira and Dunkeid.-^B- 
Nor will those impressions be weakened as they proceei^::^*' ^ 
towards Blair Atholl. In that famous Pass, they will feel ih^^ -^ 
power possessed by the sweet wild monotony of the universail -^^ 

birch woods — broken but by grey crags in every shape 

grotesque, fantastical, majestic, magnificent, and sublime — oic;^'^ 
the many-ridged mountains, that are loth to lose the greeiK:^*^ 
light of their beloved forests, retain it as long as they can,^- ^^ 
and on the masses of living lustre seem to look down with*:;^"° 
pride from their skies. 

An English forest, meaning thereby any one wide con " -■■ 

tinuous scene of all kinds of old English trees, with glades o^^ *' 
pasture, and it may be of heath between, with dells dipping- ,^^S 

down into the gloom, and hillocks undulating in the light 

ravines and chasms too, rills, and rivulets, and a haunted -^Ej 
stream, and not without some melancholy old ruins, and here ■^^^ 
and there a cheerful cottage that feels not the touch of time ^^^ 
— such a forest there is not, and hardly can be imagined to be ^^ 
in Scotland. But in the Highlands, there once were, and are '^ 
still other forests of quite a different charactor, and of equal 
grandeur. In his " Forest Scenery," Gilpin shows that he 
understood it well ; all the knowledge, which as a stranger, 
•Imost of necessity be wanted, Lauder has supplied in hia 
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iDOtationa ; and the book should now be ia the hands of 
«Ter7 one who cares about the woods. " The English Foreat," 
says Gilpin, " is commonly composed of woodland views, 
interspersed with extensive heaths and lawns. Its trees are 
oak and beeoh, whose lively green oorreaponds better than 
the gloomy pine with the nature of the scene, which seldom 
assumes the dignity of a mountain one, bat generally exhibits 
a cheerful landscape. It aspires, indeed, to grandeur ; btit its 
grandeur does not depend, like that of the Scottish forest, on 
the Bublimity of the objeots, but on the vaatness of the whole 
— the extent of its woods and the wideness of its plains. In 
its inhabitants also the English forest differs from the Scottish; 
instead of the stag and the roebuck, it is frequented by catUe 
and fallow-deer, and exchanges tihe soream of the eagle and 
the falcon for the crowing of pheasants, and the melody of the 
nightingale. The Scottish forest, no doubt, is the sublimer 
scene, and speaks to the imagination in a loftier language 
than the English forest can reach. The latter, indeed, often 
rouses the imagination, but seldom in so great a degree, being 
generally content with captivating the eye. The aoenery, 
too, of the Scottish forest is better calculated to last through 
ages than that of lie English. The woods of both are almost 
destroyed. But while the English forest hath lost all its 
beauty with its oaks, and becomes only a desolate waste, the 
rocks and the mountains, the lakes and the torrents of the 
Scottish forest make it still an interesting scene." 

The Tree of the Highlands is the Pine. There are Scotch 
firs, indeed, well worth looking at, in the Lowlands, and in 
England, but to learn their true character you must see them 
in the glen, among rocks, by the river-side and on the mountain. 
" We for our parts," says Lauder very finely, " confess that 
when we have seen it towering in fall majesty in the midst of 
some appropriate Highland scene, and sending its Kmbs abroad 
with all the unrestrained freedom of a hardy monntaineer, as 
if it claimed dominion over the savage region round it, we 
have looked upon it as a very sublime object. People who 
have not seen it in its native olimate and soil, and who judge of 
it from the wretched abortions which are swaddled and suffo- 
cated in English plantations, among dark, heavy, and eternally 
wet clays, may well call it a wretched tree ; but when its foot 
L ia among its own Highland heather, and when it stands freely H 
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in its native ktioU of dry gravel, or thinly covered rook, over 
which its roots wauder afar in the wildeBt reticulation, whilst 
its tall, furrowed, and often gracefully sweeping red and grey 
trunk, of enormouB ciroumfereaoe, rears aloft its high ttm- 
brageouB oanopy, then would the greateet sceptic od thii 
point be compelled to proetrate hia mind before it with a 
veneration which perhaps was never before excited in him by 
any other tree," The colour of the pine has been objected lo 
as murky — and murky it often ie, or seema to be ; and bo then 
is the colour of the heather, and of the river, and of the loch, 
and of the aky it^aelf thunder-laden, and murkiest of all are 
the clouds. But a stream of sunshine is let loose, and the 
gloom is confounded with glory ; over all that night-like 
reign the jocund day goes dancing, and the forest revels in 
green or in golden light. Thoasanda and tens of thousands of 
pinea are there, and as yon gaze upon the whole mighty array, 
you fear, lest it might break the spell, to fix your gaze on any 
one single tree. But there are trees there that will force you 
to look on themselves alone, and they grow before your eyes 
into the kiags of the forest. Straight stand their stems in the 
sunshine, and you feel that as straight have they stood in the 
storra. As yet you look not up, for your heart is awed, and 
you see but the stately columns reddening away into the 
gloom. But all the while you feel the power of the nmbrage 
aloft, and when thitherwarda you lift your eyes, what a roof to 
such a cathedral ! A cone drops at your feet — nor other souad 
nor other stir — but alar off jou think you hear a cataract. la- 
audible your footsteps on the soft yellow floor, composed of the 
autumnal sheddings of countless years. Then it is true that 
you can indeed hear tbe beating of your own heart ; yon fear, 
but know not what yon fear ; and being the only living creature 
there, you are impressed with a thought of death. But bood 
to that severe silence you sJ^e more than reconciled ; tbe soli- 
tude, without ceasing to be sublime, is felt to be solemn and 
not awfid, and ere long, utter as it is, serene. Seen &oq3 alsr, 
the forest was one black maBS ; but as you advance, it opew 
up into spacious glades, beautifal as gardens, with appropriata 
trees of gentler tribes, and ground-fljiweriug in the ann. But 
ttiere is no murmur of bee — no song of bird. In the air a thin 
whisper of insects — intermittent — and waftfld quite away by* 
breath. For we are now in the very centre of the forest, and 
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«ven the cualiat haunts not here. Hither the red-deer may 
come — bat not now — for at this aeaeoii they love the hilL To 
such places the atrioken stag might steal to lie down and die. 
And IhuB for honiB may you be lost in the forest, nor all 
"the while have wasted one thonght on the outer world, tiD 
-with no other warning but an uncertain glimmer and a strange 
noiae, you all at once iasue forth into the open day, and are 
standing on the brink of a precipice above a flood. It comes 
tumbling down with a aucceBsion of falls, in a laile-loDg 
ooniae, right opposite your stance — rocks, cliffs, and trees, M 
the way up on either side, majestically retiring back to afford 
ample channel, and showitjg an unobstructed vista, closed up 
by the purple mountain, that seeniB to send forth the river 
from a cavern in its breast. 'Tia the Glen of Pinee. Nor 
ash nor oak ia suffered to intrude on their dominion. Since 
the earthquake first shattered it out, this great chasm, with 
Eill its chasms, has been held by one race of trees. No other 
seed ooald there spring to life ; for from the rocks has all soil, 
ages ago, been washed and swept by the tempests. But 
there they stand with glossy boles, spreading arms, and 
glittering crest ; and those two by themselves on the summit, 
known all over Badenoch aa " the Giants " — their " statures 
reach the sky." 

We have been iudulgiug in a dream of old. Before our 
day the immemorial gloom of Gleomore had perished, and it 
ceased to be a forest. But there bordered on it another region 
of night or twilight, and in its vast depths we first felt the 
sublimity of lonesome fear. Kothiemurchas I The very word 
blackens before our eyes with necromantic characters — again 
we plunge into its gulfs desirous of what we dread — again, 
" in pleasure high and turbulent," we climb the ohffs of Cairn- 
Would you wish to know what is now the look of Qlen- 
more ? One now dead and gone — a man of wayward temper, 
but of genius — shall tell you — and think not the picture 
exaggerated — for you would not, if you were there. " It is 
the wreck of the ancient forest which arrests all the attention, 
and which renders Gleomore a melancholy, more than a melan- 
choly, a terrific spectacle. Trees of enormous height, which 
have escaped ahke the axe and the tempest, are still stand- 
ing, stripped by the winds, even of the bark, and, like gigantic 
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skeletons, throwing far and wide their white and bleftche«^=i 
iioDee to the storms and rains oFheaven; while others, broke^^si 
by the violence of the galea, lift up their aplit and fracturec^^^i 
trunks in a thousand ahapee of resistance and of deatnictioa—^^i 
or Btill display some knotted and tortnoua branohes, stret^hec^—J 
out, in sturdy and fantastio forma of defiance, to the whirlwinc^:^ 

and the winter. Noble trunks also, which had long resisted lit 

but resisted in vain, strew the ground ; some lying on th^^»* 
declivity where they have fallen, others still adhering to the_J^o 
precipice where they were rooted, many upturned, with their^Kr J 
twiated and entangled roots high in air; while not a fen b* " 
astonish ua by the apaoo which they cover, and by dimensionup ~*-8 
which we could not otherwise have estimated. It ia one widei^^** 
image of death, as if the angel of destruction had passed over— ^^ r 
the valley. The sight even of a felled tree is painful ; still-K^— I 
more ia that of the fallen forest, with all its green branohes on-^cn«i 
the ground, withering, silent, and at rest, where once the_y *-^S 

glittered in the dew and the sun, and trembled in the breeze ^ 

Tet this is but an image of vegetable death. It is familiar, .^ ^r 
and the impreeaion passes away. It is the naked skeleton -^=11 
bleaching in the winds, the gigantic bones of the forest still _K1-1 
erect, the speaking records of former life, and of strength still -^^ ' 
unsubdued, vigorous even in death, which renders Qlenmore ^^a 
one enormous charnel-house." 

What happened of old to the aboriginal Forests of Scotland, ^c—i 
that long before these later destructions they had almost all -^^ 

perished, leaving, to bear witness what they were, suoh sur- 

vivors ? They were chiefly destroyed by fire. What power -^^^ 
could extinguish chance -kin died conflagrations, when sailing "H^^ 
before the wind ? And no doubt fire was set to clear the ^^^3 
country at once of Scotch firs, wolves, wild-boara, and outlaws. — ■ 
Tradition yet tells of such burnings ; and, if we mistake not, ^c-^ 
the pinea found in the Scottish moaaes, the logs and the ^^ 
stocks, all show that they were destroyed by Vulcan, though -*^ 
Neptune buried them in the quagmires. Storms no doubt ■— * 
often levelled them by thousands ; but had millions so fallen -* 
they had never been missed, and one Element only — which -^ 
has been often fearfully commissioned — could achieve the 
work. In our own day the axe has indeed dooe wonders — 
and sixteen square miles of the Forest of Rothiemurchus " went 
to the ground." John of Ghent, Gilpin tells ua, to avenge ai 
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inroad, set twenty-fonr thousand axes at work in the Caledonian 
Forest. 

Yet Scotland has perhaps sufficient forests at this day. For 
more has been planted than out down ; Glenmore will soon be 
populous aa ever with self-sown pines, and RothiemurcbuB may 
revive ; the shades are yet deep of Looh-Arkaig, Glengarry, 
Qlennioriston, Stratbglass, Glen-Strathfarrar, and Looh-8hial ;. 
deeper still on the Findhorn — and deepest of all on the Dee, 
rejoioing in the magnificent pine-woods of Invercauld and 
Braemar. 

We feel that we have spoken feebly of our Highland forests. 
Some, perhaps, who have never been ofT the high-roads, may 
accnse us of exaggeration too ; but they contain wondrouo 
beauties of which we have said not a word ; and no imagina- 
tion can conceive what they may be in another hundred years. 
But, apparently far apart from the forests, though still belong- 
ing to them, for they bold in fancy by the tenure of the olden 
time, how many woods, and groves, and sprinklings of fair 
trees, rise up during a day's journey, in almost every region 
of the North ! And among them all, it may be, scarcely a 
pine. For the oak, and the ash, and the elm, are also all 
native trees ; nowhere else does the rowan flush with more- 
dazzling lustre ; in spring, the alder with its vivid greea 
stands well beside the birk — the yew was not neglected o£ 
yore, though the bow of the Celt was weak to that of the 
Saxon ; and the holly, in winter emulating the brightness of 
the pine, flonrished, and still flourishes on many a mountain- 
side. There is sufficient sylvan scenery for beauty in a land 
of mountains. More may be needed for shelter — but let the 
young plants and seedlings have time to grow — and as for the 
old trees, may they live for ever 1 Too many millions of larcheB- 
are perhaps growing now behind the Tay and the Tilt ; yet 
why should the hills of Perthshire be thought to be disfigured 
_'l^ what ennobles the Alps and the Apeimines P 

Hitherto we have hardly said a word about Lochs, and have 
Iwen doing our best to forget them, while imagining scenes 
IfiiBt were chiefly characterised by other great features of 
iSighland Landscape. A country thus constituted, and with< 
jnich an aspect, even if we could suppose it without lochs,. 
,»onld still be a glorious region ; but its locha are indeed its- 
-greatest glory : by them its glens, its mountains, and its woods,. 
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are all iUtucined, and iis rivers made to sing aloud for 3'>^, 
Id the pure element, overflowing so loacy spacioua vales ac»" 
glens proftnind, the great and stem objects of natnre look ev^ ^ 
more anbliiae or more beautiful in their reflected shadow^^ 
which appear in that BtillneHB to belong rather to heaven tha ""^^ 
«arth. Or the evaneaoence of all that imagery at a brea tZU^ 
may toach us with the thought, that all it representB, steat^^B" 
fast as aeems its endurance, will as utterly pass away. SuoKJ^ 
■vimons, when gazed on in that wondrous depth and pnri i.— ~T 
they are eometimes seen to assume on a Btill eummer d&j ' Jt 
always inspire some such faint feeling as this ; and we sigt^T^ 
to think how transitoiy muBt be all things, when the aettin^^^S 
«UD is seen to sink beneath the mountain, and all its golden^c: Q 
pomp at the same instant to evanish from the lake. 

The first that takes possession of the iuiagination, drrnmin|~^^.C 
of the Highlands as the region of Lochs, is the Queen of then=«:=ii 
all. Loch Lomond. A great poet has said that, " in Scotland-- ^B, 
the proportion of diffiiaed water is often too great, as at th^^ -b 
Lake of Geneva, for instance, and in most of the Scottish lakes. -^^^ 
No doubt it sounds magnificent, and flatters the imagiaation_-«^i 
to hear at a distance of masses of water, so many leagues iir^^^ " 

length and miles in width ; and such ample room may bt » "o 

■delightful to the fresh-water sailor, scudding with a lively^ ^^^ J 
breeze amid the rapidly-shifting scenery. But who ever tra — ^*- 
veiled along the banks of Loch Lomond, variegated as th^^»--je 
lower part is by islands, without feeling that a speedier ter — ""^■ 
mination of the long vista of blank water would be acceptable^, ^^i 
and without wishing for an ioteiposition of green raeadowSc- tr=* i 
itrees, and cottages, and a sparkling stream to run by his side ST ? 
In fact, a notion of grandeur, as connected with magnitude^ ^^^ 
has seduced persons of taste into a general mistake upon thi^» -"^ 
subject. It is much more desirable, for the purposes of plea — ■^*' 
sui-e, that lakes should be numerous and small or middle — ^S- 
sized, than large, not only for communication by walks aniE:^-" 
rides, butfor vaiiety, and for recurrence of similar appearances- .^^■ 
To illustrate this by one instance ; how pleasing is it to hav€^^ ^® 
■a ready and frequent opportunity of watching, at the outlet ot ■^^' 
a lake, the stream, pushing its way among the rocks, in lively* 
contrast with the stillness from which it has escaped 1 and how^ 
amusing to compare its noisy and turbulent motions with the^ 
.gentle playfulness of the breezes that may be starting up, oi^ 
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l^randeriog here and there, over the faintly- rippled surface of 
[ 'fhe broad water 1 T may add, as a general remark, that in 
jlftkeB of great width the shoree oannot be diattnotly Been at 
I && same time, and therefore ooatribut* little to mutual illuB- 
I ^ration atid ornament ; and if the apposite shoreB are out of 
j'fiiglit of each other, like those of the American and ABiatic 
i lakeB, then unfort;unately the traveDer ia reminded of a nobler 
, "objeot — he has the blankneBB of a sea-prospeot without the 
Lgnindeur and accompanying senBe of power." 
1 . We shall not be snspeoted of an inclination to dissent, on 
tiight grounds, from any senriments of Wordsworth. But 
[finely felt and expressed as all this is, we do not hesitate to 
fioay that it is not applicable to Loch Lomond. Far be it from 

II HB to criticise this passage sentence by aentenoe ; for we have 
Ihqaoted it not in a captions, but a reverent spirit, as we have 
<ver done with the works of this illustrioua man. He has 
«tndied nature more widely and profoundly than we have ; but 
it is out of our power to look on Loch Lomond without a feel- 
j iag of perfection. The "difluaion of water " ia indeed great; 
I %n.t in what a world it floats ! At first sight of it, how our 
I Mul eipands 1 The sadden revelation of such majcBtic beauty, 
wide as it ia and extending afar, inspires us with a power of 
1 ioomprehending it all. Sea-like indeed it is — a Mediterranean 
I Sea — enclosed with lofty hilla and as lofty mountainB — and 
\ Ibese indeed are the Fortunate Isles ! We shall not dwell on 
j the feeling which all must have experienced on the first sight 
I <£ suoh a vision— the feeling of a lovely and a mighty calm ; 
[ it ia manifest that the spacious " diffusion of water " more 
I than conspires with the other components of such a scene to 
t produce the feeling ; that to it belongs the spell that makes 
I «nr spirit serene, erill, and bright, as its own. Nor when such 
[ feeling ceases so entirely to possess, and so deeply to affect 
tiB, does the softened and subdued charm of the scene before 
hb depend less on the expanse of the " diffusion of water." 
' The islands, that before had lain we knew not how — or we 
, had only felt that they were all most lovely — begin to show 
■ .theroselves in the order of their relation to one another and to 
I &e shores. The eye rests on the largest, and with them the 
' lesser combine ; or we look at one or two of the least, away 
f by themselvea, or remote from all a tufted rock ; and many 
'■ AB they are, they break not the breadth of the liquid plain, for 
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it is ample ab the aky. They show its aiuplitude, 
and spriakliDgs of clouds, and emgle clouds, show 1 
tnde of the Mnilean vault. And then the long promontoris* 
— stretching out from opposite mainlands, and enclosing ba^"'* 
that in themBelves are lakes — they too magnify the empire <^ 
water ; for long as they are, they seem so only as onr eye a'*'' 
tends thera with their cliffs and woods from the retiring shore^^' 
and far distant are their shadows from the central light. The::^^' 
what shores ! On one side, where the lake is widest, low-lyin^^S 
they seem, and therefore lovelier — undulating with fields anc:^^* 
groves, where many a pleasant dwelling is embowered, intc--^' 
lines of hills that gradually sofle* away into another land- 
On the other side, sloping back, or overhanging, monute 
beautiful in their bareness, for they are green as emerald ;£ t 
others, scarcely more beautiful, studded with fair trees- — some^^^ 
altogether woods. They soon form into mountains — and the"S^^ 
mountains become more and more majestical, yet beauty neverr^^^ 
deserts them, and her spirit continues to tame that of thu ■— ^ 

frowning cliffs. Far off as they are, Benlomond and Benvor- '"' 

lioh are seen to be gianta ; magnificent is their retinne, but ~M -t 
they two are supreme, each in his own dominion; and clear ~^^-' 
as the day is here, they are diadem'd with clouds. 

It cannot be that the " proportion of difiused water is here *^*e 
too great ; " and is it tJien true that no one " ever travelled ^Ea 
along the banks of Loch Lomond, variegated as the lower — r^r 
part is by islands, without feeling that a speedier termination .»^~^ 

to the long vista of blank water would be acceptable, and with- ^' 

out wishing for an interposition of green meadows, trees, and ^Ei 
cottages, and a sparkling stream to ruu by his side? " W© -^^ 
have travelled along them in all weathers and never felt such -^ 
a wish. For there tbey all are — all but the "sparkling 
stream to run by our side," and we see not how that weU 
could be in nature. "Streams that sparkle as they run," 
cross our path on their own ; and brighter never issued from 
the woods. Along the margin of the water, as lar as Luss — 
ay, and much farther — the variations of the foreground are in- 
ceflsant; " had it no other beauties," it has been truly said, 
" but those of its shores, it would still be an object of prime 
attraction ; whether from the bright-green meadows sprinkled 
with luxuriant ash-trees, that sometimes skirt its margin, or 
its white pebbled shores on which its gentle billows n 




like a miniature oceao, or its bold rocky promoiiturieB rising 
from the dark water, ricii in wildflowers and ferns, and 
tangled witb wild roses and boneysucklea, or its retired bays 
where the waves dash, reflecting, like a mirror, the trees which 
hang over them, an inverted landscape." The islands are for 
ever arranging themselves into new forms, every one more 
and more beautiful ; at least so they seem to be, perpetually 
occurring, yet always unespected, and there is a pleastire 
even in suoh a series of slight surprises that enhances the 
delight of admiration. And alongside, or behind us, all the 
while, are the sylvan mountains, "laden witb beauty ; " and 
ever and anon open glens widen down upon us from chasms ; 
or forest-glades lead our hearts away into the inner gloom — 
perhaps our feet ; and there, in a field that looks uot as if it 
had been cleared by his own hands, but left clear by nature, 
s woodaman's hut. 

Half-way between Lubs and Tarbet the water narrows, but 
it is stil] wide ; the new road, we believe, winds round the 
point of Firkio, the old road boldly scaled the height, as a!I 
old roads loved to do; ascend it, and bid the niany-isled 
vision, in all its greatest glory, farewell. Thence upwards 
prevails the spirit of the mountains. The lake is felt to 
belong to them — to be subjected to their will — and that is 
capricious ; for sometimes tliey suddenly blacken it when at 
its brightest, and sometimes when its gloom is like that of 
the grave, as if at their biding, all is light. We cannot help 
attributing the " skyey influences" which occasion such won- 
derful effects on the water, to prodigious mountains ; for we 
cannot look on them without feeling that they reign over the 
solitude they compose ; the lights and shadows flung by the 
sun and the clouds imagination assuredly regards as put forth 
by the vast objects which they colour; and we are inclined 
to think some such belief is essential in the profound awe. 
often amouoting to dread, with which we are inspired by the 
presences of mere material forma. But be this as it may, the 
upper portion of Loch Lomond is felt by all to be most 
sublime. Near the head, all the manifold impressions of the 
beautiful which for hours our mind had been receiving, begin 
te fade ; if some gloomy change has taken place in the air, 
there is a total obliteration, and the mighty scene before us is 
felt to possess not the hour raei'ely, hut the day. Yet should 
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BunBhioB come, and abide a wliile, beauty will gliaipse npou 
us even here, for green paatureB will smile vividly high, up 
among the rocks; the aylvan spirit is serene the moment it 
is touched with light, and here there is not only many a feir 
tree by the water-side, but yon old oak-wood will look joyM 
on the mountain, and the gloom become glimmer in the pro- 
found abysH. 

Wordsworth says that "it must be more desirable, for Ihe 
purposes of pleasure, that lakes should be numerous, and small 
or middle-sized, than large, not only for communication by 
walks and rides, but for variety, and for leourrence of aimilir 
appearances." The Highlands have them of all sizes — and 
that surely is beat. But here is one which, it has been trul; 
said, is not only " incomparable in its beauty as in its dimen- 
sions, exceeding all others in variety as it does in extent and 
splendour, but unites in itself every style of scenery which is 
found in the other lakes of the Highlands." He who has 
studied, and nnderstood, and i'elt all Loch Lomond, will be 
prepared at once to enjoy any other fine lake he looks on; 
nor will he admire nor love it the less, though its chief cha- 
racter should consist in what forms but one part of that "f 
the Wonder in which all kinds of beauty and sublimity are 
combined. 

We feel that it would be idle, and worse than idle, to 
describe any number of the Highland lochs, for so many of 
the finest have been seen by so many eyes that few persons 
probably will ever read these pages to whom such deHorip- 
tiona would be, at the best, more lian sbadowings of sceowy 
that their own imaginations can more vividly re-create. There 
are other reasons for not saying a single word about acme of 
the most beautifiil ; for genius baa pictured and peopled tlieni 
and the surrounding regions in colours that will never fade- 
Besides, in the volumes to which these "Eematks" are* 
preface — oontributed with pleasure, somewhat impaired in- 
deed by the consciousueas of their many defects and imperfec- 
tions — views of them all are submitted to the eye ; and it if 
not to be thought that we could by words add to the effect o( 
the works of suob artists. These objections do not apply to 
what we have written respecting the character of the Scenery 
of the Highlands, apart, as far aa that may be, from t heb 
lochs ; and it may have in some measure illustrated f 
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I, if it lifts at all truly characterised the mountains, the 
^ glena, the riverK, the forests, and the woods. 

We may be allowed, however, to say, that there cannot be 
a greater mistake than to think, as many, we believe, do who 
have only heard of the Highland Lochs, that, with the excep- 
tion of those famous for their beauty as well as their grandeur, 
beauty is not only not the quality by which they are distiu- 
guished, but that it is rarely found in them at all. There are 
few, possessing any very marked character, in which beauty 
is nut either an iogredient or an. accompaniment; and there 
are many "beautiiul exceedingly," which, lying out of the 
way even of somewhat adventurous travellers, or very remote, 
are known, if even by that, only by name. It does not, 
indeed, require much, iii some aituationa, to give a very 
touching beauty to water. A few trees, a few knolls, a few 
tufted rooks, will do it, where all aiound and above is stem 
or sterile ; and how strong may be the gentle charm, if the 
torrent that feeds tlie little loch chance to flow into it from a 
lucid pool formed by a waterfall, and to flow out of it in a 
rivulet that enlivens the dark heather vritb a vale of ver- 
dure over which a stag might bound — and more eepecially if 
there be two or tliree huts in wliich it is perceived there JG 
human life ! We believe we sHghtly touched before on such 
scenes ; but any little repetition will be excused for the sake 
of a very picturesque passage, which we have much pleasure 
in quoting from the very valuable " Guide to the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland," by the brothers Anderson. We 
well remember walking into the scene here so well painted, 
many long years ago, and have indeed, somewhere or other, 
described it. The Fall of Foyers is the most magnificent 
cataract, out of all sight and hearing, in Britain, The din is 
quite loud enough in ordinary weather — and it is only in 
ordinary weather that you can approach the place from which 
you have a full view of all its graudeur. When the Fall is 
in flood — to say nothing of being drenched to the skin — you 
lire so blinded by the sharp spray-smoke, and so deafened by 
the dashing and clashing, and tumbling and rumbbng thun- 
der, that your condition is far from enviable, as you cling, 
" lonely lover of nature," to a shelf by no means eminent for 
safety, above the horrid gulf. Nor in former times was there 
any likelihood of your being comforted by the accommoda- 
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tionB of tha General's Hut In ordinary Highland weatL 
meaning thereby weather neither very wet nor very i 
it is worth walking a thousand miles for oae hour to be- 
hold the Fall of Foyers, The spaciooB cavity is enclosed 
by "complicated chffa and perpendicular preoipices" of int- 
meDSe height, and though for a while it wears to the eye ft 
savage aspect, yet beauty fears not to dwell even there, and 
the horror is softened by what appears to be masses of toU 
shrubs, or single Bhrubs almost like trees. And they are 
trees, which on the level plain would look even stately ; bat 
as they ascend ledge above ledge the walls of that awful 
chasm, it takes the eye time to see them as they really are, 
while on our first discernment of their character, serenely 
standing among the tumult, they are felt on snch sites to 



" Between the Falls and the Strath of Stratherrik," says 
the Book we were about to quote, " a space of three or four 
miles, the river Foyers flows through a series of low rocky 
hills clothed with birch. They present varioae quiet glades 
and open spaces, where UtUe patches of cultivated ground are 
encircled by wooded hillocks, whose surface is pleasingly 
diversified by nodding trees, bare rocks, empurpled heatii, 
and bracken bearing herbage." It was the eiceseive loveli- 
ness of some of the scenery there that suggested to us the 
thought of going to look what kind of a stream the Foyers 
was above the Fall. We went, and in the quiet of a eum iPW 
evening, found it 



" Waa B- 



D the gentlest of all gentle things." 
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But here is the promised description of it. " Before pnr 
our way westward, we would wish to direct the traveller's 
attention to a sequestered spot of peculiar beauty on the river 
Foyers. This is a secluded vale, called Eillean, which, be- 
sides its natural attractions — and these are many — is dielin- 
guished as one of the few places where the old practice o( 
resorting to the 'shieling' for summer gi-azing of cattle is 
still observed. It is encompassed on all sides by eteep monfi- 
taina ; but at the north end there is a small lake, about a 
mile and a half in length, and from one-third to half a mile in 
breadth. The remainder of the bottom of the glen is a per- 
fectly level tract, of the same width with the lake, a 
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two miles and a half in length, covered with the richest herb- 
age, and traversed by a small meandering river flowing 
through it into the lake. The surface of this flat is bedecked 
with the little huts or bothies which afford temporary accom- 
modation to the herdsmen and others in charge of the cattle. 
This portion of the glen is bordered on the west by coo- 
tinuouB hills rising abruptly in a uniformly ateep acclivity, 
and passing above into a perpendicular range of precipices, 
the whole covered with a scanty verdure sprouted with heath. 
At a bend of the lake near its middle, where it inclines from 
a oorthernly course towards the west, a magniflcent rounded 
precipice, which, like the continuous ranges, may be about 
1200 feet in height, rises immediately out of the water ; and 
a few narrow aad inclined verdaot stripes alone preserve it 
from exhibiting a perfectly mural character. To this noble 
rock succeeds, along the rest of the lake, a beautiful, lofty, 
and nearly vertical hill-aide, clothed with birch, intermingled 
with hanging mossy banks, shaded over with the deeper- 
tinted bracken. The eastern side of the plain, and the 
adjoining portion of the lake, are lined by motmtains corres- 
ponding in height with those opposed to them ; but their 
lower extremities are, to a considerable extent, strewed with 
broken fragments of rock, to which succeeds an uninterrupted 
zone of birch and alder, which is again overtopped in its turn 
by naked cliffe. An elevated terrace occupies the remainder 
of this side of the lake ; above the wooded face of which is 
seen a sloping expanse of mingled heath and herbage. About 
half a mile from the south end, Mr Fraeer of Lovat, the pro- 
prietor, has erected a shooting- lodge ; viewed from which, or 
from either end, or from the top of the platform on the north- 
east side of the lake, fancy could scarcely picture a more 
attractive and fairy landscape than is unfolded by this se- 
questered vale, to which Dr Johnson's description of the 
' Happy Valley ' not inaptly applies. The milch cows, to the 
number of several hundreds, are generally kept here trom 
the beginning of June to the middle of August, when they 
are replaced by the yeld cattle. The river sweeps to the 
northward from Looh Eillean through richly birch-clad hills, 
which rise in swelling slopes from its banks. A large tarn 
. which immediately joins it from the east is ciossed at its 
Kttouth by a rustic bridge, from whicli a single footpath con- 
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ducts ftcroes the brow of the hill to Whitebridge, a, smoU 
public-hooae or i pT* , fonr miles distant." 

There is a loch of a very different character from KiUean, 
almost as little kuown {oue view of it is given in the book}, 
eqoal to aoythiiig in the Highlands, only two miles diatant 
from Locb Lochy, in the Great Glen — Loch Arbaig. We first 
visited it many years since, having been induced to do so Ii; 
a parage in John Stoddart'a " Bemarks on the Local Sceoeiy 
and Manners of Scotland;" and it was then a very noble oak 
and jHne forest loch. The axe went to work and kept steadily 
at it ; and a great change was wronght ; bnt it is still s 
grand scene, with a larger infiision of beauty than it possessed 
of old. Tlie scenery of the valley separatiiig it from Loch 
Lochy is very similar to that of the Trossachs ; through ii 
there are two approaches to the loch, and the Mile-Dubh, or 
the Dark Uile, according to our feeling, is more impressive 
than any part of the aftproach to Loch Katrine. The woods 
and rocks are very solemn, and yet very sweet; for though 
many old pines and oaks and ashes are there, and the wall 
of rocks ia immense, young trees prevail now on many placea, 
as well along the heights as among the knolls and hillocks 
below, where alders and hawthorns are thick ; almost every- 
where the young are intermingled with the old, and look 
cheerful under their protection, without danger of being chilled 
by their shade. The loch, more or less sylvan from end to 
end, shows on its nearer shores some magnificent remains of 
the ancient forest, and makes a noble sweep like some great 
river. There may be more, bat we remember bat one island 
— not large, but wooded aB it should be — the burying-place 
of the family of Lochiel. What rest 1 It ia a long journey 
from Loch Lochy to Kinloch Arkaig — and by the silent 
waters we walked or sat all a summer's day. There was no- 
thing like a road that we obsei-ved, bnt the shores are easily 
travelled, and there it is yon may be almost sure of seeing 
some red-deer. They are no better worth looking at from a 
window thB,n Fallow — no offence to Fallow, who are fine 
creatures ; indeed, we had rather not see them so at all ; bnt 
on the shores or steeps of Looh Arkaig, with hardly a human 
habitation within many, many miles, and these few rather 
known than seen to be there, the huts of Highlanders o 
tented to cultivate liere and tliere some spot that seems o 
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(•table, but probably is found aot to be ao after some laborious 
jwara — ^there they are at liouje ; and you, if young, looking on 
them, feel at home too, and go bounding, like one of them- 
selves, over what, did you ohoose, were an evitable steep. 
Roe, too, frequent the copses, but to be seen they must be 
started ; grouse spring up before you oftener tlian you might 
expect in a deer forest ; but, to be sure, it is a rough and 
shaggy one, though lovelier lines of verdure never lay in the 
sunshine than we think we see now lying for miles along the 
margin of that loch. The numerous mountains towards the 
head of the loch are very lofty, and glens diverge in grand 
style into opposite and distant regions. Glen Dessary, with 
its beautiful jwstures, opens on the loch, and leads to Loch 
Nevish on the coast of Knoidart — Glen Ptean to Oben-a-Cave 
on Loch Morer, Glen Canagorie into Glenfinnan and Loch 
Shiel ; and Glen Kingie to Glengarry and Looh Quoich. 
There is a choice ! We chose Glen Kingie, and after a long 
climb found a torrent that took us down to Glengarry before 
sunset. It is a loch Httle known, and in grandeur not equal 
to Loch Arkaig ; but at the close of such a day's journey, the 
mind, elevated by the long contemplation of the great objeote 
of nature, cannot fail to feel aright, whatever it may be, the 
spirit of the scene, that seems to usher in the grateful hour of 
rest. It is surpassing fail- — and having lain all night long on 
its gentle banks, sleeping or waking we know not, wo have 
never remembered it since but as the Land of Dreams. 

Which is the dreariest, most desolate, and dismal of the 
Highland Lochs ? We should say Loch Ericlit. It lies in a 
prodigious wilderness, with which perhaps no man alive is 
conversant, and in which you may travel for days without 
seeing even any symptoms of human life. We speak of the 
regions comprehended between the Forest of Atholl and Ben- 
nevis, the Moor of Eaniioch and Glen Spean. There are 
many lochs — and Loch Ericht is their griesly Queen. Herds- 
men, shepherds, hunters, fowlers, anglers, traverse its borders, 
but few have been far in the interior, and we never knew any- 
body who had crossed it from south to north, from east to 
west. We have ourselves seen more of it, perhaps, than any 
other Lowlander ; and had traversed many of its vast glens 
and moors, before we found our way to the southern solitude of 
Xjoch Ericht. We came into the western gloom of Ben Auler 
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from Loch Onchan, aod ap and down for honrs dismal but not 
dan^rous precipiceB that opeued out into what might almost 
be called pafisee — bat we had freqneatir to go back, for 
iliej were blind — contrived to clamber to the edge of one 
i>f the mountains that rose &om the water a few miles don^i 
the loch. All was vaet, shapeleee, sava^, black, and wrath- 
fiiUy grim ; for it was one of those days that keep frowning 
and lowering, yet will not thunder ; snch as one conceives of 
on the eve of an earthquake. At first the sight was dread^l, 
but there was no reason for dread; imagination remains not 
longer than she chooses the slave of her own eyes, and ive 
soon began to enjoy the gloom, and to feel how congenial it 
was in nature with the character of all those lifeless clifts. 
Silence and darkness suit well together in solitude at noonday, 
and settled on huge objects make them sublime. And they 
were huge ; all ranged together, and stretching away to a 
great distance, with the pitchy water, still as if frozen, oover- 
jng their feet. 

Loch Ericht is many miles long — nearly twenty ; but tbers 
is a looh among the Grampians not more than two miles 
round, if so much, which is sublimer far — Loch Aven. Yoa 
come upon the sight of it at once, a short way down from 
the summit of Cairngorm, and then it is some two thousand 
feet below you, itself being as many above the level of the 
sea. But to come upon it so as to feel best its transcendent 
grandeur, yon should approach it up Glenaven — and from as 
far down as Inch-Rouran, which is about half-way between 
Loch Aven and Tomantoul. Between Inoh-Ronran and To- 
mantonl the glen is wild, but it is inhabited ; above that house 
there is but one other ; and for about a dozen miles — we have 
beard it called far more — there is utter solitude. But never 
was there a solitude at once so wild, so solemn, so serene, 
so sweet I The glen is narrow ; but on one side there are 
openings into several wider glens, that show you mighty 
coves as you pass on ; on the other side the mountains are 
without a break, and the only variation with them is from 
smooth to shaggy, from dark to bright ; but their prevailing 
character is that of pastoral or of forest peace. The moun- 
tains that show the coves belong to the bases of Ben-Aven 
and Ben-y-buird. The heads of those giants are not seen — 
but it sublimes the long glen to know that it belongs to theii 
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tbminioQ, aud tliat it ia leading ua on to an elevation that ere 
long will be on a level with tiie roots of their topnioat cliffB. 
The Aven ia so clear — on account of the nature of ita chan- 
nel — that you see the fishes hanging in every pool ; and 'tis 
not possible to imagine how beautifal in such transparenciea 
aie the reflections of its green ferny banks. For miles they 
are composed of knolls, seldom interspersed with rocks, and 
there cease to be any trees. But ever and anon we walk for 
a while on a level floor, and the voice of the stream is mute. 
Hitherto sheep have been noticed on the hill, but not many, 
and red and black cattle grazing on the lower pastures ; but 
they disappear, and we find ourselves all at once in a desert. 
So it is felt to be, coming so suddenly with its black heather 
on that greenest grass ; but 'tis such a desert as the red-^ei 
love. We are now high up on the breast of the mountain, 
which appears to be Cairngorm ; but such heights are decep- 
tive, and It is not till we again see the bed of the Aveu that 
we are assured we are stUl in the glen. Prodigious preci- 
pices, belonging to several different mountains, for between 
mass and mass there is blue sky, suddenly arise, forming 
themselves more and more regularly into circular order, as we 
near ; and now we have sight of the whole magnificence ; yet 
vast as it is, we know not yet how vast ; it grows as we gaze, 
till in a while we feei that sublimer it may not be ; and then 
so quiet in all its horrid grandeur we feel too that it is beau- 
tiful, and think of the Maker. 

This is Loch Aven, How different the whole region touuid 
that enclosing Loch Ericht ! There, vast wildernesses of 
than melancholy moors — huge hoUowa hating their owa 

:ooiii that keeps them herhless — disconsolate glens left far 
away by themselves, without auy sign of life — clifEs that 
frown back the sunshine — and mountains, as if tliey were all 
dead, insensible to the heavens. Is this all mere imagination 
— or the truth ? We deceive ourselves in what we call a 
desert. For we have so associated our own being with the 
appearances of outward things, that we attribute to them, 
with an uninquiring faith, the very feeUngs and the veiy 
thoughts, of which we have chosen to make tbem emblems. 
But here the sources of the Dee seem to lie in a region as 
happy as it ia high ; for the bases of the mountains are all 

loh as the soul has chosen to make subUme — the colouring 
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of the inountaina all BQCh a« the soul hu choeeo to make 
beantifnl ; and the whole regioo, tfans imboed with a power 
to ingptre elevation aod delight, is felt to be indeed one of the 
very nobleet in nature. 

We hare now nearly reached the limits assigned to ont 
** R^iiiarfce on the Character irf the Scenery of theHigfalandB;" 
and we feel that the sketches we hare drawn of its component 
qtulities — occasionally filled op with some details— mnat he 
very imperfect indeed without comprehending some parts of 
the coast, and some of the sea-arms that stretch into the inte- 
rior. But eren had oar limits allowed, we do not think we could 
have Tentnied on snch an attempt ; for thongh we have sailed 
along most of the western shores, and throngh some of its 
eonnds, and into many of its bays, and up not a few of its 
reaches, yet they contain such an endless variety of all the 
&irMt and greatest objects of natore, that we feel it would be 
br beyond our poweia to give anything like an ade<jnate idea 
of the beaoty and the giandenr that far erer kept unfolding 
themselves aronnd onr summer voyagings in calm or storm. 
Who can say that he knows a thovsandtfa part erf' the wonders 
of " the mariiie " betweentbeHnllofCantira and Cape Wrath? 
He may have gath«ed many an exteosive sbore — threaded 
many a ma^ mnltitode of isles — sailed np man; a epacioiis 
bay — and cast aodior at dte bead of ntaoy a haven land-locied 
H> aa no more to seem to beJong to the sea — yet other voya- 
g«n dutU Bpeak to him of iimiimenUe eigfats wbjd) be has 
never witneseed ; and they who ai« mart oonversant widi 
Ibme ooasts, beat know how mnch ii»9y have left and most 
leave tar ever mexplored. 

Looknowoolyattbeliimbeliocfa — how it gladdens Argyll t 
WtlxNit it and the Sound cf Hull bow sad mold be the sha- 
dows c( Uorvera I Sdipsed die ^Imdoora of Lorn ! Ascend 
(KM of the heigfata of Appin, and ■■ the waves rail in Hgbt, 
joa wiU ae« bow the moantaiBa ate beantified tra- the aea. 
TImr i> a majestic itSbtg onwards tbie that beloi^s to no 
lud-kM^i — only to dke wmU of waves. T^ere is do Bobler 
teage of ordered poww Aaa flw ttde, wfaethm in flow or in 
«bb ; and on all now it is ielt to be beneficent, oooiing and 
goi^ daily, to enrich and adona. Or in &nCT will job em- 
laik, and let the Ametfayn bonnd away "at her own swert 
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will," accordant with yours, till she reach the distant and long- 
desired loch. 

" Loch-Sunart ! who, when tides and tempests roar, 
Comes in among these mountains from the mam, 
'Twixt wooded Ardnamurchan's rocky cape 
And Ardmore's shingly beach of hissing spray ; 
And while his thunders bid the sound of Mull 
Be dumb, sweeps onwards past a hundred bays 
Hill-shelter'd from the wrath that foams along 
The mad mid-channel, — All as quiet they 
As little separate worlds of summer dreams, — 
And by storm-loving birds attended up 
The mountain-hollow, white in their career 
As are the breaking billows, spurns the Isles 
Of craggy Camich, and green Oronsay 
Drench'd in that sea-bom shower o'er tree-tops driven, 
And ivied stones of what was once a tower. 
Now hardly knowii fi^m rocks — and gathering might 
In the long reach between Dungallan caves 
And point of Arderinis ever fair 
With her Elysian groves, bursts through that strait 
Into another ampler inland sea ; 
Till lo ! subdued by some sweet influence, — 
And potent is she, though so meek the Eve, — 
Down sinketh wearied the old Ocean 
Insensibly into a solemn calm, — 
And all along that ancient burial-ground 
(Its kirk is gone), that seemeth now to lend 
Its own eternal quiet to the waves, 
Restless no more, into a perfect peace 
Lulling and luU'd at last, while drop the airs 
Away as they were dead, the first-risen star 
Beholds that lovely Archipelago, 
All shadow'd there as in a spiritual world. 
Where time's mutations shall come never more ! " 

These lines describe but one of innumerable lochs that owe 
their greatest charm to the sea. It is indeed one of those on 
which nature has lavished all her infinite varieties of loveliness ; 
but Loch Leven is scarcely less fair, and perhaps grander ; and 
there is matchless magnificence above Loch Etive. All round 
about BallahuUsh and Inverco the scenery of Loch Leven is 
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the sweetest ever Been overshadowed by snch nioanluns ; iba 
deeper tlieir glooai, the brighter iU Instre ; in all neatherB it 
wears a cheeriiit Btnile ; and often while up aiiioug: the rocks 
the tall trees are tossing- in the storm, the heart of the woods 
beneath ie calm, and the vivid fields they shelter look aa if they 
still enjoved the son. Nor closes the beauty there, but even 
animates the entrance into that dreadful glen — Glencoe. AH 
the way up its river, Loch Leven woold be fair, were it only 
for her hanging woods. Bat though the glen narrows, it still 
continues broad, and there are green plains between her 
waters and the mountains, on which stately trees stand single, 
and there is ample room for groves. The returning tide tells 
us, should we forget it, that this ia no inland loch, for it hur- 
ries away back to the sea, not turbulent, but fast as a river ia 
flood. The river Leven is one of the finest jn the Highlands, 
and there is no other such series of waterfalls, all seen at once, 
one above the other, along an immense vista ; and all the way 
ap to the farthest there are noble assemblages of rocks — no- 
where any want of wood — and in places, trees that seem to 
have belonged to some old forest. Beyond, the opening in 
the sky seems to lead into another region, and it does so; 
for we have gone that way, past some small looha, across a 
wide wilderness, with mountains on all sides, and descended 
on Loch Treag, 

" A loch whom there are none to praise. 
And very few to love," 

hot overflowing in our memory with all pleasantest images of 

pastoral contentment and peace. 

Loch Etive, between the ferries of Connel and Bunawe, has 
been seen by almost all who have visited the Highlands — but 
very imperfectly ; to know what it is, you must row or sail up 
it, for the banks on both sides are often richly wooded, assume 
many fine forms, and are frequently well embayed, while the 
eipanae of water is sufficiently wide to allow you from its 
centre to command a view of many of the distant heights. 
Bnt above Bunawe it is not like the same loch. For a couple 
of miles It is not wide, and it is so darkened by enormous 
shadows that it looks even less like a strait than a gulf — 
huge overhanging rocks on both sides ascending high, and 
yet felt to belong but to the bases of mountains that sloping 
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'^hr back have their siimmitB among cloude of their owii in 
< another region of the aky. Yet are they not all horrid ; for 
nowhere else is there auoh lofty heather — it seeme a wild sort 
c>f bniBhwood ; tall trees flourish, single or in groves, ohiefiy 
fcirches, with now and then an oak — and they are in their 
youth or their prime — and even the prodigions trunks, some 
of which have been dead for centuries, are not all dead, but 
sboot from their knotted rind symptoms of life inextinguish- 
able by time and tempest. Out of this gulf we emerge into 
the Upper Loch, and its amplitude sustains the majesty of tho 
mountains, all of the highest order, and seen from their feet 
to their crests. Cruachan wears the crown, and reigne over 
iJiem all — king at once of Loch Etive and of Loch Awe. But 
Buaehaille Etive, though afar off, is still a giant, and in some 
^ghts comes forwards, bringing with him the Black Mount 
end its dependents, so that they all seem to belong to this 
most magnificent of all Highland looha. *' I know not," says 
Macoulloch, " that Loch Etive could bear an ornament with- 
out an infringement on that aspect of solitary vastneea which 
at presents throughout. Nor is there one. The rocks and 
lays on the shore, which might elsewhere attract attention, 
are here swallowed up in the enormous dimensions of the sur- 
Xounding mountains, and the wide and ample expanse of the 
lake. A solitary house, here fearfully solitary, situated far 
"Dp in Glen Etive, is only visible when at tbe upper extremity ; 
and if there be a tree, as there are in a few places on the 
sbore, it is unseen ; extinguished as if it were a humble monn- 
"tain flower, by tbe universal magnitude around." This is 
finely felt and expressed ; but even on the shores of Loch 
Etive there is much of the beautiful ; Ardmatty smiles with 
its meadows, and woods, and bay, and sylvan stream ; other 
■unny nooks repose among the grey granite masses ; the 
colouring of the banks and braes is often bright ; several 
houses or huts become visible no long way up the glen ; and 
though that long hollow — half a day's journey — till you reach 
the wild road between Invemran and King's House — lies in 
gloom, yet the hillsides are cheerful, and you delight in the 
greensward, wide and rock-broken, should you ascend the 
passes that lead into Glencreran or Glencoe. But to feel the 
fall power of Glen Etive you nmet walk up it till it ceases to 
be a glen. Wlien in the middle of the moor, you see far off a 
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Bolitary dwelling indeed — perhaps the loneliest house in all 
tlie Highlands — and the solitude is made profomider, as yon 
pass by, by the voice of a cataract, hidden in an awfnl chasm, 
bridged by two or three stems of trees, along which the red- 
deer might fear to venture — but we have seen them and the 
deer-iiounda glide over it, followed by other fearless feet, 
when far and wide the Forest of Dalness wtw echoing to the 
hunter's horn. 

We have now brought our Remarks on the Scenery of the 
Highlands to a close, and would fain have said a few words 
on the charaot«r and life of the people ; but are precluded from 
even touching on that most interesting subject. It is impos- 
aible that the minds of travellers through those wonderful 
regions, can be so occupied with the contemplation of mere 
inanimate nature, as not to give manyatlionght to their inha- 
bitants, now and in the olden time. Indeed, without sach 
thoughts, they would often seem to he but blank and barren 
wildernesses, in which the heart would languish, and imagina- 
tion itself recoil ; but they cannot long be bo looked at, for 
houseless as are many extensive tracts, and therefore at times 
felt to be too dreary even for moods that for a while enjoyed 
the absence of all that might tell of human life, yet symptoms 
and traces of human life are noticeable to the instructed eye 
almost everywhere, and in them often lies the spell that 
charms us, even while we think that we are wholly delivered 
up to the influence of " dead insensate things." None will 
visit the Highlands without having some knowledge of their 
history ; and the changes that have long been taking place in 
the condition of the people will be affectingly recognised 
wherever they go, in spite even of what might have appes 
tbe insuperable barriers of nature. 

" Time and Tide 
Have washed away, like weeds upon the sands. 
Crowds of the olden life's memorials ; 
And 'mid the mouiitaina you as well might 
For the lone site of fancy's filmy dreama. 
Towers have decay'd and moulder'd irom the oli^ 
Or their green age, or grey, has help'd to build 
New dwellings sending up their houaehold smoke 
From treeless places once inhabited 
But by the secret sylvana. On the moors 
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The pillar-stone, reared to perpetuate 

The fame of some great battle, or the power 

Of storied necromancer in the wild, 

Among the wide change on the heather- bloom 

By power more wondrous wrought than his, its name 

Has lost, or fallen itself has disappeared ; 

No broken fragment suffer'd to impede 

The glancing ploughshare. All the ancient woods 

Are thinn'd and let in floods of daylight now. 

Then dark and dem as when the Druids lived. 

Narrowed is now the red-deer's forest reign ; 

The royal race of eagles is extinct. 

But other changes than on moor and cliff 

Have tamed the aspect of the wilderness ; 

The simple system of primeval life, 

Simple but stately, hath been broken down ; 

The clans are scattered, and the chieftain's power 

Is dead, or dying — but a name — though yet 

It sometimes stirs the desert ; to the winds 

The tall plumes wave no more — the tai'tan green 

With fiery streaks among the heather-bells 

Now glows unfrequent ; and the echoes mourn 

The silence of the music that of old 

Kept war-thoughts stem amid the calm of peaca 

Yet to far battle plains still Morven sends 

Her heroes, and still glittering in the sun. 

Or blood-dimm'd, her dread line of bayonets 

Marches with loud shouts straight to victory. 

A soften'd radiance now floats o'er her glens ; 

No rare sight now upon her sea-arm lochs 

The sail oft- veering up the solitude ; 

And from afar the noise of life is brought 

Within the thunders of her cataracts. 

These will flow on for ever ; and the crests, 

Gold-tipt by rising and by setting suns. 

Of her old mountains inaccessible 

Glance down their scorn for ever on the toils 

That load with harvests now the humbler hills, 

Now shorn of all their heather bloom, and green 

Or yellow as the gleam of lowland fields. 

And bold hearts in broad bosoms still are there, 

Living and dying peacefully ; the huts 

Abodes are still of high-soul'd poverty ; 

And imdemeath their lintels beauty stoops 

Her silken-snooded head, when singing goes 
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The maiden to her father at his work 

Amoug the woods, or joins the aeanty line 

Of barley-reapera on their narrow ridge, 

In some hiubII field among the pastoral braaa. 

Still fragments dim of ancient poetry 

In melancholy music down the glens 

Go floating ; and from shieling roof d with bongha. 

And turf-wall'd, high np in some lonelj place 

Where flocks of sheep are nibbling the sweet grass 

Of mtd-BDmnier, and browsing on the plants 

On the cliff moeses a few goats are seen 

Among their kids, you bear sweet melodies 

Attuned to some traditionary tale, 

By young wife sitting all alone, aware 

From shadow on the mount^n horologe 

Of the glad hour that brings her husl^nd home 

Before the gloaming, from the far-ofl' moor 

Where the black cattle feed ; there all alone 

She sits and sings, except that on her knees 

Sleeps the sweet offiipring of their fiuthful lovea." 

We love the people too well to praise them — we have had 
too heartfelt experience of their virtues. In csiatle, hall, house, 
manse, hut, hovel, shieling — on monntain and moor, we have 
known, without having to study their character. It manifests 
itself in their manners, and in their whole frame of life. Thej 
are now, aa they ever were, affectionate, faithfal, and fearless; 
and far more delightfiil surely it is to see such qualities in all 
their pristine strength — for civilisation has not weakened, nor 
ever will weaken them — without that alloy of fieroenees and 
ferocity which was inseparable from them in the turbulence 
of feudal times. They are now indeed a peaceful people ; 
severe as are the hardahipa of their condition, they are, in the 
main, contented with it ; and nothing short of necessity can 
dissever them irom their dear monntaina. We devoutly trust 
that there need be no more forced emigration — that henceforth 
it will be free — at the option of the adventnrons — and that all 
who will, when the day cometh, may be gathered to their 
fathers in the land that gave them birth. Much remsuns to 
e done not only to relieve but enlighten ; yet Christian bene- 
volence has not been forgetfiil of their wants ; schools and 
churches are arising iu remote places ; and that they are in 
good truth a religious as well as a moral people ia pioved by 
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the passionate earnestness with which, in their worst desti- 
tution, they embrace every offer of instruction in the know- 
ledge that leads to everlasting life. The blessing of Heaven 
will lie on all such missions as these ; and the time will come 
when we shall be able to contemplate, without any pain, the 
condition of a race who, to use the noble language of one, 
though often scornful and sarcastic overmuch, yet at heart 
their Mend, " almost in an hour subsided into peace and vir- 
tue, retaining their places, their possessions, their chiefs, their 
songs, their traditions, their superstitions and peculiar usages — 
even that language and those recollections which still separate 
them from the rest of the nation. They retained even their 
pride, and they retained their contempt of those who imposed 
that order on them, and still they settled into a state of obedi- 
ence to that government, of which the world produces no other 
instance ! It is a splendid moral phenomenon, and reflects 
a lustre on the Highland character, whether of the chiefs or 
the people, which extinguishes all past faults, and which 
atones for what little remains to be amended. A peculiar 
political situation was the cause of their faults ; and that 
which swept away the cause, has rendered the effects a tale 
of other times/' 
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